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AIOTENOYT> AAEPTIOY 


BIQN KAI TNOMON TON EN @ITAOZSOPIAI 
EPAOKIMHTANTON TON EIE AEKA TO ERO 


Ked. a’. ANTIZOENHS 
“Avriobevns “Avtiabévous "A@nvaios. édéyeto 5” 


odK elvat Payevns- ofev Kal impos TOV overdiCovra 
elmrety, “ Kal 7 unTnp Tav Gedy Ppvyia €orly. 

ed0Ker yap elvar Oparrns pntpos’ OOev Kat ev 
Tavaypa Kata TI pany evdoxyumoas EOwKeE 
Aéyew LwKparer ws ovK av ex dvotv ‘AGnvaiav 
ouTw yeyovor yevvatos. Kat avros b€ Tovs *A@n- 
Vaiovs ETL TO ynyevets elvar ceuvuvopevous expav- 
Rilwy ereye pndev elvar KoyA@v Kai atreAcBwv 

> 4 
EVYEVEOTEPOUS. 

Obros KaT apxas pev jKovaE Dopytou Tob 
pyTopos* obev TO prTOpLKov eldos €v TOtS duahoyors 
emipeper Kat padiota ev tH *AAn Jeia Kal Tots 
ITpotpenruxots. dyat O° "Eppernos & OTe mpoethero 
ev TH TOV “loOpiwy mavnyvper péeEar Te Kal emat- 
veoat “A@nvaiovs, OnBaiovs, Aakedaynovious: eira 


¢ Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 66. 

> Cf. Plutarch, De exilio,607 4; Sen. De const. sap. c. 18, 
$0. 

¢ Probably the battle in 426 B.c. mentioned in Thuc. iii. 91. 
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PWIGisa&NES. LAERTLUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS OF EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK VI 
CuapTeR 1. ANTISTHENES (c. 446-366 B.c.) 


ANTISTHENES,* the son of Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian. It was said, however, that he was not 
of pure Attic blood. Hence his reply to one who 
taunted him with this: “ The mother of the gods 
too is a Phrygian.”’® For his mother was sup- 
posed to have been a Thracian. Hence it was that, 
when he had distinguished himself in the battle of 
Tanagra,° he gave Socrates occasion to remark that, 
if both his parents had been Athenians, he would 
not have turned out so brave. He himself showed 
his contempt for the airs which the Athenians gave 
themselves on the strength of being sprung from 
the soil by the remark that this did not make them 
any better born than snails or wingless locusts. 

To begin with, he became a pupil of Gorgias the 
rhetorician, and hence the rhetorical style that he 
introduces in his dialogues, and especially in his 
Truth and in his Exhortations. According to Herm- 
ippus he intended at the public gathering for 
the Isthmian games to discourse on the faults and 
merits of Athenians, Thebans and Lacedaemonians, 
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/ , > / 4 b) ~ 4 
pevTo. TapatTyoac0at tOovTa mAcious EK TAY TOAEwY 
aduysLevous. 

2 de 4 > ah 4 \ “A 

otepov de mrapéBade MwKparer, Kat Toootrov 

~ @ 4 aA ~ 

avaro avrod, WOTE Tapnver Tots wabnTats yevéoBat 
avT@ mpos LwKparny ounpabyras. olK@VY T eV 
Tewpace? Kal eKaoTny nLepav Tovs TETTOpaKOVTA 
aTadiovs aviwy mKOvE UwKpatous, map ov Kal TO 
Kaptepikov AaPwv Kat TO amables CynAdaas KaTHp&e 
Tp@Tos Too Kuvigov. Kal OTL O Trovos ayalov 
cuvéotnoe dia Tod preydAou “HpaxdAdous Kal tod 

4 \ \ > \ ~ e , \ A ») A ~ 
Kupov, 70 ev azo TeV ‘EAA, To 5€ amo THY 
BapBapwv éAKnvoas. 

~ 4 ¢€ 4 / ] 4 €¢ / > \ 
3 Ilpa&rdés te Wpicatro Adyov cima, “ Adyos éotiv 
o TO Tt Hv 7 eort dn AGy. ”  éAeye TE auvexeés, 

‘waveinv adrdov 7 jobetny ’ > Kat ““ yp7 Toravrats 
mAnovalew yuvargiy at yapw etoovra.”’ ampds 
te TO Ilovrixov perpaxioy peAAov pouray avT@ Kal 

/ A 
mrudopevov rivwv avt@ Set, dyoat, ‘ BiBdapiou 
KaLvoU Kal ypadeiov KaLvod Kal TVva.KLOLoU Kawobd, 
J 
Tov vob TOPELPOLVEDY . mpos d€ TOV é€pdpevov 
A 
mooamyy yn, epy), “ av pev Kadjnv, e€ers KOWHY, 
av 0€ aiaxpar, efers Town. aKovcas mOTE OTL 
TlAdrwyv adrov Kcaxads Aéyer, “ Baoidtxov,” edn, 
‘Kad@s movobvTa KaK@s aKxovew.” 
, 4 \ 3 4 ae / > / 
4 Muovpevos mote ta “Opdixa, Tod tepéws etzrovTos 
OTL OL TadTa pvovpevor TroAAMVY ev adov ayalav 
peTiaxovot, © Tt ovv,” edn, ‘ovK amobvHoKets;”’ 


a There is the same untranslateable pun upon kawod= 
“new” and xal vob=‘‘a mind too,” as in ii. § 118. 

> Cf. M. Anton. vii. 36 ’Avrisevxdv, Baothixdv pev ed 
mparrev, Kaxws dé€ axovew, and Plutarch, Alex. c. 41 (of 
Alexander). 
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VI. 24. ANTISTHENES 


but begged to be excused when he saw throngs 
arriving from those cities. 

eaten on, however, he came into touch with 
Socrates, and derived so much benefit from him that 
he used to advise his own disciples to become fellow- 
pupils with him of Socrates. He lived in the Peiraeus, 
and every day would tramp the five miles to Athens 
in order to hear Socrates. [T'rom Socrates he learned 
his hardihood, emulating his disregard of feeling, 
and thus he inaugurated the Cynic way of life. He 
demonstrated that pain is a good thing by instan- 
cing the great Heracles and Cyrus, drawing the one 
example from the Greek world and the other from 
the barbarians. 

He was the first to define statement (or assertion) 
by saying that a statement is that which sets forth 
what a thing was or is. He used repeatedly to say, 
“ I'd rather be mad than feel pleasure,” and ‘ We 
ought to make love to such women as will feel a 
proper gratitude.’ When a lad from Pontus was 
about to attend his lectures, and asked him what 
he required, the answer was, ‘‘ Come with a new book, 
a new pen, and new tablets, if you have a mind to ”’ 
(implying the need of brains as well).¢ When some- 
one inquired what sort of wife he ought to marry, 
he said, “ If she’s beautiful, you'll not have her to 
yourself; if she’s ugly, you'll pay tor it dearly.” 
Being told that Plato was abusing him, he remarked, 
“ It is a royal privilege to do good and be ill spoken 
Or 6? 

When he was being initiated into the Orphic 
mysteries, the priest said that those admitted into 
these rites would be partakers of many good things 
in Hades. ‘‘ Why then,” said he, “ don’t you die?”’ 
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> 5 , / e > ” > PS) , >i al / 
overdilouevos rote ws ovK ein ex So eAevbépw, 
6¢ 99 \ v4 A \ 
ovde yap ex dvo,” édn, ‘ madaoriK@v, aAAa 
A a > > 3 7 A 4 9\ 7 
TAAGLOTLKOS ElpLL. EpwTwpevos Ota Ti OALyoUS 
” tf wv 6 b] 4 3 \ > Ul 
Ever pabyras, edn, ‘‘ dTe apyupéa adtovs éxBadAw 
(sie } a»? 3 A A / ~ A “ 
papdw.’ épwrnfeis Sa Ti muxp@s rots pabnrats 
’ De’ a7 \ e 9 ny) ) A me. , 
emimAntTTer, © Kal ot Latpol,’ yal, “Tots Kap- 
2 > 
vovow.  dwv mote potxov devyovra, ‘‘ w duc- 
yoy» s a A 
Tuxns, etme, “ andixov Kivduvov dBodod dSiadvyetv 
W a) A v 4 ¢ 4 ? 
iaxves. Kpetrtov edeye, Kaba dynow ‘Exdatwv ev 
aA 4 b) a 
Tais Xpetats, ets Kopakas 7 eis KOAaKas ép7recety: 
e \ A 
Ol fev yap vexpous, ot de Cavtas écblovaw. 
-E @ \ / 7 >) 3 a] / ” 
pwrnbers Tt waxapiwtratov év avOpwrro.s, edn, 
66 fos A A 
TO evTvxXobVTa amobaveiv.”’ yvwpipouv mote pos 
> 
avTov amodupopevov wes ein TA DTopvHUaTa aTroAWw- 
r yy 66 fe) / I> cc? a “A a © A \ 
exws, ede. yap, edn, “ev TH buyH adTa Kal p17 
A A ~ 
€v Tots yaptiows Kataypadew.’ woamep Uno TOO 
> «= \ / 7 4 \\ \ € A 
tov Tov atdynpov, ovTws édeye Tovs POovEepods 70 
a 7 wv 7 A / 
Tob tdiov nOovs Katecbiecbar. Tovs BovAopévous 
> fe > ” A 3 ~ A é ond 
afavatous eivar édn deiv evdoeBds Kal diKxaiws Civ. 
? \ i 
ToT edn Tas TrdAEs amdAAvobal, 6Tav pH SUvw- 
“~ t , 
Tat Tovs pavdAovs amo Tay omovdaiwy diaxpivew. 
aA i c¢ 3 “A 
eTawovpevos mote v0 movnpav, edn, “‘ aywvud 
[47 TL KaKOV elpyacpLal. 
4 A U \ ” 
‘Opovootvtwy adeAddv avpPiwow mavtros dy 
> a ? LY ral A 
Telyous LaxupoTéepay elvac. Tovatr’ edn deliv mrotet- 
7 
afar epddia a Kal vavayyoavtT. cuyKoAupPyceL. 
~ “A id 
overouloprevds mot’ éml TH movnpois suyyevecGat, 
~ 4 cles 
“Kat ot tatpol,”’ dyat, “ wera TOV vocovvTwr Etatv, 
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9). 4:6. ANTISTHENES 


Being reproached because his parents were not both 
free-born, “‘ Nor were they both wrestlers,’ quoth 
hey but yet J am a wrestler.” To the question 
why he had but few disciples he replied, ‘" Because 
I use a silver rod to eject them.” When he was 
asked why he was so bitter in reproving his pupils 
he replied, ‘ Physicians are just the same with their 
patients.” One day upon seeing an adulterer run- 
ning for his life he exclaimed, ‘ Poor wretch, what 
peril you might have escaped at the price of an 
obol.” He used to say, as we learn from Hecato 
in his Anecdotes, that it is better to fall in with 
crows than with flatterers; for in the one case you 
are devoured when dead, in the other case while 
alive. 

Being asked what was the height of human bliss, 
he replied, “To die happy.’ When a friend com- 
plained to him that he had lost his notes, “ You 
should have inscribed them,” said he, “on your 
mind instead of on paper.” As iron is eaten away 
by rust, so, said he, the envious are consumed by 
their own passion. Those who would fain be im- 
mortal must, he declared, live piously and justly. 
States, said he, are doomed when they are unable 
to distinguish good men from bad. Once, when he 
was applauded by rascals, he remarked, “I am 
horribly afraid I have done something wrong. . 

When brothers agree, no fortress is so strong as 
their common life, he said. The right outfit for a 
voyage, he said, is such as, even if you are ship- 
wrecked, will go through the water with you. One 
day when he was censured for keeping company with 
evil men, the reply he made was, “ Well, physicians 
are in attendance on their patients without getting 
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pb] > 3 / the ” 7 ~ \ / 
add’ od mupertovow.” aromov épy Tod pev oiTov 
” aA 

Tas aipas é€kA€yewv Kal év TH ToAguw Tos axpeious, 
bd A 

ev d€ woXTeEia TOovs ToVvNpovs pn TapacretoBat. 
> \ } 3 ~ / 3 , ” 
Eepwrnfeis Ti ad7@ mepryéyovev éx diAccodias, Epy, 


c¢ \ 4 ¢ a ¢ ma 99 > 4 > ~ 
to Ovvacbar €avT@ opiretv.”’ eimdvros atT@ 

‘ 4 ce 3 ,)3 6¢ \ la 9 4 
Twos Tapa mOToV, “‘ door, au 0€ pol, yaoi, 


‘avAngov.” Atoyéver xtT@va aitobyre 7rvEat Tpoe- 

erafe Oowsatiov. epwrnfeis ti tav pabyuaTtwr 
avayKa.oTaTov, ‘‘ TO TEptatpety, edn, “TO aTropav- 
Oavew.” mapexeAcveTo Te KaKw@s aKovoVYTas Kap- 
Tepetv aAdov 7 et AiBots Tis BaddAoiro. 

"Eoxwrrté te MWAatwva ws terupwpevov. Trop- 
7s yoov yevouevns immov Yeacdpevos dpvaktHy 
prot ™pos Tov TTAdrwva, ““ éddxets por Kai ov 
UTTOS av etvan AapempuvTys:”’ TouTo O¢ emel Kal 
ouvexes 6 [Adrwv tmmov émiver. kai mor’ eddav 
mpos avtov vooobvta Kat Jeacduevos AeKavnv evOa 
¢€ f > 4 ” 6¢ \ \ e ~ bd ~ 
6 [[Adtwv éunpexer Edn, “‘ yoAnv wev op@ evravda, 
~ A b ¢ m~ 39 4 > 4 \ 
tigov d€ ody Opa.’ oauveBovrAevev “ABnvatots Tovs 
Ww ee U +” A e 4 
ovous immous Wndicacbar: adoyov Sé yyoupevwr, 
é 3 \ \ \ 49?) 4 ¢¢ / > 

aAAa puny Kal oTparnyot, nat, “ paivovrar 7 Trap’ 
vpiv pdev HaGovres, povov d€ xetpotovnbeErTes. 
Tpos” TOV ElTTOVTA, * ToAAot oe emawovc., “Ti 
yap, ’ €pn, “ Kakov TeTr0inka;  ortpéepavros avtod 
TO OLEppwyos TOU TpiBavos els TO Tmpopaves, 
MwKpaTyns low pyow, “ ope) gov dua Tod TpiBwvos 

\ r 5 4 a P) a] \ e , tf 
trv dirodogiav.”’ éepwrnfels td Tov, Kaba dor 


, > ~ \ ~ ~ / A 
Mavias ev 7T@ Mlept trav YwKpatikwv, Tt Tormv 


¢ Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 260 c. 
> Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 35 


VI. 6-8. ANTISTHENES 


the fever themselves.” ‘It is strange,’ said he, 
“that we weed out the darnel from the corn and 
the unfit in war, but do not excuse evil men from 
the service of the state.”’ When he was asked what 
advantage had accrued to him from philosophy, his 
answer was, © The ability to hold converse with my- 
self.” Some one having called upon him over the 
wine for a song, he replied, “Then you must accom- 
pany me on the pipe.” When Diogenes begged a 
coat of him, he bade him fold his cloak around him 
double. Being asked what learning is the most 
necessary, he replied, ““ How to get rid of having 
anything to unlearn.” And he advised that when 
men are slandered, they should endure it more 
courageously than if they were pelted with stones. 
And he used to taunt Plato with being conceited. 
At all events when in a procession he spied a spirited 
charger he said, turning to Plato, “ It seems to me 
that you would have made just such a proud, showy 
steed.”’ This because Plato was constantly praising 
horseflesh. And one day he visited Plato, who was 
ill, and seeing the basin into which Plato had 
vomited, remarked, ‘ The bile I see, but not the 
pride.’ He used to recommend the Athenians to 
vote that asses are horses. When they deemed 
this absurd, his reply was,“ But yet generals are 
found among you who had had no training, but 
were merely elected.” “‘ Many men praise you,’ 
said one. “ Why, what wrong have I done?” was 
his rejoinder. When he turned the torn part of his 
cloak so that it came into view, Socrates no sooner 
saw this than he said, “I spy your love of fame 
peeping through your cloak.” ® Phanias in his work 
on the Socratics tells us how some one asked him 
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Kahos Kayabos EGOLTO, eon, el Ta KaKa a. exets 
ore PevKTa EOTL oan Tropa Twv ElooTwWY.  mpos 
Tov emawodvTa tpudyv, ‘‘ éxyOpa@v maides,”’ edn, 
‘ Tpugyceray. 

ITpos TO TapaaynwariCov avro TO mAdorn 
perpaxkwov, “* elr€ 401, dyno, “el deovy AdBou 6 0 


ek 
XaAxos, em Tie av ovet cepvevO va; | Tob 
ELTOVTOS, ‘emt KaAAeu,” “ ovK alaxuvy ovv, edn, 
‘ra Ojova yeyn fas A oem » Tlovruxod veavicKou 


ToAvwproew avrot emrayyeMopevon, Eb TO mAotov 
apixorro TOV Tapixwv, AaBav avrov Kal FdAaxov 
KEVOV m™pos aAguromudw 7 KE KQL oagapevos darjeu 
THS O€ airovons TO Ovapopor, “ veavicKos, ' €bn, 
‘* woe €av TO TAOtov adTot TaV Taplywv apixnrar. 
Avtos 6€ Kat “Avitrw THs puyis alTvos 
yeveolar doxel Kal MeAjrw tov Gavarov. [lovr- 
Kois yap veavicxoits Kata KAéos tod Lwxpa- 
Tous aplypévols TEpituywv amhyayev avTovs mpos 
tov “Avutov, etmwmv ev nOer codwrepov elvar Tod 
LwKpatous: ep @ dwayavaxTyoavtas Tovs mreEpte- 
oTa@ras exdumEar atrov. ef d€ trot Geacarto 
YUVALOV KEKOOUNMEVOV, AmTNEL ETL THY OLKLaY aUTHS 
Kat exéAeve Tov avopa e€ayayetvy immov Kai onda, 
woT el pev éxyo. TadTa, €dv tpvdayv: apvvetobau’ 
yap TOUTOLS* EL O€ [47), TEPLaLpEty TOV KOG}LOV. 
"Hpeckey avT@ Kal tdde. didaKTyHy amedetkvue 


1 aut’vecba vulg. 


¢ Here follow three extracts of Cynic maxims or rules of 
conduct ; for, strictly speaking, they had no tenets proper 
(ddfat, ddyuara). The last (§ 13) seems to be derived from 
Diocles. 
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VI. 8-10. ANTISTHENES 


what he must do to be good and noble, and he 
replied, ““ You must learn from those who know that 
the faults you have are to be avoided.” When 
some one extolled luxury his reply was, “ May the 
sons of your enemies live in luxury.” 

To the youth who was posing fantastically as an 
artist’s model he put this question. “ Tell me, if the 
bronze could speak, on what, think you, would it 
pride itself most?” “On its beauty,’ was the 
reply. “‘ Then,” said he, “ are you not ashamed of 
delighting in the very same quality as an inanimate 
object?’ Whena young man from Pontus promised 
to treat him with great consideration as soon as his 
boat with its freight of salt fish should arrive, he 
took him and an empty wallet to a flour-dealer’s, 
got it filled, and was going away. When the woman 
asked for the money, “ The young man will pay,’ 
said he, “‘ when his boatload of salt fish arrives.”’ 

Antisthenes is held responsible for the exile of 
Anytus and the execution of Meletus. For he fell 
in with some youths from Pontus whom the fame of 
Socrates had brought to Athens, and he led them off 
to Anytus, whom he ironically declared to be wiser 
than Socrates ; whereupon (it is said) those about 
him with much indignation drove Anytus out of the 
city. If he saw a woman anywhere decked out with 
ornaments, he would hasten to her house and bid 
her husband bring out his horse and arms, and then, 
if the man possessed them, let his extravagance 
alone, for (he said) the man could with these defend 
himself; but, if he had none, he would bid him 
strip off the finery. 

Favourite themes ? with him were the following. 
He would prove that virtue can be taught; that 
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THY dperny. TOUS avrous evyeveis [7 Jous” Kal 
evaperous’ auTapKn O€ THY apeT hy Tpos €VOALpLO- 
viay, pndevos mpoadeopevyy OTL 22) UwKpariKys 
laxvos. THY 7 apeTny TOV epyw elval, [ATE 
Aoyow Tetorav deouevnv unre ale ane 
avrapKn T elvat Tov codov: mavTa yap avTod 
civac Ta TOV GAAwY. THY T ddoglav ayafov Kat 
igov T@ Tdvw. Kal Tov codov ov KaTa TovS 
Keysevous vomous toditevoecbar, aAAad Kata Tov 
THS ApeTHS. yaunoew Te TeKvoToias yap, Tats 
evdpveoTtatats auvdvTa yuvalki. Kal épacOnoecbat 
d€° ovov yap €idévat Tov codov Tivwy xpn Eepav. 
"Avaypager 8’ attot Kat AtoxAns tavti. TO 
cop@ Eevov ovdev ovd dzopov.? ak€vepactos o 
ayafos: of azovdator didror- cuppayous zroretobar 
Tovs evisvyous dpa Kal SdiKalovs: avadaipetov 
O7rAov 1 apeTH: KpetTTov eoTL eT OAywv ayabay 
mpos amavtas Tovs KaKovds 7) pLeTA TOAAGY KaK@v 
mpos odAtyous ayabovs paxeo8ar. mpooéxew Tots 
exUpots: mpato. yap Tov apapTnudtwv atobavovrat. 
TOV OiKaLOV TEpL TAELoVos TroLetabaL TOU GUyyevods: 
avodpos Kal yuvatkos 7 att? apeTryn: tayaba KadAa, 
Ta KAKA aloxpda: Ta TOvypa voule mavTa EeviKd. 
Tetyos aodaréoratov dpovnow: pyre yap KaTap- 
petv pujte mpodidoo8ar. telyn KaTaoKevacTéov €Vv 
Tots att@v avadAwrows Xoyiopots. dteAeyeTo 3 
ev 7T@ Kuvoodpyer yuuvaciw jurxpov amobev trav 
mvA@v: OBev TWes Kal THY KUYLKHVY evTEdDDEV OVO- 


1 rods vulg.: o&s Richards. 
2 Gmropov coni. Henr. Steph. for &mro codd. 


VI. 10-13. ANTISTHENES 


nobility belongs to none other than the virtuous. 
And he held virtue to be sufficient in itself to ensure 
happiness, since it needed nothing else except the 
strength of a Socrates. And he maintained that 
virtue is an affair of deeds and does not need a store 
of words or learning; that the wise man is self- 
sufficing, for all the goods of others are his; that 
ill repute is a good thing and much the same as pain ; 
that the wise man will be guided in his public acts 
not by the established laws but by the law of virtue ; 
that he will also marry in order to have children 
from union with the handsomest women ; further- 
more that he will not disdain to love, for only the 
wise man knows who are worthy to be loved. 
Diocles records the following sayings of his: 
To the wise man nothing is foreign or impractic- 
able. A good man deserves to be loved. Men of 
worth are friends. Make allies of men who are at 
once brave and just. Virtue is a weapon that cannot 
be taken away. It is better to be with a handful 
of good men fighting against all the bad, than with 
hosts of bad men against a handful of good men. 
Pay attention to your enemies, for they are the 
first to discover your mistakes. Esteem an honest 
man above akinsman. Virtue is the same for women 
as for men. Good actions are fair and evil actions 
foul. Count all wickedness foreign and alien. 
Wisdom is a most sure stronghold which never 
crumbles away nor is betrayed. Walls of defence 
must be constructed in our own impregnable reason- 
ings. He used to converse in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges (White hound) at no great distance from 
the gates, and some think that the Cynic school 
derived its name from Cynosarges. Antisthenes 
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1 Atroxiwy: Reiske. 2 rdvrwy <rév> Richards. 














@ Anth. Pal. ix. 496. 
* ge, Erato; cf. Athen. xiii. p. 555 b, Ap. Rhod, mm a: 
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VI. 13-15. ANTISTHENES 


himself too was nicknamed a hound pure and simple. 
And he was the first, Diocles tells us, to double his 
cloak and be content with that one garment and to 
take up a staff and a wallet. Neanthes too asserts 
that he was the first to double his mantle. Sosicrates, 
however, in the third book of his Successions of 
Philosophers says this was first done by Diodorus 
of Aspendus, who also let his beard grow and used 
a staff and a wallet. 

Of all the Socratics Antisthenes alone is praised by 
Theopompus, who says he had consummate skill and 
could by means of agreeable discourse win over 
whomsoever he pleased. And this is clear from his 
writings and from Xenophon’s Banquet. It would 
seem that the most manly section of the Stoic School 
owed its origin to him. Hence Athenaeus the 
epigrammatist writes thus of them ?: 


Ye experts in Stoic story, ye who commit to sacred pages 
most excellent doctrines—that virtue alone is the good of 
the soul: for virtue alone saves man’s life and cities. But 
that Muse ° that is one of the daughters of Memory approves 
the pampering of the flesh, which other men have chosen for 
their aim. 


Antisthenes © gave the impulse to the indifference 
of Diogenes, the continence of Crates, and the hardi- 
hood of Zeno, himself laying the foundations of their 
state. Xenophon calls him the most agreeable of 
men in conversation and the most temperate in 
everything else. 

His writings are preserved in ten volumes. The 
first includes : 


¢ It seems clear that the passage which begins here is not 
from the same source as that (in § 14) which precedes the 
epigram, 
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VI. 15-16. ANTISTHENES 


A Treatise on Expression, or Styles of Speaking. 

Ajax, or The Speech of Ajax. 

Odysseus, or Concerning Odysseus. 

A Defence of Orestes, or Concerning Forensic 
Writers. 

Isography (similar writing), or Lysias and Isocrates. 

A Reply to the Speech of Isocrates entitled 
“ Without Witnesses. ”’ 


Vol. 2 includes : 

Of the Nature of Animals. 

Of Procreation of Children, or Of Marriage: a dis- 
course on love. 

Of the Sophists: a work on Physiognomy. 

On Justice and Courage: a hortative work in three 
books. 

Concerning Theognis, making a fourth and a fifth 
book. 


In the third volume are treatises : 


Of the Good. 

Of Courage. 

Of Law, or Of a Commonwealth. 

Of Law, or Of Goodness and Justice. 
Of Freedom and Slavery. 

Of Belief. 

Of the Guardian, or On Obedience. 


Of Victory : an economic work. 


In the fourth volume are included : 
Cyrus. 
The Greater Heracles, or Of Strength. 
The fifth contains : 
Cyrus, or Of Sovereignty. 
Aspasia. 
¥OL. II C 17 
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VI. 16-17. ANTISTHENES 


The sixth: 
Truth. 
Of Discussion: a handbook of debate. 
Satho, or Of Contradiction, in three books. 
On Talk. 


The seventh volume contains the following : 


On Education, or On Names, in five books. 
On the Use of Names: a controversial work. 
Of Questioning and Answering. 

Of Opinion and Knowledge, in four books. 
‘Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of Those in the Underworld. 

Of Nature, in two books. 

A Problem concerning Nature, two books. 
Opinions, or The Controversialist. 
Problems about Learning. 


In the eighth volume are : 


On Music. 

On Commentators. 

On Homer. 

On Wickedness and Impiety. 
On Calchas. 

On the Scout. 

On Pleasure. 


The ninth volume contains : 


Of the Odyssey. 

Of the Minstrel’s Staff. 
Athena, or Of Telemachus. 
Of Helen and Penelope. 
Of Proteus. 

Cyclops, or Of Odysseus. 
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VI. 18-19. ANTISTHENES 


Of the Use of Wine, or Of Intoxication, or Of the 
Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

Of Odysseus, Penelope and the Dog. 


The contents of the tenth volume are : 
Heracles, or Midas. 
Heracles, or Of Wisdom or Strength. 
Cyrus, or The Beloved. 
Cyrus, or The Scouts. 
Menexenus, or On Ruling. 
Alcibiades. 
Archelaus, or Of Kingship. 


This is the list of his writings. 


Timon finds fault with him for writing so much 
and calls him a prolific trifler. He died of disease 
just as Diogenes, who had come in, inquired of him, 
“ Have you need of a friend?” Once too Diogenes, 
when he came to him, brought a dagger. And 
when Antisthenes cried out, ““ Who will release me 
from these pains?” replied, ‘‘ This,” showing him 
ime daeeer, | said, quoth the other, “from 
my pains, not from life.” It was thought that he 
showed some weakness in bearing his malady through 
love of life. And here are my verses upon him ?: 

Such was your nature, Antisthenes, that in your lifetime 
you were a very bulldog to rend the heart with words, if not 
with teeth. Yet you died of consumption. Maybe some one 
will say, What of that? We must anyhow have some guide 
to the world below. 

There have been three other men named Anti- 
sthenes: one a follower of Heraclitus, another a 
* Anth. Pal. vii. 115. 

al 
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VI. 19-21. ANTISTHENES—DIOGENES 


native of Ephesus, and the third of Rhodes, a 
historian. 

And whereas we have enumerated the pupils of 
Aristippus and of Phaedo, we will now append an 
account of the Cynics and Stoics who derive from 
Antisthenes. And let it be in the following order. 


CuapTer 2. DIOGENES (404-323 B.c.) 


Diogenes was a native of Sinope, son of Hicesius, 
a banker. Diocles relates that he went into exile 
because his father was entrusted with the money of 
the state and adulterated the coinage. But Eubu- 
lides in his book on Diogenes says that Diogenes 
himself did this and was forced to leave home along 
with his father. Moreover Diogenes himself actu- 
ally confesses in his Pordalus that he adulterated the 
coinage. Some say that having been appointed to 
superintend the workmen he was persuaded by them, 
and that he went to Delphi or to the Delian oracle 
in his own city and inquired of Apollo whether he 
should do what he was urged to do. When the god 
gave him permission to alter the political currency, 
not understanding what this meant, he adulterated 
the state coinage, and when he was detected, accord- 
ing to some he was banished, while according to 
others he voluntarily quitted the city for fear of 
consequences. One version is that his father en- 
trusted him with the money and that he debased 
it, in consequence of which the father was imprisoned 
and died, while the son fled, came to Delphi, and 
inquired, not whether he should falsify the coinage, 
but what he should do to gain the greatest reputation ; 
and that then it was that he received the oracle. 


2° 
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An eminent politician. Pausanias, i. cc. 25, 26, describes 
a emer of Olympiodorus in the Acropolis, and takes occasion 
to recount his exploits, how (c. 288 B.c.) he delivered Athens 
from the Macedonians (cf. Plut. Demetr. c. 46). As to 
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VI. 21-23. DIOGENES 


On reaching Athens he fell in with Antisthenes. 
Being repulsed by him, because he never welcomed 
pupils, by sheer persistence Diogenes wore him out. 
Once when he stretched out his staff against him, 
the pupil offered his head with the words, “ Strike, 
for you will find no wood hard enough to keep me 
away from you, so long as [ think you’ve something 
to say. From that time forward he was his pupil, 
and, exile as he was, set out upon a simple life. 

Through watching a mouse running about, says 
Theophrastus in the Megarian dialogue, not looking 
for a place to lie down in, not afraid of the dark, not 
seeking any of the things which are considered to be 
dainties, he discovered the means of adapting himself 
to circumstances. He was the first, say some, to 
fold his cloak because he was obliged to sleep in it 
as well, and he carried a wallet to hold his victuals, 
and he used any place for any purpose, for break- 
fasting, sleeping, or conversing. And then he would 
say, pointing to the portico of Zeus and the Hall of / 
Processions, that the Athenians had provided him 
with places to live in. He did not lean upon a staff 
until he grew infirm ; but afterwards he would carry 
it everywhere, not indeed in the city, but when 
walking along the road with it and with his wallet ; 
so say Olympiodorus,? once a magistrate at Athens, 
Polyeuctus the orator, and Lysanias the son of 
Aeschrio. He had written to some one to try and 
procure a cottage for him. When this man was a 
long time about it, he took for his abode the tub in 
the Metroén, as he himself explains in his letters. 
And in summer he used to roll in it over hot sand, 


— 


the variant ’A@nvéédwpos, nothing is known of any Athenian 
politician of that name. 
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@ Some of the stories which follow are so much alike that 
it is charitable to suppose that Laertius drew from more than 
one collection of the sayings of Diogenes. 
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VI. 23-26. DIOGENES 


while in winter he used to embrace statues covered 
with snow, using every means of inuring himself 
to hardship. 

He was great at pouring scorn on his contem- 
poraries. The school of Euclides he called bilious, 
and Plato's lectures waste of time, the performances 
at the Dionysia great peep-shows for fools, and the 
demagogues the mob’s lacqueys. He used also to 
say that when he saw physicians, philosophers and 
pilots at their work, he deemed man the most 
intelligent of all animals; but when again he saw 
interpreters of dreams and diviners and those who 
attended to them, or those who were puffed up with 
conceit of wealth, he thought no animal more silly. 
He would continually say? that for the conduct of 
life we need right reason or a halter. 

Observing Plato one day at a costly banquet 
taking olives, ‘‘ How is it,” he said,? “ that you the 
philosopher who sailed to Sicily for the sake of these 
dishes, now when they are before you do not enjoy 
them?” “Nay, by the gods, Diogenes,” replied 
Plato, “there also for the most part I lived upon 
olives and such like.” “ Why then,” said Diogenes, 
“did you need to go to Syracuse? Was it that 
Attica at that time did not grow olives?” But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History attributes this 
to Aristippus. Again, another time he was eating 
dried figs when he encountered Plato and offered 
him a share of them. When Plato took them and 
ate them, he said, “I said you might share them, 
not that you might eat them all up.” 

And one day when Plato had invited to his house 


> Obviously Favorinus was not the author (vide infra) 
whom Laertius followed here. 
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¢ The point of Sotion’s version is best seen if for the 
indirect rov IlA\dtwva tov Kiva (se. marew) we substitute the 
direct speech rév I1\d7wva 6 Kkiwy (sc. 7a7d). 

> From Epictetus iii. 15. 4 it is evident that competition 
in digging trenches (€»v rw dyave mapoptocecOa) formed a 
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friends coming from Dionysius, Diogenes trampled 
upon his carpets and said, “ 1 trample upon Plato’s 
vainglory.”’ Plato’s reply was, “ How much pride 
you expose to view, Diogenes, by seeming not to be 
proud.” Others tell us that what Diogenes said 
was, ““I trample upon the pride of Plato,’’ who 
retorted, “ Yes, Diogenes, with pride of another 
sort.” Sotion,? however, in his fourth book makes 
the Cynic address this remark to Plato himself. 
Diogenes once asked him for wine, and after that 
also for some dried figs; and Plato sent him a 
whole jar full. Then the other said, “ If some one 
asks you how many two and two are, will you answer, 
Twenty ? So, it seems, you neither give as you are 
asked nor answer as you are questioned.” Thus he 
scoffed at him as one who talked without end. 

Being asked where in Greece he saw good men, 
he replied, ““ Good men nowhere, but good boys at 
‘Lacedaemon.” When one day he was gravely dis- 
coursing and nobody attended to him, he began 
whistling, and as people clustered about him, he 
reproached them with coming in all seriousness to 
hear nonsense, but slowly and contemptuously when 
the theme was serious. He would say that men 
strive in digging® and kicking to outdo one 
another, but no one strives to become a good man 
and true. And he would wonder that the gram- 
marians should investigate the ills of Odysseus, 
while they were ignorant of their own. Or that the 
musicians should tune the strings of the lyre, while 
leaving the dispositions of their own souls discordant ; 
that the mathematicians should gaze at the sun 


. part of the course of preparation which athletes underwent 
at Olympia. 
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* Cf. Ecclus. iv. 31 (36) un éorw 7 xelp cov éxrerapéev7 eis 
To daBetvy cal €vy rw dmrodiddvac cvvecradudrn, “let not thine 
hand be stretched out to receive, and shut when thou 
shouldest repay.” 

’ Menagius, followed by Hiibner, on the authority of 
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and the moon, but overlook matters close at hand ; 
that the orators should make a fuss about justice 
m their speeches, but never practise it; or that 
the avaricious should cry out against money, while 
inordinately fond of it. He used also to condemn 
those who praised honest men for being superior to 


money, while themselves envying the very rich. He | 


was moved to anger that men should sacrifice to the 
gods to ensure health and in the midst of the sacrifice 
should feast to the detriment of health. He was 
astonished that when slaves saw their masters were 


gluttons, they did not steal some of the viands. | 
He would praise those who were about to marry — 


and refrained, those who intending to go a voyage 


ee 


never set sail, those who thinking to engage in _ 


politics do no such thing, those also who purposing (| 


to rear a family do not do so, and those who make 
ready to live with potentates, yet never come near 
them after all. He used to say, moreover, that 
we ought to stretch out our hands to our friends 
with the fingers open and not closed.¢ Menippus ? 
in his Sale of Diogenes tells how, when he was cap- 
tured and put up for sale, he was asked what he 
could do. He replied, ‘‘Govern men.” And he told 
the crier to give notice in case anybody wanted to 
purchase a master for himself. Having been for- 
bidden to sit down, “‘ It makes no difference,” said 
he, “for in whatever position fishes lie, they still 
find purchasers.” And he said he marvelled that 
before we buy a jar or dish we try whether it rings 
true, but if it is a man are content merely to look 


Ambrosius, reads ‘‘ Hermippus’”’; for among the works of 
Menippus enumerated by Laertius below (§ 101) there is no 
mention of a ‘‘ Sale of Diogenes.” 
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at him. To Xeniades who purchased him he said, 
~ You must obey me, although | am a slave ; for, 
if a physician or a steersman were in slavery, he 
would be obeyed.” Eubulus in his book entitled 
The Sale of Diogenes tells us that this was how he 
trained the sons of Xeniades. After their other 
studies he taught them to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, to sling stones and to hurl javelins. Later, 
when they reached the wrestling-school, he would 
not permit the master to give them full athletic 
training, but only so much as to heighten their 
colour and keep them in good condition. 

The boys used to get by heart many passages 
from poets, historians, and the writings of Diogenes 
himself; and he would practise them in every short 
cut to a good memory. In the house too he taught 
them to wait upon themselves, and to be content with 
plain fare and water to drink. He used to make them 
crop their hair close and to wear it unadorned, and 
to go lightly clad, barefoot, silent, and not looking 
about them in the streets. He would also take them 
out hunting. They on their part had a great regard 
for Diogenes and made requests of their parents for 
him. The same Eubulus relates that he grew old 
in the house of Xeniades, and when he died was 
buried by his sons. There Xeniades once asked hin 


how he wished to be buried. ‘To which he replied, 


yen my face.” “Why?” inquired the other. 


“ Because,” said he, “ after a little time down will | 


be converted into up.’ This because the Mace- 
donians had now got the supremacy, that is, had 
risen high from a humble position. Some one took 
him into a magnificent house and warned him not 
to expectorate, whereupon having cleared his throat 
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he discharged the phlegm into the man’s face, being 
unable, he said, to find a meaner receptacle. Others 
father this upon Aristippus. One day he shouted 
out for men, and when people collected, hit out at 
them with his stick, saying, “It was men I called 
for, not scoundrels.’ ‘This is told by Hecato in the 
first book of his Anecdotes. Alexander is reported to 
have said, “‘ Had I not been Alexander, I should have 
liked to be Diogenes.” 

The word “ disabled ” (avarpovs), Diogenes held, 
ought to be applied not to the deaf or blind, but to 
those who have no wallet (7jpa). One day he made 
his way with head half shaven into a party of young 
revellers, as Metrocles relates in his Anecdotes, and 
was roughly handled by them. Afterwards he 
entered on a tablet the names of those who had 
struck him and went about with the tablet hung 
round his neck, till he had covered them with 
ridicule and brought universal blame and discredit 
upon them. He described himself as a hound of the 
sort which all men praise, but no one, he added, of 
his admirers dared go out hunting along with him. 
When some one boasted that at the Pythian games 
he had vanquished men, Diogenes replied, ‘‘ Nay, I 
defeat men, you defeat slaves.”’ 

To those who said to him, “‘ You are an old man; 
take a rest, ‘“ What?” he replied, “if I were 
running in the stadium, ought I to slacken my pace 
when approaching the goal? ought I not rather to 
put on speed?”’ Having been invited to a dinner,} 
he declared that he wouldn't go; for, the last time 
he went, his host had not expressed a proper grati- 
tude. He would walk upon snow barefoot and do | 
the other things mentioned above. Not only so; he 
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@ Eur. Med. 410. 
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even attempted to eat meat raw, but could not 
manage to digest it. He once found Demosthenes 
the orator lunching at an inn, and, when he retired 
within, Diogenes said, “ All the more you will be 
inside the tavern.” When some strangers expressed 
a wish to see Demosthenes, he stretched out his 
middle finger and said, ‘‘ There goes the demagogue 
of Athens.” Some one dropped a loaf of bread and 
was ashamed to pick it up; whereupon Diogenes, 
wishing to read him a lesson, tied a rope to the neck 
of a wine-jar and proceeded to drag it across the 
Ceramicus. 

He used to say that he followed the example of 
the trainers of choruses ; for they too set the note 
a little high, to ensure that the rest should hit the 
right note. Most people, he would say, are so nearly 
mad that a finger makes all the difference. For, if 
you go along with your middle finger stretched out, 
some one will think you mad, but, if it’s the little 


| 


finger, he will not think so. Very valuable things, : 


said he, were bartered for things of no value, and 
vice versa. At all events a statue fetches three 
thousand drachmas, while a quart of barley-flour is 
sold for two copper coins. 

To Xeniades, who purchased him, he said, “‘ Come, 
see that you obey orders.’’ When he quoted the line, 


Backward the streams flow to their founts,@ 


Diogenes asked, “If you had been ill and had 
purchased a doctor, would you then, instead of 
obeying him, have said “‘ Backward the streams 
flow to their founts’’’? Some one wanted to study 
philosophy under him. Diogenes gave him a tunny 
to carry and told him to follow him. And when 
for shame the man threw it away and departed, 


of 
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@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 284. 
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some time after on meeting him he laughed and 
said, “The friendship between you and me was 
broken by a tunny.” The version given by Diocles, 
however, is as follows. Some one having said to 
him, “ Lay your commands upon us, Diogenes,” 
he took him away and gave him a cheese to carry, 
which cost half an obol. The other declined ; where- 
upon he remarked, “ The friendship between you 
and me is broken by a little cheese worth half an 
obol.”’ 

One day, observing a child drinking out of his _ 
hands, he cast away the cup from his wallet with 
the words, “‘ A child has beaten me in plainness of 
living.” He also threw away his bow! when in like 
manner he saw a child who had broken his plate — 
taking up his lentils with the hollow part of a morsel 
of bread. He used also to reason thus: “‘ All things 
belong to the gods. The wise are friends of the 
gods, and friends hold things in common. Therefore 
all things belong to the wise.” One day he saw a 
woman kneeling before the gods in an ungraceful 
attitude, and wishing to free her of superstition, 
according to Zoilus of Perga, he came forward and 
said, ‘“‘ Are you not afraid, my good woman, that a 
god may be standing behind you ?—for all things 
are full of his presence—and you may be put to 
shame?” He dedicated to Asclepius a bruiser who, 
whenever people fell on their faces, used to run up 
to them and bruise them. 

All the curses of tragedy, he used to say, had 
lighted upon him. At all events he was 


A homeless exile, to his country dead. 
A wanderer who begs his daily bread.? 


But he claimed that to fortune he could oppose 
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courage, to convention nature, to passion reason. 
When he was sunning himsclf in the Craneum, | 
Alexander came and stood over him and said, “ Ask | 
of me any boon you like.” ‘To which he replied, | 
“Stand out of my light.’”’** Some one had been | 
reading aloud for a very long time, and when he was 
near the end of the roll pointed to a space with 
no writing on it. ‘Cheer up, my men,” cried 
Diogenes; “there’s land in sight.”” To one who. 
by argument had proved conclusively that he 
had horns, he said, touching his forehead, “ Well, 
I for my part don't see any.” In like manner, 
when somebody declared that there is no such 
thing as motion, he got up and walked about. 
When some one was discoursing on celestial pheno- 
mena, “How many days,” asked Diogenes, “ were 
you in coming from the sky?”’ A eunuch of bad 
character had inscribed on his door the words, “ Let 
methine evil enter. ‘“‘ How then,” he asked, “ is 
the master of the house to get in?” When he had 
anointed his feet with unguent, he declared that from 
his head the unguent passed into the air, but from his 
feet into his nostrils. The Athenians urged him to 
become initiated, and told him that in the other 
world those who have been initiated enjoy a special 
privilege. “‘ It would be ludicrous,” quoth he, “ if 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas are to dwell in the mire, 
while certain folk of no account will live in the Isles 
of the Blest because they have been initiated.” 
When mice crept on to the table he addressed 
them thus, “See now even Diogenes keeps para- 
sites. When Plato styled him a dog, “ Quite true,” 
he said, “ for I come back again and again to those 
who have sold me.” As he was leaving the public , 
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¢ Where the wool was of fine quality, as near Tarentum 
(Hor. Carm. ii. 6. 10 “ pellitis ovibus ’’), the fleeces were 
protected by coverings of skin, partly against damage from 
brambles and partly to preserve the colour (Varro, /t.£f. ii. 2). 
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baths, somebody inquired if many men were bathing. 
He said, No. But to another who asked if there was 
a great crowd of bathers, he said, Yes. Plato had 
defined Man as an animal, biped and featherless, 
and was applauded. Diogenes plucked a fowl and 
brought it into the lecture-room with the words, 
“ Here is Plato’s man.” In consequence of which 
there was added to the definition, “ having broad 
nails.” To one who asked what was the proper 
time for lunch, he said, “‘ If a rich man, when you | 
will; if a poor man, when you can.” 

At Megara he saw the sheep protected by leather 
jackets, while the children went bare. ‘“‘ It’s better,” 
said he, “to be a Megarian’s ram than his son.’ 4 
To one who had brandished a beam at him and then 
erica, Wook out,” he replied, “ What, are you 
intending to strike me again?’’ He used to call 
the demagogues the lackeys of the people and the 
crowns awarded to them the efflorescence of fame. 
He lit a lamp in broad daylight and said, as he went 
about, “‘ I am looking for a man.” One day he got 
a thorough drenching where he stood, and, when the 
bystanders pitied him, Plato said, if they really 
pitied him, they should move away, alluding to his 
vanity. When some one hit him a blow with his fist, 
“ Heracles,” said he, “‘ how came I to forget to put 
on a helmet when I walked out?” Further, when 
Meidias assaulted him and went on to say, “‘ There 
are 3000 drachmas to your credit,’ the next day he 
took a pair of boxing-gauntlets, gave him a thrashing 
and said, ““ There are 3000 blows to your credit.” 


We are reminded of what Augustus said when he heard of 
the execution of Antipater, ‘‘ It is better to be Herod’s pig 
than his son.” 
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When Lysias the druggist asked him if he believed 
in the gods, ‘‘ How can I help believing in them,” 
said he, “ when I see a god-forsaken wretch like 
you?” Others give this retort to Theodorus. 
Seeing some one perform religious purification, he 
said, ‘‘ Unhappy man, don’t you know that you can 
no more get rid of errors of conduct by sprinklings 
than you can of mistakes in grammar?’ He would 
rebuke men in general with regard to their prayers, 
declaring that they asked for those things which 
seemed to them to be good, not for such as are truly 
good. As for those who were excited over their 
dreams he would say that they cared nothing for 
what they did in their waking hours, but kept their 
curiosity for the visions called up in their sleep. At 
Olympia, when the herald proclaimed Dioxippus to 
be victor over the men, Diogenes protested, ‘‘ Nay, 
he is victorious over slaves, I over men.” 

Still he was loved by the Athenians. At all 
events, when a youngster broke up his tub, they 
gave the boy a flogging and presented Diogenes 
with another. Dionysius the Stoic says that after 
Chaeronea he was seized and dragged off to Philip, 
and being asked who he was, replied, ‘“‘ A spy upon 
your insatiable greed.” For this he was admired 
and set free. 

Alexander having on one occasion sent a letter to 
Antipater at Athens by a certain Athlios, Diogenes, 
who was present, said : 

Graceless son of graceless sire to graceless wight by 
graceless squire. 

Perdiccas having threatened to put him to death 
unless he came to him, “ That’s nothing wonder- 
ful,” quoth he, ‘“‘ for a beetle or a tarantula would 
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@ i.e. “some day you'll come to the gallows.” 
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do the same.’’ Instead of that he would have ex- 


pected the threat to be that Perdiccas would be , 


quite happy to do without his company. He would 
often insist loudly that the gods had given to men 
the means of living easily, but this had been put 
out of sight, because we require honeyed cakes, 


| 
| 


| 


unguents and the like. Hence to a man whose | 


shoes were being put on by his servant, he said, 
“You have not attained to full felicity, unless he 
wipes your nose as well; and that will come, when 
you have lost the use of your hands.” 

Once he saw the officials of a temple leading away 
some one who had stolen a bowl belonging to the 
treasurers, and said, “‘ The great thieves are leading 
away the little thief.” Noticing a lad one day 
throwing stones at a cross (gibbet), ‘‘ Well done,’’ he 
said, “‘ you will hit your mark.’ When some boys 
clustered round him and said, ‘‘ Take care he doesn’t 
bite us,’ he answered, “‘ Never fear, boys, a dog 
does not eat beetroot.” To one who was proud of 
wearing a lion’s skin his words were, “ Leave off dis- 
honouring the habiliments of courage.” When some 
one was extolling the good fortune of Callisthenes 
and saying what splendour he shared in the suite 
of Alexander, ‘‘ Not so,”’ said Diogenes, “ but rather 
ill fortune; for he breakfasts and dines when 
Alexander thinks fit.”’ 

Being short of money, he told his friends that he 
applied to them not for alms, but for repayment of 
his due. When behaving indecently in the market- 
place, he wished it were as easy to relieve hunger 


a 


by rubbing an empty stomach. Seeing a youth | 


starting off to dine with satraps, he dragged him 
off, took him to his friends and bade them keep 
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# “You would not see so many bones if I were the dog,” 
was Dante’s retort when annoyed by similar attentions at 
the table of Can Grande. 
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strict watch over him. When a youth effeminately 
attired put a question to him, he declined to answer 
unless he pulled up his robe and showed whether he 
was man or woman. A youth was playing cottabos 
in the baths. Diogenes said to him, ‘‘ The better 


you play, the worse it is for you.” At a feast | 


certain people kept throwing ail the bones to him as 
they would have done to a dog. Thereupon he 
played a dog’s trick and drenched them. 

Rhetoricians and all who talked for reputation he 
used to call “thrice human,” meaning thereby 
“thrice wretched.” An ignorant rich man he used 
to call “ the sheep with the golden fleece.” Seeing 
a notice on the house of a profligate, ‘‘ To be sold,” 
he said, ‘‘ I knew well that after such surfeiting you 
would throw up the owner.” To a young man who 
complained of the number of people who annoyed 
him by their attentions he said, “‘ Cease to hang out 
a sign of invitation.’ Of a public bath which was 
dirty he said, “ When people have bathed here, 
where are they to go to get clean?’’ There was 
a stout musician whom everybody depreciated and 
Diogenes alone praised. When asked why, he said, 
“ Because being so big, he yet sings to his lute and 
does not turn brigand.” 

The musician who was always deserted by his 
audience he greeted with a “ Hail chanticleer,” and 
when asked why he so addressed him, replied, 
“ Because your song makes every one get up.” A 
young man was delivering a set speech, when 
Diogenes, having filled the front fold of his dress 
with lupins, began to eat them, standing right oppo- 
site to him. Having thus drawn off the attention of 
the assemblage, he said he was greatly surprised 
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that they should desert the orator to look at himself. 
A very superstitious person addressed him thus, 
“With one blow I will break your head.” “ And 
I,” said Diogenes, “‘ by a sneeze from the left will 
make you tremble.” Hegesias having asked him to 
lend him one of his writings, he said, ‘‘ You are a 
simpleton, Hegesias; you do not choose painted 
figs, but real ones; and yet you pass over the true 
training and would apply yourself to written rules.” 

When some one reproached him with his exile, his 
reply was, “ Nay, it was through that, you miserable 
fellow, that I came to be a philosopher.” Again, 
when some one reminded him that the people of 
Sinope had sentenced him to exile, ‘‘ And I them,” 
said he, “‘to home-staying.”” Once he saw an 
Olympic victor tending sheep and thus accosted 
him: “ Too quickly, my good friend, have you left 
Olympia for Nemea.*”” Being asked why athletes are 
so stupid, his answer was, “ Because they are built 
up of pork and beef.”” He once begged alms of a 
statue, and, when asked why he did so, replied, 
“ To get practice in being refused.” In asking alms 
—as he did at first by reason of his poverty— 
he used this form: “ If you have already given to 
anyone else, give to me also ; if not, begin with me.” 

On being asked by a tyrant what bronze is best 
for a statue, he replied, ‘‘ That of which Harmodius 
and Aristogiton were moulded.” Asked how 
Dionysius treated his friends, “‘ Like purses,” he 
replied; “so long as they are full, he hangs them 
up, and, when they are empty, he throws them 
away. Some one lately wed had set up on his door 
Ee notice : 


@ Shepherd’s Bush. 
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@ Cf. inf. vii. § 111; 1 Tim. vi. 10, ‘‘ The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 
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The son of Zeus, victorious Heracles, 
Dwells here ; let nothing evil enter in. 


To which Diogenes added “ After war, alliance.” 
The love of money he declared to be mother-city 
of all evils.* Seeing a spendthrift eating olives in a 
tavern, he said, “If you had breakfasted in this 
fashion, you would not so be dining.”’ 

Good men he called images of the gods, and love 
the business of the idle. To the question what is 
wretched in life he replied, ‘‘ An old man destitute.” 
Being asked what creature's bite is the worst, he 
said, ‘‘ Of those that are wild a sycophant’s ; of those 
that are tame a flatterer’s.” Upon seeing two 
centaurs very badly painted, he asked, “ Which of 
these is Chiron? ’’ (worse man). Ingratiating speech 
he compared to honey used to choke you. The 
stomach he called livelihood’s Charybdis.2 Hearing 
a report that Didymon the flute-player had been 
caught in adultery, his comment was, “His name 
alone is sufficient to hang him.” To the question 
why gold is pale, his reply was, “‘ Because it has so 
many thieves plotting against it.” On seeing a 
woman carried in a litter, he remarked that the cage 
was not in keeping with the quarry. 

One day seeing a runaway slave sitting on the 
brink of a well, he said, ‘Take care, my lad, you 
don’t fall in.” Seeing a boy taking clothes at the 
baths, he asked, “Is it for a little unguent 
(dAetpparcorv) or is it for anew cloak (4AX’ iuariov)?” 
Seeing some women hanged from an olive-tree, he 
said; ‘Would »that every tree bore similar fruit.” 
On seeing a footpad he accosted him thus : 


> i.e. a whirlpool engulfing a man’s livelihood. 
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What mak’st thou here, my gallant ? 
Com’st thou perchance for plunder of the dead ? 4 


Being asked whether he had any maid or boy to 
wait on him, he said “ No.” “If you should die, 
then, who will carry you out to burial?” “ Who- 
ever wants the house,”’ he replied. 

Noticing a good-looking youth lying in an exposed 
position, he nudged him and cried, “ Up, man, up, 
lest some foe thrust a dart into thy back!”’ To one 
who was feasting lavishly he said : 


Short-liv’d thou’lt be, my son, by what thou—buy’st.® 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using 
the nouns “ tablehood ” and “ cuphood,”’ he said, 
“Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and 
cuphood, Plato, I can nowise see.’ ‘‘ That’s readily 
accounted for,’ said Plato, “‘ for you have the eyes 
to see the visible table and cup; but not the under- 
standing by which ideal tablehood and cuphood are 
discerned.” 

On being asked by somebody, “ What sort of a 
man do you consider Diogenes to be? ”’ “ A Socrates 


gone mad,” saidhe.° Being asked what was the right | 


time to marry, Diogenes replied, “ For a young man 
not yet: for an old man never at all.”” Being asked 
what he would take to be soundly cuffed, he replied, 
“ Ahelmet.” Seeing a youth dressing with elaborate 
care, he said, “ If it's for men, youre a fool; if for 
women, a knave.” One day he detected a youth 
blushing. “‘ Courage,” quoth he, “that is the hue 

@ Hom. Jl. x. 348, 387. 

eC) ome Jie. 40; xviii. 95. 

¢ 4.e. Plato. This anecdote is found in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xiv. 33 eiwde dé, gaciv, 6 IINdtwv wepi Aroyévous Néyeuv re 
patvduevos ovTOs LwKparns €oriv. 


rule 
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of virtue.”” One day after listening to a couple of 
lawyers disputing, he condemned them both, saying 
that the one had no doubt stolen, but the other had 
not lost anything. To the question what wine he 
found pleasant to drink, he replied, “That for which 
other people pay.” When he was told that many 
people laughed at him, he made answer, “‘ But I am 
not laughed down.” 

When some one declared that life is an evil, he 
comectea hime: “Not life itself, but living ill.” 
When he was adviséd to go in pursuit of his runaway 
slave, he replied, “ It would be absurd, if Manes 
can live without Diogenes, but Diogenes cannot get 
on without Manes.’ When breakfasting on olives 
amongst which a cake had been inserted, he flung it 
away and addressed it thus : 


Stranger, betake thee from the princes’ path. 


And on another occasion thus : 


He lashed an olive.® 


Being asked what kind of hound he was, he replied, 
“When hungry, a Maltese ; when full, a Molossian 
—two breeds which most people praise, though for 
fear of fatigue they do not venture out hunting with 
them. So neither can you live with me, because 
you are afraid of the discomforts.” 

Being asked if the wise eat cakes, “ Yes,” he said, 
“cakes of all kinds, just like other men.” Being 
asked why people give to beggars but not to 
philosophers, he said, “‘ Because they think they may 
one day be lame or blind, but never expect that 
they will turn to philosophy.” He was begging of 
a miserly man who was slow to respond; so he 
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said, “ My friend, it’s for food that I’m asking, not 
for funeral expenses.’ Being reproached one day for 
having falsified the currency, he said, “That was the 
time when I was such as you are now; but such 
as I am now, you will never be.” To another who 
reproached him for the same offence he made a more 
scurrilous repartee. 

On coming to Myndus and finding the gates large, 
though the city itself was very small, he cried, 
~ Men of Myndus, bar your gates, lest the city 
should run away.” Seeing a man who had been 
eaught stealing purple, he said: 


Fast gripped by purple death and forceful fate.* 


When Craterus wanted him to come and visit him, 
~ No,” he replied, “I would rather live on a few 
grains of salt at Athens than enjoy sumptuous fare 
at Craterus’s table.” He went up to Anaximenes 
the rhetorician, who was fat, and said, “‘ Let us 
beggars have something of your paunch; it will be 
a relief to you, and we shall get advantage.”” And 
when the same man was discoursing, Diogenes dis- 
tracted his audience by producing some salt fish. 
This annoyed the lecturer, and Diogenes said, ““ An 
obol’s worth of salt fish has broken up Anaximenes’ 
lecture-class.”’ 

Being reproached for eating in the market-place, 
~ Well, it was in the market-place,” he said, “‘ that 
I felt hungry.’ Some authors affirm that the follow- 
ing also belongs to him: that Plato saw him washing 
lettuces, came up to him and quietly said to him, 
** Had you paid court to Dionysius, you wouldn't 
now be washing lettuces,’ and that he with equal 
calmness made answer, “ If you had washed lettuces, 
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a As Chiron was the wisest and best, so Eurytion was the 
most intemperate, of the Centaurs: ‘* Eurytion, ebriosus ille 
Centaurus ” (Menagius). 
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you wouldn't have paid court to Dionysius.” When / 
some one said, “ Most people laugh at you,” his 
reply was, © And so very likely do the asses at them ; 
but as they don’t care for the asses, so neither do 
I care for them.” One day observing a youth 
studying philosophy, he said, ““ Well done, Philosophy, 
that thou divertest admirers of bodily charms to the 
real beauty of the soul.” 

When some one expressed astonishment at the 
votive offerings in Samothrace, his comment was, 
“There would have been far more, if those who 
were not saved had set up offerings.” But others 
attribute this remark to Diagoras of Melos. To a 
handsome youth, who was going out to dinner, he 
said, “‘ You will come back a worse man.” When he 
eame back and said next day, “ I went and am none 
the worse for it,’’ Diogenes said, ‘‘ Not Worse-man 
(Chiron), but Lax-man (Eurytion).”’ ¢ He was asking 
alms of a bad-tempered man, who said, “ Yes, if 
you can persuade me.” “ If I could have persuaded 
you, said Diogenes, “ I would have persuaded you 
to hang yourself.” He was returning from Lace- 
daemon to Athens; and on some one asking, “ Whither 
and whence? ”’ he replied, “ From the men’s apart- 
ments to the women’s.” 

He was returning from Olympia, and when some- ‘ 
body inquired whether there was a great crowd, 
“ Yes,” he said, “‘ a great crowd, but few who could 
be called men.” Libertines he compared to fig- 
trees growing upon a cliff: whose fruit is not enjoyed 
by any man, but is eaten by ravens and vultures. 
When Phryne set up a golden statue of Aphrodite 
in Delphi, Diogenes is said to have written 
upon it: “From the licentiousness of Greece.” 
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Alexander once came and stood opposite him and | 


said, “ 1 am Alexander the great king.” “ And I,” 
said he, “ am Diogenes the Cynic.”* Being asked 
what he had done to be called a hound, he said, “ I 
fawn on those who give me anything, I yelp at those 
who refuse, and I set my teeth in rascals.” 

He was gathering figs, and was told by the keeper 
that not long before a man had hanged himself on 
that very fig-tree. “Then,” said he, “I will now 
purge it.” Seeing an Olympian victor casting re- 
peated glances at a courtesan, “See,” he said, 
“ yonder ram frenzied for battle, how he is held fast 
by the neck fascinated by a common minx.” Hand- 
some courtesans he would compare to a deadly 
honeyed potion. He was breakfasting in the market- 
place, and the bystanders gathered round him with 
eries of “dog. “It is you who are dogs,” cried 
he, “ when you stand round and watch me at my 
breakfast.”” When two cowards hid away from him, 
he called out, “ Don’t be afraid, a hound is not fond 
of beetroot.” After seeing a stupid wrestler prac- 
tising as a doctor he inquired of him, “‘ What does 
this mean? Is it that you may now have your 
revenge on the rivals who formerly beat you?” 
Seeing the child of a courtesan throw stones at a 
crowd, he cried out, “ Take care you don’t hit your 
father.” 

A boy having shown him a dagger that he had 
received from an admirer, Diogenes remarked, “ A 
pretty blade with an ugly handle.” When some 
people commended a person who had given him a 
gratuity, he broke in with “ You have no praise for 
me who was worthy to receive it.’ When some one 
asked that he might have back his cloak, “ If it was 
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64 Lv tep@ deuTvav, per agu puTapav dprov TrO.pa- 
TeBevtwr, dpas avrous eppuper, etre ets lepov 
pe)dev delvy pumrapov elovevat. mpos TOV etrovTa, 

‘oddev eldws diAocodeis,’ edn, “el Kal mpoo- 


¢ If this answer is authentic, it apparently shows that the 
famous term ‘‘ cosmopolitan ” originated with Diogenes. 

®’ There is no such line in our mss. of Homer; it is un- 
known to the Scholiasts and to Eustathius. Joshua Barnes, 
in his edition of the Jliad, introduced it as xvi. 82a. Pope 
rendered it, about 1718, as follows (Jl. xvi. 86): 


‘* Rage uncontrolled through all the hostile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due.” 


In Clarke’s edition of 1740 it is expelled from the text and 
relegated to a footnote. J. H. Voss, however, making a 
German translation of the Jliad, probably between 1781 and 
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a gift,’ replied Diogenes, ‘I possess it; while, if it 
was a loan, I am using it. A supposititious son 
having told him that he had gold in the pocket of 
his dress, “‘True,”’ said he, “and therefore you sleep 
with it under your pillow.” On being asked what he 
had gained from philosophy, he replied, “ This at 
least, if nothing else—to be prepared for every 
fortune.” Asked where he came from, he said, “I 
am a citizen of the world.” * Certain parents were 
sacrificing to the gods, that a son might be born 
to them. “But,” said he, “do you not sacrifice to 
ensure what manner of man he shall turn out to be?” 
When asked for a subscription towards a club, he said 
to the president : 


Despoil the rest ; off Hector keep thy hands.? 


The mistresses of kings he designated queens ; for, 
said he, they make the kings do their bidding. 
When the Athenians gave Alexander the title of 
Dionysus, he said, “Me too you might make 
Sarapis.’* Some one having reproached him for 
going into dirty places, his reply was that the sun 
too visits cesspools without being defiled. 

When he was dining in a temple, and in the course 
of the meal loaves not free from dirt were put on 
the table, he took them up and threw them away, 
declaring that nothing unclean ought to enter a 
temple. To the man who said to him, ‘‘ You don't 
know anything, although you are a philosopher,” he 
replied, “‘ Even if I am but a pretender to wisdom, 
1793, still regarded it as Homeric, but found a fresh place 
for it, after xvi. 90. 

¢ * Sarapis ’’ was represented, like Pluto, as seated with 
an animal by his side having the head of a dog, lion, or 


wolf combined (according to Baumeister) in “‘ a three-headed 
Cerberus.” 
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that in itself is philosophy.’’ Whensome one brought 
a child to him and declared him to be highly gifted 
and of excellent character, “‘ What need then,” said 
he, “‘ has he of me?” Those who say admirable 
things, but fail to do them, he compared to a harp; 
for the harp, like them, he said, has neither hearing 
nor perception. He was going into a theatre, 
meeting face to face those who were coming out, 
and being asked why, “ This,” he said, “is what I 
practise doing all my life.” 

Seeing a young man behaving effeminately, “ Are 
you not ashamed, ’ he said, “‘ that your own intention 
about yourself should be worse than nature’s : for 
nature made you a man, but you are forcing your- 
self to play the woman.” Observing a fool tuning 
a psaltery, ““ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to 
give this wood concordant sounds, while you fail to 
harmonize your soul with life?’ To one who pro- 
tested that he was ill adapted for the study of 
philosophy, he said, ‘‘ Why then do you live, if you 
do not care to live well?’ To one who despised 
his father, ‘““ Are you not ashamed,’ he said, “~ to 
despise him to whom you owe it that you can so 
pride yourself? ’’ Noticing a handsome youth 
chattering in unseemly fashion, “ Are you not 
ashamed,’ he said, ‘“‘ to draw a dagger of lead from 
an ivory scabbard ? ”’ 

Being reproached with drinking in a tavern, 
‘““ Well,” said he, “ I also get my hair cut in a barber's 
shop.” Being reproached with accepting a cloak 
from Antipater, he replied : 


The gods’ choice gifts are nowise to be spurned. 


When some one first shook a beam at him and then 
shouted ‘‘ Look out,” Diogenes struck the man with 
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1 ry éralpa vulg.: corr. Richards. 
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his staff and added “‘ Look out.”” To a man who was 
urgently pressing his suit to a courtesan he said, 
“ Why, hapless man, are you at such pains to gain 
your suit, when it would be better for you to lose 
it?”’ To one with perfumed hair he said, “ Beware 
lest the sweet scent on your head cause an ill odour 
in your life.” He said that bad men obey their 
lusts as servants obey their masters. 

The question being asked why footmen are so 
called, he replied, ‘‘ Because they have the feet of 
men, but souls such as you, my questioner, have.” 
He asked a spendthrift for a mina. The man in- 
quired why it was that he asked others for an obol 
but him for a mina. ‘“ Because,’ said Diogenes, 
“T expect to receive from others again, but whether 
I shall ever get anything from you again lies on the 
knees of the gods.” Being reproached with begging 
Mileneselato did not beg, “ Oh yes,” says he, “he 
does, but when he does so— 


He holds his head down close, that none may hear.’’ 


Seeing a bad archer, he sat down beside the 
target with the words “in order not to get hit.” 
Lovers, he declared, derive their pleasures from their 
misfortune. 

Being asked whether death was an evil thing, he 
replied, “ How can it be evil, when in its presence 
we are not aware of it?’’ When Alexander stood 
opposite him and asked, “ Are you not afraid of 
me?” “Why, what are you?” said he, “a good 
thing or a bad?” Upon Alexander replying “A 
good thing,” “ Who then,” said Diogenes, “ is afraid 
of the good?” Education, according to him, is a 
controlling grace to the young, consolation to the 
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old, wealth to the poor, and ornament to the rich. 
When Didymon, who was a rake, was once treating 
a girl’s eye, “ Beware,’ says Diogenes, “ lest the 
oculist instead of curing the eye should ruin the 
pupil.”” Onsomebody declaring that his own friends 
were plotting against him, Diogenes exclaimed, 
“What is to be done then, if you have to treat 
friends and enemies alike ? ”’ 

Being asked what was the most beautiful thing in 
the world, he replied, ‘“‘ Freedom of speech.” On 
entering a boys’ school, he found there many statues 
of the Muses, but few pupils. ‘‘ By the help of the 
gods,”’ said he, “ schoolmaster, you have plenty of 
pupils.” It was his habit to do everything in public, 
the works of Demeter and of Aphrodite alike. He 
used to draw out the following arguments. “ If to 
breakfast be not absurd, neither is it absurd in the 
market-place ; but to breakfast is not absurd, there- 
fore it is not absurd to breakfast in the market- 
place.” Behaving indecently in public, he wished 
“it were as easy to banish hunger by rubbing the 
belly.” Many other sayings are attributed to him, 
which-it- would take long to enumerate.* 

He used to affirm that training was of two kinds, 
mental and bodily: the latter being that whereby, 
with constant exercise, perceptions are formed such 
as secure freedom of movement for virtuous deeds ; 
and the one half of this training is incomplete 
without the other, good health and strength being 
just as much included among the essential things, 
whether for body or soul. And he would adduce 
indisputable evidence to show how easily from 


specimens of Cynic maxims (cf. note on § 10) are clearly an 
insertion, probably from a different source. 
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gymnastic training we arrive at virtue. For in 
the manual crafts and other arts it can be seen 
that the craftsmen develop extraordinary manual 
skill through practice. Again, take the case of 
flute-players and of athletes: what surpassing skill 
they acquire by their own incessant toil; and, if 
they had transferred their efforts to the training of 
the mind, how certainly their labours would not have 
been unprofitable or ineffective. 

Nothing in life, however, he maintained, has any 
chance of succeeding without strenuous practice ; 
and this is capable of overcoming anything. Accord- 
ingly, instead of useless toils men should choose such 
as nature recommends, whereby they might have 
lived happily. Yet such is their madness that they 
choose to be miserable. Tor even the despising of 
pleasure is itself most pleasurable, when we are 
habituated to it; and just as those accustomed to 
a life of pleasure feel disgust when they pass over 
to the opposite experience, so those whose training 
has been of the opposite kind derive more pleasure 
from despising pleasure than from the pleasures 
themselves. This was the gist of his conversation; and 
it was plain that he acted accordingly, adulterating 
currency in very truth, allowing convention no such 
authority as he allowed to natural right, and asserting 
that the manner of life he lived was the same as that 
of Heracles when he preferred liberty to everything. 

He maintained that all things are the property of 
the wise, and employed such arguments as those 
cited above. All things belong to the gods. The 
gods are friends to the wise, and friends share all 
property in common; therefore all things are the 
property of the wise. Again as to law: that it is 
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1 gal seclusit Meric. Casaubon. 


¢ Jt has been conjectured that the Pasiphon meant was 
the philosopher of Eretria, to whom Persaeus attributed the 
composition of spurious Socratic Dialogues (v. supra, ii. 61). 
Modern scholars incline to regard him as the author of the 
Ilivaé attributed to Cebes by D. L. ii. 125 (v. Susemihl, 
Griechische Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, i. p. 20, 
Welcker, Al. Schr. i. p. 422, n. 18). Wilamowitz conjectures 
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impossible for society to exist without law; for 
without a city no benefit can be derived from that 
which is civilized. But the city is civilized, and 


there is no advantage in law without a city; there- ; 


fore law is something civilized. He would ridicule 
good birth and fame and all such distinctions, 
calling them showy ornaments of vice. The only 
true commonwealth was, he said, that which is as 
wide as the universe. He advocated community of 
wives, recognizing no other marriage than a union of 
the man who persuades with the woman who consents. 
And for this reason he thought sons too should be 
held in common. 

And he saw no impropriety either in stealing any- 
thing from a temple or in eating the flesh of any 
animal; nor even anything impious in touching 
human flesh, this, he said, being clear from the 
custom of some foreign nations. Moreover, accord- 
ing to right reason, as he put it, all elements are 
contained in all things and pervade everything : 
since not only is meat a constituent of bread, but 
bread of vegetables; and all other bodies also, by 
means of certain invisible passages and particles, 
find their way in and unite with all substances in 
the form of vapour. This he makes plain in the 
Thyestes, if the tragedies are really his and not the 
work of his friend Philiscus of Aegina or of Pasiphon, 
the son of Lucian,? who according to Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History wrote them after the death 
of Diogenes. He held that we should neglect music, 
geometry, astronomy, and the like studies, as use- 
less and unnecessary. 


that Aovxiavod has displaced the local adjective of his birth- 
place. 
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"Avdpoobevnv, 6v axovcavta tod Avoyevous atdrobr 
mpoopetvar’ Tov 6 em avTov Kal TOV €TEpoOV 
amoatetAar tov mpeaBvtepov DiAickov Tov mpo- 
ELpnjevov, Opotws dé Kat tov DiAicKov Kara- 
oxeOnvat: TO Tpitov avrov aduypevov pndev HTTOV 





¢ “ HWarpalus ” according to Cic. NLD. iii. 34. 83. 
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He became very ready also at repartee in verbal 
debates, as is evident from what has been said above. 

Further, when he was sold as a slave, he endured 
it most nobly. For on a voyage to Aegina he was 
captured by pirates under the command of Scirpalus,@ 
conveyed to Crete and exposed for sale. When the 
auctioneer asked in what he was proficient, he replied, 
~ Inruling men.” Thereupon he pointed to a certain 
Corinthian with a fine purple border to his robe, the 
man named Xeniades above-mentioned, and said, 
“Sell me to this man; he needs a master.’ Thus 
Xeniades came to buy him, and took him to Corinth 
and set him over his own children and entrusted his 
whole household to him. And he administered it in 
all respects in such a manner that Xeniades used to 
go about saying, “‘ A good genius has entered my 
house.” 

Cleomenes in his work entitled Concerning Peda- 
gogues says that the friends of Diogenes wanted to 
ransom him, whereupon he called them simpletons ; 
for, said he, lions are not the slaves of those who 
feed them, but rather those who feed them are at 
the mercy of the lions: for fear is the mark of the 
slave, whereas wild beasts make men afraid of them. 
The man had in fact a wonderful gift of persuasion, 
so that he could easily vanquish anyone he liked in 
argument. At all events a certain Onesicritus of 
Aegina is said to have sent to Athens the one of his 
two sons named Androsthenes, and he having become 
a pupil of Diogenes stayed there; the father then 
sent the other also, the aforesaid Philiscus, who was 
the elder, in search of him; but Philiscus also was 
detained in the same way. When, thirdly, the father 
himself arrived, he was just as much attracted to the 
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cuveivat Tots aatot oupdtAocodotvta. TovavTy 
Tis mpoonv ivyE Tots Awyévous hodyots. T}KOUGE 
8’ atvtrod kat Dwkiwy 6 émikAny xXpnoTos KaL 
Lrikmwv 6 Meyapeds kat adrdou mAeious avodpes 
TONTLKOL. 
Aéyerat 6€ apos Ta evevnKovTa eTn Buovs 
~ A \ ~ 7 4 4 
teXevTHoa. epi Sé Tod Bavarov duadopor Ae€- 
tA e 4 A f 7 
yovra. Adyot' ov pev yap moAvT06a payovTa 
>) A A ~ A e ~ ¢€ 
wpov yorepikh AndOnvar Kat wde TeAEvTHGaL’ ot 
d€ TO mvedua avyKpaTyoavTa, wv eoTe Kal Kep- 
Kioas 6 MeyadoroXirns [7 Kpys], Aéywv ev Tots 
peAcapBots OvVTWS" 


? \ e 4 \ 
ov pav 6 Tapos ye Lww7evs 

~ ¢e / 4 b} , 
Thvos 0 Baxtpoddpas, duAveipwatos, afepiBookas, 
> > > Ul aA > bd 4 > , 
add’ avéBa yetAos mor’ oddvTas Epeioas 

[kal TO veda ovvdakwrv]. As yap adabéws 
Avoyévns Zavos yovos odpavios Te KUWY. 


"Adore dact moAvTovv Kvat cuppepicacbat BovAd- 
pevov ovTw dnx8nvar Tod modes Tov TevovTa Kal 
KaTaoTpear. ob prevTor yvapysor adTod, Kala 
dynow “Avriobévys ev Avadoxais, etkalov tiv Tob 
MVEVLATOS GUyKpaTnaWw. EeTUyxave prev yap dt- 
dyuv ev TO Kpavetw 7@ po THs Kopivbov yup- 
vaciw* Kata d€ 70 eos AKov of yyw@pysot Kal adTov 
KaTaAapBdavovow eyKeKadvppevov Kal etkacav 
abrov Koysaobar: ovd€ yap hv tis vuatadéos Kal 
bmvnrds, lev, amomeTacavTes Tov TpiBwva EK- 
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pursuit of philosophy as his sons and joined the 
circle—so magical was the spell which the discourses 
of Diogenes exerted. Amongst his hearers was 
Phocion surnamed the Honest, and Stilpo the 
Megarian, and many other men prominent in political 
lite. 

Diogenes is said to have been nearly ninety years 
old when he died. Regarding his death there are 
several different accounts. One is that he was seized 
with colic after eating an octopus raw and so met 
his end. Another is that he died voluntarily by | 
holding his breath. This account was followed by 
Cercidas of Megalopolis (or of Crete), who in his 
meliambics writes thus : 


Not so he who aforetime was a citizen of Sinope, 

That famous one who carried a staff, ceatlt his cloak, 
and lived in the open air. 

But he soared aloft with his lip tightly pressed against 
his teeth 

And holding his breath withal. For in truth he was rightly 
named 

Diogenes, a true-born son of Zeus, a hound of heaven. 


Another version is that, while trying to divide an 
octopus amongst the dogs, he was so severely bitten 
on the sinew of the foot that it caused his death. 
His friends, however, according to Antisthenes in his 
Successions of Philosophers, conjectured that it was 
due to the retention of his breath. For he happened 
to be living in the Craneum, the gymnasium in front 
of Corinth. When his friends came according to 
custom and found him wrapped up in his cloak, 
they thought that he must be asleep, although he 
was by no means of a drowsy or somnolent habit. 
They therefore drew aside his cloak and found that 
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b) \ 7 \ e 4 a 
mvouv avTrov KataAauBavovot Kat daeAaBov Totro 
~ 4 \ e A a , 
apagéat BovAdjevov Aoirov Ure€eAGeiv Tod Biov. 
73 “Eva Kal ordow, ws gacw, éeyeévero TeV 
4 4 3 \ / > \ \ f 
yrwpinwy, tives adtov Oarovow: adAa Kai pexpt 
yeipav nABov. adixouévwy b€ THY TaTépwv Kal 
TOV UmEpEXOvTaY, v0 ToUTOLS TAPHvat Tov avopa 
Tropa TH mn 7h pepovon ets Tov “lo8uov. é7- 
eo7nody T avTa@ Ktova Kal er avT@ Aifov [apiov 
KUVG. VoTEpov d€ Kal ot moAtrae avTob xaAKais 
eikdaw eTinoav adtov Kal éméyparsav ovTw: 


ynpacke Kal yaAKos U7r0 xpovov, aAXa Gov ovTL 
KUOOS O mas atwy, Avoyeves, KkabeAet: 

Lodvos e7rel Bioras avTdpKea ddfav ederEas 
Ovarots Kat Cwas otov €Aadpotarav. 


79 "Eore kal Hudy ev TH mpoKEeAEvapaTIK@ [LETPw* 


A. Auoyeves, dye A€ye Tis EAaBE Ge pdpos 
3 ” ee 54 4 \ ” > 7 
és "Aidos. a. eAaBé pe Kuvos ayptov oda€. 


"Evio. 6€ dace teAevt@vta avrov [Kal] evret- 
achat dradov pia. ws wav Onpiov advrovd petd- 
ayot, 7 els ye Bddpov cvvmoat Kat odtyny Kovw 
emap hoa ot dé, ets Tov "TAooov euBareiv, iva 
Tois adeAgots Xpyouues yevata. 

Anpa7 pos 6’ & Tots ‘Opavdpous onot THs 
atts nuépas “Adé€Eavdpov pev ev BaBvidu, 
Atoyevny 5° ev Kopivdw reAcuTHoa. Wy de yepoy 
KaTa THY TpiTHy Kal SeKaTHY Kal EKaTOOTHY 

80 "OAvp7riada. 
Méperar 5° adtot BiBAia rade: dradoyor: 
e Anth” Pal. xvi. 334. ” Anth: Palovar lle 
¢ 324-321 B.c. 
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he was dead. This they supposed to have been his 
deliberate act in order to escape thenceforward from 
life. 

Hence, it is said, arose a quarrel among his dis- 
ciples as to who should bury him: nay, they even 
came to blows; but, when their fathers and men of 
influence arrived, under their direction he was buried 
beside the gate leading to the Isthmus. Over his 
grave they set up a pillar and a dog in Parian marble 
upon it. Subsequently his fellow-citizens honoured 
him with bronze statues, on which these verses were 
inscribed : 

Time makes even bronze grow old: but thy glory, 
Diogenes, all eternity will never destroy. Since thou alone 


didst point out to mortals the lesson of self-sufficingness and 
the easiest path of life.¢ 


We too have written on him in the proceleusmatic 
metre : 


A. Diogenes, come tell me what fate took you to the world 
below ? 


p. A dog’s savage tooth.® 


But some say that when dying he left instructions 
that they should throw him out unburied, that every 
wild beast might feed on him, or thrust him into 
a ditch and sprinkle a little dust over him. But 
according to others his instructions were that they 
should throw him into the I[lissus, in order that he 
might be useful to his brethren. 

Demetrius in his work On Men of the Same Name 
asserts that on the same day on which Alexander / 
died in Babylon Diogenes died in Corinth. He was 
an old man in the 113th Olympiad.¢ 

The following writings are attributed to him. 
Dialogues : 

VOL. II G $1 
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Kedadrior. 

‘Ty Ovas. 
KodAotos. 
[I6péaXos. 
Ajpos ’APnvaiwy. 
TloAtreia. 
Teéexyvn 76tK7. 
Ilept wAovrov. 
*EporteKos. 
Qeddwpos. 
‘YvWias. 

"A pioTapXos. 
Tlept Oavarov. 
*"ExioroAat. 


Tpaywdiat émra: 
“EXevn. 
Qveorys. 
‘HpaxAjs. 
"AxAAers. 

M jdeca. 
X pvowr7ros. 
Oidtrovs. 


LwoxpaTns 6 ev TH TpwTw THs Avadoyys Kai 
Ndtupos é€v 7T@ TeTaptw Tov Biwy ovddev eivar 
Avoyévous dact 7a TE Tpaywdapia dyow 6 Larv- 
pos DiAioxov eivar tod Atywiyrov, yrwpipov tot 
Avoyévous. Lwriwy 8 ev T@ €Pddpw tabra pova 
dynot Avoyévous eivat, Ilepit aperijs, Iepi ayabod, 
"Epwrikdv, IItwxov, Todpaiov, Ildpdadov, Ka- 
cavépov, Kedariwva, Didickov, “Apiorapyov, Lt- 
cudov, Davupndnv, Xpetas, “EmoroAds. 

Teydvact d€ Atoyévers mévte- mpa@tos *Amod- 
oe 
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Cephalion. 
Ichthyas. 
Jackdaw. 
Pordalus. 
The Athenian Demos. 
Republic. 
Art of Ethics. 
On Wealth. 
On Love. 
Theodorus. 
Hypsias. 
Aristarchus. 
On Death. 
Letters. 
Seven Tragedies : 
Helen. 
Thyestes. 
Heracles. 
Achilles. 
Medea. 
Chrysippus. 
Oedipus. 


Sosicrates in the first book of his Successions, and 
Satyrus in the fourth book of his Lives, allege that 
Diogenes left nothing in writing, and Satyrus adds 
that the sorry tragedies are by his friend Philiscus, 
the Aeginetan. Sotion in his seventh book declares 
that only the following are genuine works of 
Diogenes: On Virtue, On Good, On Love, A 
Mendicant, Tolmaeus, Pordalus, Casandrus, Ce- 
phalion, Philiscus, Aristarchus, Sisyphus, Gany- 
medes, Anecdotes, Letters. 

There have been five men who were named 
Diogenes. The first, of Apollonia, a natural philo- 
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AwviaTns, puaikos: apyn & avrT@ rod cuvyypap- 
pLaros 7)0€° ” Aoyou mavT0s dpyoLevov SoKEéEt 
[Lot Xpewy elvar THY apxnv dvapproByrntov Tap - 
éxeoOar.’’ devTEpos LUKvosvios , 0 ypawas Ta 7reEpt 
TleAovovvnoov: tpitos abros otros: Téraptos oTwt- 
KOS, yevos YedevKevs, 6 Kat BaPvAwvios Kadov- 
pevos Oia THY yetToviav: wéumtos Tapoets, ye- 
ypapars Tept TomtiKa@v Cyntnuatwv a Aveuw 
ETTLYELPEL. 

Tov on prddoogor “AOnvodwpos dyow ev oyoon 


epiTatwyv aet ottAmvov daiveobar dia TO adei- 


peabar. 
Ked. y’. MONIMOX 


/ 4 \ \ li 
82 Movepos Lvpakdatos palytns prev Avoyevous, 
oiKeTns O€ Twos TpameCiTov KopwAiov, Kala dot 
Lwoucparns. ™pos ToUTOV GUVEXES APiKVOULEVvOS 
6 Zevddns 6 tov Atoyévny éwvnpévos THY apeTHV 
~ ~ » ~ / 
avToU Kal THY epywv Kal TOV AOywv dSunyovpevos 
> ” > \ og \ 4 bye te 
els Epwra tavdpos eveBare tov Movisov. avrixa 
yap éKelvos paviay mpoomoinleis TO TE KEppa 
dveppinter Kal may TO éml THS Tpamrelns apyuptov, 
€ws avTov 6 deamOTNS TapynTHaaTo: Kal os evlEws 
Avoyévous Hv. mapnkodrovOnoe 5€ Kat Kparnre 
~ ~ ~ ei \ 
T@ KUVLK@ avyva Kal TOV Opolwy ElyeTO, OTE KAL 
“~ ¢ A > \ e 4 90 7 , 
padiov opav adrov o deoToTns edoKet patvecGat. 
¢ \ 4 
83 "Evyevero 5 avip éAXOyytos, ws Kat Mévavdpov 
avTod TOV KewpLLKov pepyqovac. ev Twe yoy Tay 
Spapatwy ev TH “Immoxduw eimev ovtws: 


¢ Cf. Epictet. iii. 22. 88 ws Acoyévys éoier* arikSwyv yap 
mepinpxeTo Kal kar atrd 7d cama éeméotpepe Tous ToddXods. 
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sopher. The beginning of his treatise runs thus: 
“At the outset of every discourse, methinks, one 
should see to it that the basis laid down is unques- 
tionable.”” The second—of Sicyon—who wrote an 
‘“ Account of Peloponnesus.”’ The third, our present 
subject. The fourth, a Stoic born at Seleucia, who 
is also called the Babylonian, because Seleucia is 
near Babylon. The fifth, of Tarsus, author of a 
work on poetical problems, which he attempts to 
solve. 

Now the philosopher is said by Athenodorus in 
the eighth book of his /Valks to have always had a 
sleek appearance owing to his use of unguents.% 


Cuapter 3. MONIMUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Monimus of Syracuse was a pupil of Diogenes ; 
and, according to Sosicrates, he was in the service of 
a certain Corinthian banker, to whom Xeniades, the 
purchaser of Diogenes, made frequent visits, and by 
the account which he gave of his goodness in word 
and deed, excited in Monimus a passionate admira- 
tion of Diogenes. For he forthwith pretended to be 
mad and proceeded to fling away the small change 
and all the money on the banker’s table, until at 
length his master dismissed him; and he then 
straightway devoted himself to Diogenes. He often 
followed Crates the Cynic as well, and embraced the 
like pursuits ; whereupon his master, seeing him do 
this, was all the more persuaded that he was mad. 

He came to be a distinguished man; so much 
so that he is even mentioned by the comic poet 
Menander. At any rate in one of his plays, The 
Groom, his words are : 
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Movipos tis Fv avOpwros, & Didwv, codds, 

> 4 ~ > e A / ” 
ado€dTepos pikp@ 6. A. Oo THY mHpaV Exwv; 
B. mpas pev odv Tpets* aAX’ exetvos pHa TL 
ébéyEar’ ovdev eudepés, wa tov Aja, 

T@ yuh cavrov, ove Tots Bowpévos 
TovTots, vmep b€ TAD’ 6 TpocatT@v Kal puT@v: 
TO yap vroAnpbev tidov eivar wav Edy. 


otros pev éuPpiOdoratos eyéveto, woTe dd€ns pev 
Katadpoveiv, mpos 6 aAnferav mapoppay. 
Téypade S€ zaiyvia omovdy AcAnOvia pweprypéva 


A Ve ~ f A / 
kal Ilept opyadv dvo Kat [lpotpemtiov. 


Ked. 8’. ONHEIKPITOS 


> / ~ e \ At 7 ? 
34  Ovyoixpitos: totrov ot pev Atywnrnv, Anpn- 
tptos 8 6 Mayvys “Aoturadad drow eivar. Kat 
odros tav édoyinwv Atoyévovs pabnT@v. €orxe 
5é€ Tu Opovov metrovévar mpos ZevopavrTa. Eketvos 
yev yap Kipw ouvveotpatevacev, obtos de “Adeé- 
dvipw: Kaxeivos pev Iladecav Kupov, 6 d€ mas 
"AreEavdpos 7x0 yéypade’ Kal O pev eyKudpLoV 
Kupov, 6 8€ “AdcEavdpouv memoinke. Kat aij 
e / \ / Nr Lyd e 3 / 
épunveia S€ mrapanAnawos, Any OTe Ws amroypados 
é€ dpyeTumou SevTepevet. 

Téyove kai Mevavdpos Acoyévous pabyrys, 0 
> f / \ ¢ 7 \ 
émuxadovpevos Apupos, Pavpacrns “Opnpov, Kat 
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One Monimus there was, a wise man, Philo, 


But not so very famous. 
A. He, you mean, 


Who carried the scrip ? 
B. Nay, not one scrip, but three. 


Yet never a word, so help me Zeus, spake he 

To match the saying, Know thyself, nor such 
Famed watchwords. Far beyond all these he went, 
Your dusty mendicant, pronouncing wholly vain 
All man’s supposings. 


Monimus indeed showed himself a very grave moralist, 
so that he ever despised mere opinion and sought 
only truth. 

He has left us, besides some trifles blended with 
covert earnestness, two books, On Impulses and an 
Exhortation to Philosophy. 


CuapTer 4. ONESICRITUS (flor. 330 B.c.) 


Onesicritus some report to have been an Aeginetan, 
but Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was a 
native of Astypalaea. He too was one of the dis- 
tinguished pupils of Diogenes. His career seems 
to have resembled that of Xenophon ; for Xenophon 
joined the expedition of Cyrus, Onesicritus that of 
Alexander ; and the former wrote the Cyropaedia, or 
Education of Cyrus, while the latter has described 
how Alexander was educated: the one a laudation 
of Cyrus, the other of Alexander. And in their 
diction they are not unlike : except that Onesicritus, 
as is to be expected in an imitator, falls short of his 
model. 

Amongst other pupils of Diogenes were Menander, 
who was nicknamed Drymus or “ Oakwood,” a great 
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‘Hynotas Lwww7evs 6 KAowds éxikAnv, cat OiricKos 
0 Alywirns, ws TpoeipynKaper. 


Keg. «’. KPATHE 


, ? / A \ e ~ 
Kpatyns “Ackwvdov OnBaios. Kal ottos tev 
? 4 ~ 4 ~ ¢ / 4 
eMoyipwv tot Kuvos pabyntadv. ‘InmoBortos 8é 
dynow ov Avoyevous atbrov pabyrny yeyovévar, adda 
Bpvowvos tod ’Axatot. rovtov Ilatyua déperac 
TA0E’ 
/ / ? A / SerN ” / 
IInpn tis moAus eoTt péow evi olvoTe TUdH, 
KaAn Kal Tle_pa, TEpippuTos, OvdEeV ExXOVGA, 
els NV OUTE TLS ElomrAE?l AYP LLwWPos TapdatTos, 
ovte Aixvos mopvns emayaddopevos TUyHaw: 
> \ 7 \ 3 ‘ lan \ »” 
aAAa Gvpov Kat oxopda Peper Kal odKA Kal apTous, 
e€ wy ov moAcuotar pos aAArjAous mEept TOUTWY, 
ody om7Aa KEeKTHVTAL TEpL KeppaTos, Ov TrEept ddEnS. 
ww \\ ? \ € , ¢ ” 
Eore kat ednpepis 7 OpvAovpevyn ovTws Exovca* 
Tiler prayeipw pvads Séx’, laTp@ Spaxeny, 


KoAake Tadavra TevTe, ovpPovAw KaTVoY, 
mopvn TaAavtov, drAccdodw TprawPodov. 


> a \ \ , 4 A} > 
Exadeiro d€ Kat Oupemavoiktns Sia TO «is 
~ > a See \ A f ~ 
macav elovevar oiktay Kal voulereiv: Eatw advTod 
\ / 
Kal TOOE* 


a? ya td > \ ? / \ \ 

Tair éxw oao epalov Kal éppovtiaa Kal peta 
Movaayv 

cep edanv: ta d€ moAAa Kat oAfia todos Eewapiev. 








@ Not the same as Bryson of Heracleia, whom we know 
from the Platonic Epistles, from Aristotle, and from 
Athenaeus (xi. p. 508). He may, however, have been the 
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admirer of Homer; Hegesias of Sinope, nicknamed 
“ Dog-collar ” ; and Philiscus of Aegina mentioned 
above. 


CuarTer 5. CRATES (of Thebes, flor. 326 B.c.) 


Crates, son of Ascondas, was a Theban. He too 
was amongst the Cynic’s famous pupils. Hippobotus, 
however, alleges that he was a pupil not of Diogenes, 
but of Bryson? the Achaean. The following playful 
lines are attributed to him ®: 


There is a city Pera in the midst of wine-dark vapour, 
Fair, fruitful, passing squalid, owning nought, 

Into which sails nor fool nor parasite 

Nor glutton, slave of sensual appetite, 

But thyme it bears, garlic, and figs and loaves, 

For which things’ sake men fight not each with other, 
Nor stand to arms for money or for fame. 


There is also his widely circulated day-book, which 
runs as follows : 


Set down for the chef ten minas, for the doctor 
One drachma, for a flatterer talents five, 

For counsel smoke, for mercenary beauty 

A talent, for a philosopher three obols. 


He was known as the “ Door-opener ’’—the caller 
to whom all doors fly open—from his habit of entering 
every house and admonishing those within. Here is 
another specimen of his composition ¢: 


That much I have which I have learnt and thought, 
The noble lessons taught me by the Muses: 
But wealth amassed is prey to vanity. 


disciple of Pythagoras mentioned by Iamblichus ( Vita Pyth. 
e723). 
> Angolan. v.13. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 326. 
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Kal OTe ex pirocodi TQ : 
codpias avT@ mEepiyevoiro 
4 aA \ \ \ / 
Géppwy te xoiwE Kal TO pndevos pédew. 
4 > 9 ~ > “A 
peperat 0 avTod Kakeivo: 


Eépwra maver Aysos, ef O€ wh, Xpovos* 
eav d€ TovTOLs 7) OUVN xpHnabat, Bpdxos. 


M” \ \ A 4 \ 4 \ 
Hrpale d€ Kata THY TpiTHY Kal SeKaTHY Kal 
exatooTnv Odvpmiada. 

Totrov dnow “Avriabevns ev tais Avadoyais bea- 
capevov ev TU Tpaywoia T7jAEhov omupiovov ExovTa 
\ 4 \ os eee \ \ / 
Kat TaAAa Aumpov G&at emi THY KUVLKHY PiAododiav: 
e€apyuptoaevov Te THY ovalav—Kal yap Hv Tov 
emipavav—abpoicavta mpos Ta [€xatov] dtaxdota 
taAavra, Tots moXiTats diavetar Taita. avrov dé 

~ id a e \ te \ 
KapTep@s ovTw diAocodgeiv ws Kat DirAypwova Tov 
Kwpikov avdTod peuvnobar. drat your 


Kal TOD Gépous pev eiyev Lar Lov dav, 
w ws Kparns 7, Tov dé yeyudvos paxkos. 


pyat de AvoxAns eioat avrov Avoyévnv THY 
ovotav punAoBorov avetvar Kal el TL apyuUptov etn, 
els OdAattav Badeiv. 

Kai Kparnros pev, dyaiv, o otxos tm’ *AXeE- 
dvdpov * * ‘Inrrapxias d€ vo Dirimrov. TroA- 
AaKis Te TH Baxrnpia Tav ovyyevav Twas Tpootov- 
Tas Kal amor pemovTas ediwKe Kal 7V yevvatos. 
dynat dé Anpurtpios 0 Mayvys Tpareliry TW 
gwapakxatabécba rapyup.ov, ovvbepevov, El pev ot 
matoes (Oita yévowTo, avtots azmodotvat et de 


@ Anth. Pal. ix. +97. b 398-324 B.C. 
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And again he says that what he has gained from 
philosophy is 
A quart of lupins and to care for no one. 


This too is quoted as his @: 


Hunger stops love, or, if not hunger, Time, 
Or, failing both these means of help,—a halter. 


He flourished in the 113th Olympiad.’ 

According to Antisthenes in his Successions, the 
first impulse to the Cynic philosophy was given to 
him when he saw Telephus in a certain tragedy 
carrying a little basket and altogether in a wretched 
plight. So he turned his property into money,—for 
he belonged to a distinguished family,—and having 
thus collected about 200 talents, distributed that 
sum among his fellow-citizens. And (it is added) so 
sturdy a philosopher did he become that he is men- 
tioned by the comic poet Philemon. At all events 
the latter says : 


In summer-time a thick cloak he would wear 
To be like Crates, and in winter rags. 


Diocles relates how Diogenes persuaded Crates to 
give up his fields to sheep pasture, and throw into 
the sea any money he had. 

In the home of Crates Alexander is said to have 
lodged, as Philip once lived in Hipparchia’s. Often, 
too, certain of his kinsmen would come to visit him 
and try to divert him from his purpose. These he 
would drive from him with his stick, and his resolu- 
tion was unshaken. Demetrius of Magnesia tells a 
story that he entrusted a banker with a sum of 
money on condition that, if his sons proved ordinary 
men he was to pay it to them, but, if they became 
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philosophers, then to distribute it among the people : 
for his sons would need nothing, if they took to 
philosophy. Eratosthenes tells us that by Hipp- 
archia, of whom we shall presently speak, he had a 
son born to him named Pasicles, and after he had 
ceased to be a cadet on service, Crates took him to 
a brothel and told him that was how his father had 
married. The marriage of intrigue and adultery, he 
said, belonged to tragedy, having exile or assassina- 
tion as its rewards; while the weddings of those 
who take up with courtesans are material for comedy, 
for as a result of extravagance and drunkenness they 
bring about madness. 

This man had a brother named Pasicles, who was 
a disciple of Euclides. 

Favorinus, in the second book of his Memorabilia, 
tells a pleasant story of Crates. For he relates 
how, when making some request of the master of 
the gymnasium, he laid hold on his hips; and 
when he demurred, said, ‘““ What, are not these 
hip-joints yours as much as your knees?” It was, 
he used to say, impossible to find anybody wholly 
free from flaws; but, just as in a pomegranate, 
one of the seeds is always going bad. Having ex- 
asperated the musician Nicodromus, he was struck 
by him on the face. So he stuck a plaster on his 
forehead with these words on it, ‘‘ Nicodromus’s 
handiwork.” He carried on a regular campaign of 
invective against the courtesans, habituating himself 
to meet their abuse. 

When Demetrius of Phalerum sent him loaves of 
bread and some wine, he reproached him, saying, 
“ Oh that the springs yielded bread as well as water!’ 
It is clear, then, that he was a water-drinker. When 
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the police-inspectors found fault with him for wearing 
muslin, his answer was, “ I'll show you that Theo- 
phrastus also wears muslin.” This they would not 
believe: so he led them to a barber’s shop and 
showed them Theophrastus being shaved. At 
Thebes he was flogged by the master of the gym- 
nasium—another version being that it was by 
Euthycrates and at Corinth; and being dragged by 
the heels, he called out, as if it did not affect him ¢: 


Seized by the foot and dragged o’er heaven’s high threshold: 


Diocles, however, says that it was by Menedemus 
of Eretria that he was thus dragged. For he being 
handsome and being thought to be intimate with 
Asclepiades the Phliasian, Crates slapped him on the 
side with a brutal taunt; whereupon Menedemus, 
full of indignation, dragged him along, and he 
declaimed as above. 

Zeno of Citium in his Anecdotes relates that in a 
fit of heedlessness he sewed a sheepskin to his cloak. 
He was ugly to look at, and when performing his 
gymnastic exercises used to be laughed at. He 
was accustomed to say, raising his hands, “ Take 
heart, Crates, for it is for the good of your eyes 
and of the rest of your body. You will see these 
men, who are laughing at you, tortured before long 
by disease, counting you happy, and reproaching 
themselves for their sluggishness.”’ He used to say 
that we should study philosophy to the point of 
seeing in generals nothing but donkey-drivers. Those 
who live with flatterers he declared to be as defence- 
less as calves in the midst of wolves; for neither 
these nor those have any to protect them, but only 
such as plot against them. Perceiving that he was 
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dying, he would chant over himself this charm, “" You 
are going, dear hunchback, you are off to the house 
of Hades,—bent crooked by old age.” For his years 
had bowed him down. 

When Alexander inquired whether he would like 
his native city to be rebuilt, his answer was, 
“Why should it be? Perhaps another Alexander 
will destroy it again.’ Ignominy and Poverty he 
declared to be his country, which Fortune could 
never take captive. He was, he said, a fellow-citizen 
of Diogenes, who defied all the plots of envy. 
Menander alludes to him in the Jin Sisters in the 
following lines : 

Wearing a cloak you'll go about with me, 
As once with Cynic Crates went his wife : 


His daughter too, as he himself declared, 
He gave in marriage for a month on trial. 


We come now to his pupils. 


CuarTerR 6. METROCLES (c. 300 B.c.) 


Metrocles of Maroneia was the brother of Hipparchia. 
He had been formerly a pupil of Theophrastus the 
Peripatetic, and had been so far corrupted by weak- 
ness that, when he made a breach of good manners 
in the course of rehearsing a speech, it drove him to 
despair, and he shut himself up at home, intending 
to starve himself to death. On learning this Crates 
came to visit him as he had been asked to do, and 
after advisedly making a meal of lupins, he tried to 
persuade him by argument as well that he had com- 
mitted no crime, for a prodigy would have happened 
if he had not taken the natural means of relieving 
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himself. At last by reproducing the action he suc- 
ceeded in lifting him from his dejection, using for 
his consolation the likeness of the occurrences. 
From that time forward Metrocles was his pupil, 
and became proficient in philosophy. 

Hecato in the first book of his Anecdotes tclls us 
he burned his compositions with the words ¢ : 


Phantoms are these of dreams o’ the world below. 


Others say that when he set fire to his notes of 
Theophrastus’s lectures, he added the line: 


Come hither, Hephaestus, Thetis now needeth thee. 


He divided things into such as are procurable for 
money, like a house, and such as can be procured by 
time and trouble, like education. Wealth, he said, 
is harmful, unless we put it to a worthy use. 

He died of old age, having choked himself. 

His disciples were Theombrotus and Cleomenes : 
Theombrotus had for his pupil Demetrius of Alex- 
andria, while Cleomenes instructed Timarchus of 
Alexandria and Echecles of Ephesus. Not but what 
Echecles also heard Theombrotus, whose lectures 
were attended by Menedemus, of whom we shall 
speak presently. Menippus of Sinope also became 
renowned amongst them. 


CHapTeR 7. HIPPARCHIA (c. 300 B.c.) 


Hipparchia too, sister of Metrocles, was captured 
by their doctrines. Both of them were born at 
Maroneia. 

She fell in love with the discourses and the life of 
Crates, and would not pay attention to any of her 
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suitors, their wealth, their high birth or their beauty. 
But to her Crates was everything. She used even 
to threaten her parents she would make away with 
herself, unless she were given in marriage to him. 
Crates therefore was implored by her parents to 
dissuade the girl, and did all he could, and at last, 
failing to persuade her, got up, took off his clothes 
before her face and said, “‘ This is the bridegroom, 
here are his possessions ; make your choice accord- 
ingly ; for you will be no helpmeet of mine, unless 
you share my pursuits.”’ 

The girl chose and, adopting the same dress, went 
about with her husband and lived with him in public 
and went out to dinners with him. Accordingly she 
appeared at the banquet given by Lysimachus, and 
there put down Theodorus, known as the atheist, by 
means of the following sophism. Any action which 
would not be called wrong if done by Theodorus, 
would not be called wrong if done by Hipparchia. 
Now Theodorus does no wrong when he strikes him- 
self: therefore neither does Hipparchia do wrong 
when she strikes Theodorus. He had no reply where- 
with to meet the argument, but tried to strip her of 
her cloak. But Hipparchia showed no sign of alarm 
or of the perturbation natural in a woman. And 
when he said to her : 


** Is thisyshe 
Who quitting woof and warp and comb and loom?’’¢ 


she replied, “ It is I, Theodorus,—but do you sup- 
pose that I have been ill advised about myself, if 
instead of wasting further time upon the loom I 
spent it in education?’’ ‘These tales and countless 
others are told of the female philosopher. 

There is current a work of Crates entitled Epistles, 
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containing excellent philosophy in a style which 
sometimes resembles that of Plato. He has also 
written tragedies, stamped with a very lofty kind of 
philosophy ; as, for example, the following passage ¢: 


Not one tower hath my couniry nor one roof, 
But wide as the whole earth its citadel 
And home prepared for us to dwell therein. 


He died in old age, and was buried in Boeotia. 


CuHapter 8. MENIPPUS 


Menippus,® also a Cynie, was by descent a 
Phoenician—a slave, as Achaicus in his treatise on 
Ethics says. Diocles further informs us that his 
master was a citizen of Pontus and was named Baton. 
But as avarice made him very resolute in begging, 
he succeeded in becoming a Theban. 

There is no seriousness® in him; but his books 
overflow with laughter, much the same as those of 
his contemporary Meleager.¢ 

Hermippus says that he lent out money by the 
day and got a nickname from doing so. Tor he 
used to make loans on bottomry and take security, 
thus accumulating a large fortune. At last, how- 
ever, he fell a victim to a plot, was robbed of all, 
and in despair ended his days by hanging himself. 
I have composed a trifle upon him ¢: 


were an imitation of the style of Menippus, although their 
subject matter was original and genuinely Roman. 

¢ Strabo, however (xvi. p. 759), speaks of him as o7ovdo- 
yéXotos. 

@ For a fragment from his Banquet see Athenaeus 502 c. 

¢ Anth. Plan. v. +1. 
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May be, you know Menippus, 
Phoenician by birth, but a Cretan hound : 
A money-lender by the day—so he was called— 
At Thebes when once on a time his house was broken into 
And he lost his all, not understanding what it is to be a Cynic, 
He hanged himself. 


Some authorities question the genuineness of the 
books attributed to him, alleging them to be by 
Dionysius and Zopyrus of Colophon, who, writing 
them for a joke, made them over to Menippus as a 
person able to dispose of them advantageously. 

There have been six men named Menippus: the 
first the man who wrote a History of the Lydians and 
abridged Xanthus ; the second my present subject ; 
the third a sophist of Stratonicea, a Carian by 
descent *; the fourth a sculptor ; the fifth and sixth 
painters, both mentioned by Apollodorus. 

However, the writings of Menippus the Cynic are 
thirteen in number : 


Necromancy. 

Wills. 

Epistles artificially composed as if by the gods. 

Replies to the physicists and mathematicians and 
grammarians ; and 

A book about the birth of Epicurus; and 

The School’s reverence for the twentieth day. 


Besides other works. 


Cuarter 9. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus was a pupil of Colotes of Lampsacus. 
According to Hippobotus he had attained such a 
cum exercebar ipsis lubentibus; quorum erat princeps 


Menippus Stratonicensis meo iudicio tota Asia illis tempori- 
bus disertissimus,” and Strabo xvi. 660. 
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Teparetas qAacev wore "Epwvos avadaPwv oxhpwa 
mepiner, Aeywv emLaKOTFOS apixGar e€ aoov Tav 
dpopravopevev , omws maAwv KaTLWV tabra am 
ayyeAror Tots éxel Saipoow. Hv be avTa 7 eabns 
QUTN* XLTwY pasos ToOnpys, mepl avT@ Coun 
PowKh, TitXos "ApKad.iKos el THS xedadijs EX 
evupagpeva Ta OWOEKG orotxeta, euBarar TpaylKol, 
TU dreppeyelns, paBdos ev 77 xeEtpl perdivy. 

Kai otros pev ot Bior TOV KUvUC@Y exdorou. 
mpoouToypapopev d€ Kal Ta Kowh | Gpéaxovra 
avTots, aipeow Kal TAaUTHY Elva eyKpivovTEs THV 
pirocogiar, av, Kaba daci Twes, évoraow Biov. 
dpéoxer otv avtois Tov Aoyucov Kal TOV pvoukov 
TOTOV Tepvacpelv, eupepas “Apiorat TO Xi, 
pov o€ Tpooexew T@ OKO. Kal OmEp TwWes emt 
LwxKparovs, TOUTO AvoxAjs éxt Avoyévous ava- 
vpadet, TooTov dackwy Aéyew, Aet Cyretv 


4 
OTTt ToL ev peyapoat KaKOV T ayabov TE TETUKTAL. 


TmapauToovTat de Kat Ta eyKUKAa palypwara. 
Ypappara yoov pn pavOdvew epackev 6 ’Avtt- 
abdvns Tovs ouppovas yevopevous, Wa [7 Ova 
oTpEepowTo Tots aAAorpiors. Treprarpovor d€ Kal 
yewperpiav Kal poovouKny Kal 7avTa TO Tovabra.. 
6 yoo Avoyevns Tmpos: TOV emOELKVUVTO aire cspo- 
oKo7retov, Xpyousov,  €pn, TO €pyov mpos TO yy 
doTepiyoae delmvov. mmpos TOV éeTLOELKYUpLEVOY AUT 
povotkoy edn’ 


yvapiats yap dvd pav ev pe oiKobyTat moXets, 
ed 0° olkos, ov Waduotat Kal TEpeTiopacw. 











@ Hom. Od. iv. 302. 
> Cf. Eur. Antiops, Frag. 205 Dind. 
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degree of audacity in wonder-working that he went 
about in the guise of a I'ury, saying that he had 
come from Hades to take cognisance of sins com- 
mitted, and was going to return and report them to 
the powers down below. This was his attire : a grey 
tunie reaching to the feet, about it a crimson girdle ; 
an Areadian hat on his head with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac inwrought in it; buskins of tragedy ; 
and he wore a very long beard and carried an ashen 
staff in his hand. 

Such are the lives of the several Cynics. But we 
will go on to append the doctrines which they held 
in common—if, that is, we decide that Cynicism is 
really a philosophy, and not, as some maintain, just 
a way of life. They are content then, like Ariston 
of Chios, to do away with the subjects of Logic and 
Physics and to devote their whole attention to Ethics. 
And what some assert of Socrates, Diocles records of 
Diogenes, representing him as saying: “We must 
inquire into 

Whate’er of good or ill within our halls is wrought.” 4 


They also dispense with the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction. Atleast Antisthenes used to say that those 
who had attained discretion had better not study 
literature, lest they should be perverted by alien 
influences. So they get rid of geometry and music 
and all such studies. Anyhow, when somebody 
showed Diogenes a clock, he pronounced it a service- 
able instrument to save one from being late for 
dinner. Again, to a man who gave a musical recital 
before him he said ®: 


By men’s minds states are ordered well, and households, 
Not by the lyre’s twanged strings or flute’s trilled notes. 
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hy 4 S ? ~ \ 4 yp A ? 
peoxer avrois Kal téAos eivat TO KaT 
apeTnv chy, ws ‘Avriobevns gnow € ev TO ‘Hpaxde?, 
OMolws tots oTwuKots: emrel KaL Kowvia. Tis Tats 
dvo TavTats aipéceciy eoTw. dev Kal Tov KUVt- 
Gpov elpnkace ovvTopov em apeTnv oddVv. Kal 
74 b] , \ / € , 
ovTws eBiw Kat Zyvwv o Kirtevs. 
> / 3 ? A \ ~ ~ > 4 
Apéoxe: 5° attots Kat ALTas Biodv, adrapKect 
XpwpLevois auTiots Kal TpiBwot pdvots, 7AOVTOV Kal 
do€ns Kal evyevelas Katadpovotow. evo’ youvv 
Kat Poravats Kal wmavradmacw voaTe. ypa@vrat 
puxp@ oKemats Te Tais Tuxovoas Kat miBots, 
Ul , “ ” ~ \ ” x 
Kabamep Atoyévns, 6s ebaoke Dedv pev id.ov ecivat 
\ a ~ \ ~ € / \ 3\/ 
pendevos Setobar, THY 5é€ Beots cuotwy to dAtywv 
, 
xpncew. 
LA. Ud > >] “A \ A > aaah OL A 
pecker avTots Kal Thy apeTnv diWaKTHV 
civat, Kaba dnow “Avriobévns ev 7H ‘“Hpakde?, 
Kal dvam oBAnrov bape’ agvepaorov Te TOV 
copov Kal dvapcpTn Tov Kat gidov T@ opotw, 
TUX) TE pndev EMLTPETIELV. TO. Oe perake OpETHS 
Kal Kaklas adtadopa A€yovow opoiws *Apiorwve 
Ta Niw. 
if \ 5 es \ e 4 / °° > ON A 
Kat od7o. pev of KuviKol- peTitéov 6 emt TOUS 
oTwikous, wv np&e Lyvwv, pabntys yevdopevos 
U4 
Kparnrtos. 


1 éytol re Codd. : évidre Reiske. 
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They hold further that “ Life according to Virtue ” 
is the End to be sought, as Antisthenes says in his 
Heracles : exactly like the Stoics. For indeed there 
is a certain close relationship between the two 
schools. Hence it has been said that Cynicism is a 
short cut to virtue ; and after the same pattern did 
Zeno of Citium live his life. 

They also hold that we should live frugally, eating 
food for nourishment only and wearing a single 
garment. Wealth and fame and high birth they 
despise. Some at all events are vegetarians and 
drink cold water only and are content with any 
kind of shelter or tubs, like Diogenes, who used to 
say that it was the privilege of the gods to need 
nothing and of god-like men to want but little. 

They hold, further, that virtue can be taught, as 
Antisthenes maintains in his Heracles, and when once 
acquired cannot be lost: and that the wise man is 
worthy to be loved, impeccable, and a friend to his 
like ; and that we should entrust nothing to fortune. 
Whatever is intermediate between Virtue and Vice 
they, in agreement with Ariston of Chios, account 
indifferent. 

So much, then, for the Cynics. We must now pass 
on to the Stoics, whose founder was Zeno, a disciple 
of Crates. 
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IZTOPION Z 
Ked. a’. ZHNON 


Zivwv Mvacéov 7 Anpéov Kirrevs azo Kuzpou, 
moriopatos ‘EXAnvixod, Doivixas émoiKkous eoyy- 
KOTOS. 

Tov tpaynAov émi Oarepa vevevKas Hv, ws pyar 
Tysofeos o “AGnvatos ev TO ITept Bic: Kal “Azroa- ; 
Advuos 6€ dnow o Tuptos ore loxvos NV, UTOLHAKNS, 
peAdyxpous—obev tis adrov elmrev Atyumriay KAn- 
parida, Kaba dno. Xpvourmos ev mpwTw Ilapor- 
pLav—TrayvKVnLOs TE Kal aTrayns Kal acdevys: S10 
kat dnou Ilepoaios ev “Yaopuvypace ovptortiKots 
Ta mAEcioTa avTov Seimva Tapatetobar. Eeyatpe Oe, 
act, avKois xAwpots Kat jAvoxatats. 

AwyKovce 5€, Kaba mpoetpyrat, Kparnros*_ eita 
Kal Seidmwvos dKxoboat pacw avrov Kal Eevo- 
Kpatous éTn déxa, ws Tiywoxpatys ev T® Aiwve- 
aAAa Kat [loAduwvos. ‘Exdtwy d€ gdnou Kat 
"AmoAAwvios oO Tupvos ev TPT mepl Zjvwvos, 
YpnoTnpiacapevov" avrod Tt mparrawv apiota Buw- 
ceTalt, amoxpivac§ar tov ODeor, et ovyxpwrilorro 
Tots vexpois' o0ev EvvévTa Ta THV apxYatwv 
avaywwoKkew. T@ ovv Kparyte mapéBade Todrov 


1 ypnornpiafouevov PFD Cobet. 
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BOOK VII 
Cuaprer 1, ZENO (333-261 B.c.) 


ZENO, the son of Mnaseas (or Demeas), was a 
native of Citium in Cyprus, a Greek city which had 
received Phoenician settlers. He had a wry neck, 
says Timotheus of Athens in his book On Lives. 
Moreover, Apollonius of Tyre says he was lean, 
fairly tall, and swarthy—hence some one called him 
an Egyptian vine-branch, according to Chrysippus in 
the first book of his Proverbs. He had thick legs ; 
he was flabby and delicate. Hence Persaeus in his 
Convivial Reminiscences relates that he declined most 
invitations todinner. They say he was fond of eating 
green figs and of basking in the sun. 

He was a pupil of Crates, as stated above. Next 
they say he attended the lectures of Stilpo and 
Xenocrates for ten years—so Timocrates says in his 
Dion—and Polemo as well. It is stated by Hecato 
and by Apollonius of Tyre in his first book on Zeno 
that he consulted the oracle to know what he should 
do to attain the best life, and that the god’s response 
was that he should take on the complexion of the 
dead. Whereupon, perceiving what this meant, he 
studied ancient authors. Now the way he came 
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\ A 
TOV TpOTOV. TropPUpav EpTreTTOpEvpevos a0 TIS 
Dowikyns mpos TH Uetpacet evavaynoev. aveAdwv 
3 >] \ P) li ” / 3 4 
8’ ets ras “A@jyvas dy tprakovrovTns exabioe 
/ / > / > 3 t 
mapa Twa PiBAioTwAnY. avaywwoKovTos d° exeivou 
To devTEpov TOV Zevodavtos ’ATouvynpmovevpatwr, 
€ \ 2) 0 ~ & s e ~ v 5 
nobels émvleTo mod diarpiBovev ot Torcovrou avopes. 
9 / \ 4 4 € f 
gevKalpws dé mapiovtos Kparnros, 6 BiBAvomwAns 
/ 2 fd €¢ 4 / 3 
Seifas attov dro, “ rovTw TapakoAoviyoov. 
b] ~ Ay ~ Ul y \ 4 
évtetblev nkovae Tod Kparnros, aAAws pev evTovos 
nn 1 \ A U >] VA \ ¢ \ \ 
<av>' mpos didocodiav, aldjuwy de ws mpos THV 
Kuvixiy avacoxuvtiav. olev 6 Kparns BovAojevos 
avTov” Kal TodTo Depatretaat didwor yvTpav hakijs 
dia ToD Kepaperxod dépew. eet 5° eidev adrov 
aldovpevov Kal Ttapakad’mrTovTa, maicas TH Bak- 
Tnpia KaTdyvuc. THY yUTpav devyovTos 6 adrov 
Kal THs dakhs Kata THY oKxeAdv peovoys, Pyow o 
/ ce he 4 / 3 \ \ 
Kparns, “ti devyets, Dourkidiov; ovdev Sewwov 
métrovlas. 
v4 A > \ wv ~ / a 
4 “Ews pév ovv twos nKovoe tod Kparnros: ore 
A \ 4 >? ~ iy \ v 
kat THV Ilodtretav attotd ypayavros, twes eAeyov 
mailovtes emt THs Tod KUVvos OvpGs avTHY Yye- 
4 / \ \ A / \ / 
ypadéevar. yéeypade d€ pos TH LloAtreta Kai rade’ 
epi tov kata pio Piov. 
Ilept oppns 7) wept av@pwrov piceus. 
Ilepi radar. 
Ilept tot xaGsjKovtos. 


1 oy add. Richards. 2 a’rov F Cobet. 


2 Cynosura, Dog’s ‘Tail, like Dog’s Head, Cynoscephalus, 
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VII. 2-4. ZENO 


across Crates was this. He was shipwrecked on a 
voyage from Phoenicia to Peiraeus with a cargo 
of purple. He went up into Athens and sat 
down in a bookseller’s shop, being then a man of 
thirty. As he went on reading the second book 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, he was so pleased that 
he inquired where men like Socrates were to be 
found. Crates passed by in the nick of time, so 
the bookseller pointed to him and said, “ Follow 
yonder man.” From that day he became Crates’s 
pupil, showing in other respects a strong bent for 
philosophy, though with too much native medesty 
to assimilate Cynic shamelessness. Hence Crates, 
desirous of curing this defect in him, gave him a 
potful of lentil-soup to carry through the Cera- 
micus; and when he saw that he was ashamed 
and tried to keep it out of sight, with a blow of his 
staff he broke the pot. As Zeno took to flight with 
the Jentil-soup flowing down his legs, “ Why run 
away, my little BEaeiiiaiainn ? ’”’ quoth Crates, “ nothing 
terrible has befallen you.” 

For a certain space, then, he was instructed by 
Crates, and when at this time he had written his 
Republic, some said in jest that he had written it on 
Cynosura, 7.e. on the dog’s tail. Besides the Republic 
he wrote the following works : 


Of Life according to Nature. 
Of Impulse, or Human Nature. 


Of Emotions. 

Of Duty. 
was the name of several promontories, n notably one in Athens 
and one in Salamis. Relatively to Cynicism, ‘holding on 


by the dog’s tail’? would seem a more appropriate inter- 
pretation. 
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Ilepi vopov. 

Ilept tas “EAAnvixns wacdetas. 

Ilepi dyeus. 

Ilept tov GXov. 

Ilept onpetor. 

IIv6ayopuxa. 

Kado dca, 

Ilepi Aekewv. 

UIpoBAnpatov “Opnpixav reve. 
Epl TOLNTLKAS AkKPOaTeEws. 

"Eort 5° avrov Kat 

Teyvn Kat 

Atvoets Kal 

"EAeyxou ovo. 

*Avopvnpoveipata Kpdrytos. 
Guxa. 


Kat rade pev 7 7a. BiBric.. TeAevratov d€ améarn 
Kat TOV TpPOELpNUevwV HKovaev EWS eTOV eikoow: 
iva Kat paow avrov etTrety, “ pov evrrAonKa, Ore 
vevavaynka. of & emt Tod Kparnros totr’ avrov 
eimetv' aAAo. de SdtatpiPovTa ev tats “AOnvats 
aKodoa Thv vavaylav Kal etme, “ ev YE TOLel 7 
TUXY mpooeAavvovoa Tpas prrocodia. ” Evion O€, 
dvaDepevov "AOnvno. ta hoptia, ovTw TpamHvat 
mpos dtAocodiay. 

"Avaxaurtwy d7 €v TH ToLKiANn oOTOa TH Kal 

vaxdpnreov 8) ev tH moucihn oToG TH Kal 
Tlevovavaxriw KaXovpévyn, amo b€ THs ypadHs THs 





@ Our word ‘* colonnade ” better describes a roofed build- 
ing, supported at least on one side by pillars and thus 
affording a public thoroughfare like an arcade or cloister, 
but open to the sun and air. Owing, however, to the Latin 
** porticus ’? Zeno’s school has received in English literature 
the appellation of “‘ the Porch.”’ The frescoes or pictures, with 
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Of Law. 

Of Greek Education. 

Of Vision. 

Of the Whole World. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagorean Questions. 

Universals. 

Of Varieties of Style. 

Homeric Problems, in five books. 

Of the Reading of Poetry. 
There are also by him: 


A Handbook of Rhetoric. 
Solutions. 
Two books of Refutations. 


Recollections of Crates. 
Ethics. 


This is a list of his writings. But at last he left 
Crates, and the men above mentioned were his 
masters for twenty years. Hence he is reported to 
have said, ‘“I made a prosperous voyage when I 
suffered shipwreck.” But others attribute this say- 
ing of his to the time when he was under Crates. 
A different version of the story is that he was 
staying at Athens when he heard his ship was 
wrecked and said, ‘“‘ It is well done of thee, Fortune, 
thus to drive me to philosophy.’ But some say 
that he disposed of his cargo in Athens, before he 
turned his attention to philosophy. 

Heused then to discourse, pacing up and down in the 
painted colonnade, which is also called the colonnade 
or Portico? of Pisianax, but which received its name 
which the Stoa was adorned, made it in somesense the National 


Gallery of Athens. For further information see by all means 
Frazer’s note.on Pausanias i. 15 (vol. ii. pp. 132-137). 
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HoAvyvwrov rouxihn, SvetiPeTo tods Adyous, Bov- 
Aopevos Kal TO ywpiov amepioTratov TotnoaL. emi 
yap TOV TpLakovTa TwY TOATaY 7™pos TOUS ‘xAtous 
TETpakoolo avipyvT ev adT@. mpoonjecay 81) 
Aourov akovovtes avtot Kal d:a tTodtTo LrwiKot 
exAnOnoavy Kal of am’ atrod opoiws, mporepov 
Zyvevero. Kadovpevor, Kaba dnoe kat *Emixoupos 
ev emtoToAais. Kal mpoTepov ye LUTwikot éxadobvTo 
ot dvazpiBovres ev avrTy TOUT AL, Kaba dynow 
‘Eparoobevns € ev oydon Ilepi THs apxaias Kwumodias, 
Ol Kal TOV Adyov € emt TEtov Nveyoay. 

"Ezipwv 67 obv "A@nvato. odddpa tov Znvwva, 
oUTws Ws Kal THY TeLy@v atdT@ tas KAcis mapa- 
KaTafécbar Kal ypvo@ oTedavw TYyLHoat Kal 
YaAKkh etkdv. tobdto b€ Kal Tovs moXiTas adrob 
TOLMOAL, KOOLOV Wyoupevous THY TaVvdpos Eikova. 
avterrotoovto 6 avTov Kal of ev Midadve Kerrets. 
amedexeTo 8 attov Kal *Avtiyovos Kal el ToT 
"AOnvale wKor, HKovev avdTod ToAAa Te mapeKaret 
aduxéobar ws atdtov. o d€ TodTO pev TapHnTHaaTo, 
Ilepcatov 8’ &a Tav yvwpipwy améaoretrer, os 
jv Anuntpiov pev vids, Kitieds d€ TO yevos, 
Kal nKale KaTa THY TpiakoOTHY Kal EKATOOTHV 
Odupmidda, 75n yepovtos dovtos Zivwvos. 7 0 
émiaToAr) Tob ’Avtvydvov tobrov etye Tov Tpomov, 
Kaba Kat "AzroAAwvios 6 Tupios ev tots Ilepi 
Livwvos dyou: 

' So Cobet: mss. read mpds robs xtXlovs retpaxoalous, which 


may be right though the expression is unusual. Cf. ‘*civium 
ad mille quadringentos occisi.”’ 
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from the painting of Polygnotus ; his object being 
to keep the spot clear of a concourse of idlers. It 
was the spot where in the time of the Thirty 1400 
Athenian citizens had been put to death. Hither, 
then, people came henceforth to hear Zeno, and this 
is why they were known as men of the Stoa, or 
Stoics ; and the same name was given to his followers, 
who had formerly been known as Zenonians. So it 
is stated by Epicurus in his letters. According to 
Eratosthenes in his eighth book On the Old Comedy, 
the name of Stoic had formerly been applied to the 
poets who passed their time there, and they had 
made the name of Stoic still more famous. 

The people of Athens held Zeno in high honour, 
as is proved by their depositing with him the keys 
of the city walls, and their honouring him with a 
golden crown and a bronze statue. This last mark 
of respect was also shown to him by citizens of his 
native town, who deemed his statue an ornament to 
their city,? and the men of Citium living in Sidon 
were also proud to claim him for their own. Anti- 
gonus (Gonatas) also favoured him, and whenever he 
came to Athens would hear him lecture and often 
invited him to come to his court. This offer he 
declined but dispatched thither one of his friends, 
Persaeus, the son of Demetrius and a native of 
Citium, who flourished in the 130th Olympiad 
(260-256 B.c.), at which time Zeno was already an 
old man. According to Apollonius of Tyre in his 
work upon Zeno, the letter of Antigonus was 
couched in the following terms : 


? Probably the Thirty met in the Stoa and passed sentence 
of death there. It is not likely that this was the place of 
execution. 

’ Piiny, .V.f: xasiv. 92. 


ei 
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‘ BaatAevs *Avtiyovos Ziv dirooddw yalpew. 

‘"Eya tvxn pev kat 6€n vouilw mpotepety Tob 
cot Biov, Aoyou dé Kai matdeias Kabvorepety Kal 
Tis TeAelas evdaysovias nv ov KEéKTHOAL. dtomrep 
KEKPLKG. Tmpoopuvijaat Gol mapayeveabat mpos ee, 
TETTELO}LEVOS GE pa avrepe ™pos TO a€vovpevov. 
ov ov mretpabyre eK TaVvTOs TpoTouv cuppléat j10L, 
dverAnpurs ToUTO OLoTL ovy EvosS ELoU TaLOEVTI)S 
eon, mavtTwy oé Maxedovey avAdn Bony. O yap 
TOV rijs Maxedovias GpXovr Ta Kal Trardeveny Kal 
dye emt Ta, KaT apeTiy davepos é eorau! Kal TOUS 
DTT ETAYMEVOUS mapaokevalay ™pos evavoptay. 
olos yap av o Tyyovpevos te TOLOUTOUS etkos. ws emt TO 
moAv yiyvecbat Kal Tovs UmoTETAypLEevous.” 


Kat 0 Zivwv avrrypader woe- 


“ Baowlet “Avtiyovw Zivwv yaipew. 

‘’"Azrodexopal cov THV piAouaberav Kabocov THs 
aAnbwijs Kal els ovnow TELvovons, adn’ ovxXl THS 
Onpwoovs Kal ELS OvacTpopny nOav avTéexn TaLdElas. 
6 6€ dtdogodias Wpey|LEevos, ex Avery d€ THY 
TrohvOpvAnrov noovay, 7 7) Twa Onrvver VewV puxas, 
dhavepos e€oTw ov povov ae mpos evyeverav 
KAivev, addAd Kat mpoaipecer. vais dé evdyerrs 
pLeTplLav aoKyow mpoodafotaea, ETL O€ TOV apfoves 
Ovdafovra, padius epxeTau Tpos THY TeActav ava- 


9g Anbw Tis aperijs. eyo d€ GUvEXYO“AL GMpaTL 


7 b>) 

doQevet dua yhpas’ eT@v yap ety. oydonKorTa: 

f >) / f / > / ?- 
duo7ep ov Svvapai cor ovppigar. amooréAAw Se 
gol Twas THY euavTod cvoxoAacTay, ot Tots pev 

iy b) ~ A 
Kata wuxnv ovK arrodeiTovTat epov, Tots é 
1 éore vulg.: corr. Richards. 
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“King Antigonus to Zeno the philosopher, greeting. 

*‘While in fortune and fame I deem myself your 
superior, in reason and education I own myself 
inferior, as well as in the perfect happiness which 
you have attained. Wherefore I have decided to 
ask you to pay me a visit, being persuaded that you 
will not refuse the request. By all means, then, do 
your best to hold conference with me, understanding 
clearly that you will not be the instructor of my gelf 
alone but of all the Macedonians taken together. 
For it is obvious that whoever instructs the ruler of 
Macedonia and guides him in the paths of virtue will 
also be training his subjects to be good men. As is 
the ruler, such for the most part it may be expected 
that his subjects will become.” 


And Zeno’s reply is as follows : 


“Zeno to King Antigonus. gr eeting. 

“‘T welcome your love of learning in so far as you 
cleave to that true education which tends to ‘ad- 
vantage and not to that popular counterfeit of it 
which serves only to corrupt morals. But if anyone 
has yearned for philosophy, turning away from 
much-vaunted pleasure which renders effeminate the 
souls of some of the young, it is evident that not by 
nature only, but also by ihe bent of his will he is in- 
clined to nobility of character. But if a noble nature 
be aided by moderate exercise and further receive 
ungrudging instruction, it easily comes to acquire 
virtue in perfection. But I am constrained by bodily 
weakness, due to old age, for I am eighty years old ; 
and for that reason I am unable to join you. But I 
send you certain companions of my studies whose 
mental powers are not inferior to mine, while their 

a hea 
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¢ Cf. Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 309, especially note 106: he 
considers the decree, as we have it, a fusion of two genuine 
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bodily strength is far greater, and if you associate 
with these you will in no way fall short of the 
conditions necessary to perfect happiness.” 


So he sent Persaeus and Philonides the Theban; 
and Epicurus in his letter to his brother Aristobulus 
mentions them both as living with Antigonus. 1 
have thought it well to append the decree also which 
the Athenians passed concerning him. It reads as 
follows @ : 

“In the archonship of Arrhenides, in the fifth 
prytany of the tribe Acamantis on the twenty-first 
day of Maemacterion, at the twenty-third plenary 
assembly of the prytany, one of the presidents, 
Hippo, the son of Cratistoteles, of the deme 
Xypetaeon, and his co-presidents put the question 
to the vote ; Thraso, the son of Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, moved : 

‘Whereas Zeno of Citium, son of Mnaseas, has for 
many years been devoted to philosophy in the city 
and has continued to be a man of worth in all other 
respects, exhorting to virtue and temperance those 
of the youth who come to him to be taught, directing 
them to what is best, affording to all in his own 
conduct a pattern for imitation in perfect consistency 
with his teaching, it has seemed good to the people— 
and may it turn out well—to bestow praise upon 
Zeno of Citium, the son of Mnaseas, and to crown 
him with a golden crown according to the law, for 
his goodness and temperance, and to build him a 
tomb in the Ceramicus at the public cost. And that 
for the making of the crown and the building of the 
tomb, the people shall now elect five commissioners 


decrees, (1) voting a crown to Zeno in his life-time, (2) decree- 
ing a public funeral after his death. 
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1 @ronwoy BP: éroluny ceteri. 
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from all Athenians, and the Secretary of State shall 
inscribe this decree on two stone pillars and it shall be 
lawful for him to set up one in the Academy and the 
other inthe Lyceum. And that the magistrate pre- 
siding over the administration shall apportion the 
expense incurred upon the pillars, that all may know 
that the Athenian people honour the good both in 
their life and after their death. Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, Philocles of Peiraeus, Phaedrus of Ana- 
phlystus, Medon of Acharnae, Micythus of Sypalettus, 
and Dion of Paeania have been elected commissioners 
for the making of the crown and the building.” 

These are the terms of the decree. 

Antigonus of Carystus tells us that he never denied 
that he was a citizen of Citium. For when he was one 
of those who contributed to the restoration of the 
baths and his name was inscribed upon the pillar as 
‘Zeno the philosopher,” he requested that the words 
“of Citium ”’ should be added. He made a hollow lid 
for a flask and used to carry about money in it, in 
order that there might be provision at hand for the 
necessities of his master Crates. It is said that 
he had more than a thousand talents when he came 
to Greece, and that he lent this money on bottomry.? 
He used to eat little loaves and honey and to drink a 
little wine of good bouquet. He rarely employed 
men-servants ; once or twice indeed he might have a 
young gir] to wait on him in order not to seem a 
misogynist. He shared the same house with Persaeus, 
and when the latter brought in a little flute-player 
he lost no time in leading her straight to Persaeus. 
They tell us he readily adapted himself to circum- 


@ The security for the loan was either the cargo shipped 
or the vessel itself. As the risk was great, the interest was 
proportionately high. Demosth. Or. xxxiv. 23, 1]. 17, vi. 17. 
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¢ Zeno must have foreseen that this compliment would be 
followed by a request to use his undoubted influence with 
the king on behalf of JJemochares, who, as an Athenian 


patriot and the nephew of Demosthenes, was out of favour 
at the Macedonian court. Indeed the fact of his making 
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stances, so much so that King Antigonus often broke 
in on him with a noisy party, and once took him 
along with other revellers to Aristocles the musician ; 
Zeno, however, in a little while gave them the slip. 
He disliked, they say, to be brought too near 
to people, so that he would take the end seat of a 
couch, thus saving himself at any rate from one half 
of such inconvenience. Nor indeed would he walk 
about with more than two or three. He would 
occasionally ask the bystanders for coppers, in order 
that, for fear of being asked to give, people might 
desist from mobbing him, as Cleanthes says in his 
work On Bronze. When several persons stood about 
him in the Colonnade he pointed to the wooden rail- 
ing at the top round the altar and said, “ This was 
once open to all, but because it was found to be a 
hindrance it was railed off. If you then will take 
yourselves off out of the way you will be the less 
annoyance to us.” 

When Demochares, the son of Laches, greeted him 
and told him he had only to speak or write for any- 
thing he wanted to Antigonus, who would be sure 
to grant all his requests, Zeno after hearing this 
would have nothing more to do with him.¢ 
After Zeno’s death Antigonus is reported to have 
said, ‘““ What an audience I have lost.” ® Hence too 
he employed Thraso as his agent to request the 
Athenians to bury Zeno in the Ceramicus. And 
when asked why he admired him, “ Because,” said 


such advances at all is so strange that Ferguson (p. 172) 
and Tarn (p. 94, note 11) feel constrained to offer hypo- 
thetical explanations. 

> ‘Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 310, well compares Plato, Politicus 
260c, and Epicurus (ap. Senec. Mp..7. 11), “ satis enim 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus.” 
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1 yneravacrov coll. I]. ix. 648 Diels. 
2 dredOdvra vulg.: diredOdvros Richards. 
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he, “the many ample gifts I offered him never 
made him conceited nor yet appear poor-spirited.”’ 

His bent was towards inquiry, and he was an 
exact reasoner on all subjects. Hence the words of 
Timon in his S7ll@: 

A Phoenician too I saw, a pampered old woman ensconced 
in gloomy pride, longing for all things; but the meshes of 
her subtle web have perished, and she had no more in- 
telligence than a banjo.° 

He used to dispute very carefully with Philo 
the logician and study along with him. Hence Zeno, 
who was the junior, had as great an admiration for 
Philo as his master Diodorus. And he had about 
him certain ragged dirty fellows, as Timon says ¢ in 
these lines : 

The while he got together a crowd of ignorant serfs, 
who surpassed all men in beggary and were the emptiest of 
townsfolk.¢ 

Zeno himself was sour and of a frowning coun- 
tenance. He was very niggardly too, clinging to 
meanness unworthy of a Greek, on the plea of 
economy, If he pitched into anyone he would 
do it concisely, and not effusively, keeping him 
rather at arm’s length. I mean, for example, his 
remark upon the fop showing himself off. When 
he was slowly picking his way across a_ water- 
course, “With good reason,” quoth Zeno, “ he 
looks askance at the mud, for he ean’t see _ his 
face in it.” When a certain Cynic declared he 
had no oil in his flask and begged some of him, 
Zeno refused to give him any. However, as the 
man went away, Zeno bade him consider which of 

Sirae.ss D. > Cy. Ode xi. 231, 271. 
¢ Frag. 39 D. a Cydia ssl, xP. Uae. 
ey, 
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the two was the more impudent. Being enamoured 
of Chremonides, as he and Cleanthes were sitting 
beside the youth, he got up, and upon Cleanthes 
expressing surprise, “ Good physicians tell us,” said 
he, “ that the best cure for inflammation is repose.”’ 
When of two reclining next to each other over the 
wine, the one who was neighbour to Zeno kicked the 
guest below him, Zeno himself nudged the man with 
his knee, and upon the man turning round, inquired, 
“ How do you think your neighbour liked what you 
did to him?” To a lover of boys he remarked, “ Just 
as schoolmasters lose their common-sense by spend- 
ing all their time with boys, so it is with people 
like you.” He used to say that the very exact 
expressions used by those who avoided solecisms 
were like the coins struck by Alexander: they were 
beautiful in appearance and well-rounded like the 
coins, but none the better on that account. Words 
of the opposite kind he would compare to the Attic 
tetradrachms, which, though struck carelessly and 
inartistically, nevertheless outweighed the ornate 
phrases. When his pupil Ariston discoursed at length 
in an uninspired manner, sometimes in a headstrong 
and over -confident way. ‘ Your father,” said he, 
‘“ must have been drunk when he begat you.” Hence 
he would call him a chatterbox, being himself con- 
cise in speech. 

There was a gourmand so greedy that he left 
nothing for his table companions. A large fish 
having been served, Zeno took it up as if he were 
about to eat the whole. When the other looked at 
him, ‘‘ What do you suppose,” said he, “ those who 
live with you feel every day, if you cannot put up 
with my gourmandise in this single instance?”’ A 
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youth was putting a question with more curiosity 
than became his years, whereupon Zeno led him to 
a mirror, and bade him look in it; after which he in- 
quired if he thought it became anyone who looked 
like that to ask such questions. Some one said that he 
did not in general agree with Antisthenes, whereupon 
Zeno produced that author’s essay on Sophocles, and 
asked him if he thought it had any excellence ; to 
which the reply was that he did not know. ‘“ Then 
are you not ashamed,” quoth he, “ to pick out and 
mention anything wrong said by Antisthenes, while 
you suppress his good things without giving them a 
thought 7” 

Some one having said that he thought the chain- 
arguments of the philosophers seemed brief and 
eurt, Zeno replied, ““ You are quite right ; indeed, 
the very syllables ought, if possible, to be clipped.” 
Some one remarked to him about Polemo, that his 
discourse was different from the subject he an- 
nounced. He replied with a frown, “‘ Well, what 
value would you have set upon what was given 
out?” He said that when conversing we ought to be 
earnest and, like actors, we should have a loud voice 
and great strength; but we ought not to open the 
mouth too wide, which is what your senseless chatter- 
box does. ‘“‘ Telling periods,’’ he said, “ unlike the 
works of good craftsmen, should need no pause for the 
contemplation of their excellences ; on the contrary, 
the hearer should be so absorbed in the discourse 
itself as to have no leisure even to take notes.” 

Once when a young man was talking a good deal, 
he said, “ Your ears have slid down and merged in 


your tongue.’ To the fair youth, who gave it as 
his opinion that the wise man would not fall in love, 
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1 garperécrarov Richards. 





« Cf. Athen. xiv. p. 629 B. > Supplices, 861-863. 
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his reply was: “Then who can be more hapless 
than you fair youths?” He used to say that even 
of philosophers the greater number were in most 
things unwise, while about small and casual things 
they were quite ignorant. And he used to cite the 
saying of Caphisius, who, when one of his pupils 
was endeavouring to blow the flute lustily, gave him 
a slap and told him that to play well does not depend 
on loudness, though playing loudly may follow upon 
playing well. And to a youth who was talking some- 
what saucily his rejoinder was, “ I would rather not 
tell you what I am thinking, my lad.” 

A Rhodian, who was handsome and rich, but nothing 
more, insisted on joining his class; but so unwelcome 
was this pupil, that first of all Zeno made him sit on 
the benches that were dusty, that he might soil his 
cloak, and then he consigned him to the place where 
the beggars sat, that he might rub shoulders with 
their rags; so at last the young man went away. 
Nothing, he declared, was more unbecoming than 
arrogance, especially in the young. He used also to 
say that it was not the words and expressions that we 
ought to remember, but we should exercise our mind 
in disposing to advantage of what we hear, instead of, 
as it were, tasting a well-cooked dish or well-dressed 
meal. The young, he thought, should behave with 
perfect propriety in walk, gait and dress, and he 
used continually to quote the lines of Euripides 
about Capaneus : 

Large means had he, yet not the haughtiness 


That springs from wealth, nor cherished prouder thoughts 
Of vain ambition than the poorest man.? 


Again he would say that if we want to master the 
sciences there is nothing so fatal as conceit, and 
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¢ The change of gwvijs . . . pwrvjv to cwHhpootvys . . . cwHpo- 
ovvnv is due to Cobet. Cf. § 130 wpa dvOos aperjs, and § 173. 


For virtue in general Cobet’s change here substitutes the 
particular virtue required. Von Arnim, adhering more 
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again there is nothing we stand so much in need of 
as time. To the question ‘‘ Who is a friend? ”’ his 
answer was, © A second self (alter ego).”’ We are told 
that he was once chastising a slave for stealing, and 
when the latter pleaded that it was his fate to steal, 
‘“ Yes, and to be beaten too,’ said Zeno. Beauty he 
called the flower of chastity, while according to 
others it was chastity which he called the flower of 
beauty. Once when he saw the slave of one of 
his acquaintance marked with weals, “I see,” said 
he, “ the imprints of your anger.”” To one who had 
been drenched with unguent, “‘ Who is this,’’ quoth 
he, ““ who smells of woman ?”’ When Dionysius the 
Renegade asked, “ Why am I the only pupil you do 
not correct?’ the reply was, ‘‘ Because I mistrust 
you.” ‘To a stripling who was talking nonsense his 
words were, The reason why we have two ears and 
only one mouth is that we may listen the more and 
talk the less.”” One day at a banquet he was re- 
clining in silence and was asked the reason: where- 
upon he bade his critic carry word to the king that 
there was one present who knew how to hold his 
tongue. Now those who inquired of him were 
ambassadors from King Ptolemy, and they wanted 
to know what message they should take back from 
him to the king. On being asked how he felt about 
abuse, he replied, “‘ As an envoy feels who is dis- 
missed without an answer.’ Apollonius of Tyre 
tells us how, when Crates laid hold on him by the 
cloak to drag him from Stilpo, Zeno said, “ The right 
way to seize a philosopher, Crates, is by the ears : 
closely to the mss., would replace gwvjs by pwns and 
retain gwvyv, which would give the meaning, ‘‘ Beauty he 


called the flower of strength, while according to others it 
was the voice which he called the flower of beauty.” 
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4 Hesiod’s lines as they stand (Works and Days, 293 f.) run 
thus : 


* He is best of all, who finds out everything for himself ; 
that man too is good who follows good advice.” 
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persuade me then and drag me off by them ; but, if 
you use violence, my body will be with you, but my 
mind with Stilpo.” 

According to Hippobotus he forgathered with 
Diodorus, with whom he worked hard at dialectic. 
And when he was already making progress, he 
would enter Polemo’s school: so far from all self- 
conceit was he. In consequence Polemo is said to 
have addressed him thus: “ You slip in, Zeno, by 
the garden door—I’m quite aware of it—you filch 
my doctrines and give them a Phoenician make-up.” 
A dialectician once showed him seven logical forms 
concerned with the sophism known as “ The Reaper,” 
and Zeno asked him how much he wanted for them. 
Being told a hundred drachmas, he promptly paid two 
hundred: to such lengths would he go in his love 
of learning. They say too that he first introduced 
the word Duty and wrote a treatise on the subject. 
It is said, moreover, that he corrected Hesiod’s lines 
thus: 

He is best of all men who follows good advice: good too 
is he who finds out all things for himself.¢ 
The reason he gave for this was that the man 
capable of giving a proper hearing to what is said 
and profiting by it was superior to him who dis- 
covers everything himself. For the one had merely 
a right apprehension, the other in obeying good 
counsel superadded conduct. 

When he was asked why he, though so austere, 
relaxed at a drinking-party, he said, “‘ Lupins too 
are bitter, but when they are soaked become sweet.” 
Hecato too in the second book of his Anecdotes says 
that he indulged freely at such gatherings. And he 
would say, “ Better to trip with the feet than with 
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1 évapiOmuos libri. 
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the tongue.” ‘ Well-being is attained by little and 
little, and nevertheless it is no little thing itself.” 
[Others attribute this? to Socrates.] 

He showed the utmost endurance, and the greatest 
frugality ; the food he used required no fire to dress, 
and the cloak he wore was thin. Hence it was said 
of him : 

The cold of winter and the ceaseless rain 
Come powerless against him: weak the dart 
Of the fierce summer sun or racking pain 
To bend that iron frame. He stands apart 
Unspoiled by public feast and jollity : 
Patient, unwearied night and day doth he 
Cling to his studies of philosophy. 


Nay more: the comic poets by their very jests at 
his expense praised him without intending it. Thus 
Philemon says in a play, Philosophers : 


This man adopts a new philosophy. 

He teaches to go hungry: yet he gets 
Disciples. One sole loaf of bread his food ; 
His best dessert dried figs ; water his drink. 


Others attribute these lines to Poseidippus. 

By this time he had almost become a proverb. 
At all events, “ More temperate than Zeno the 
philosopher’’ was a current saying about him. 
Poseidippus also writes in his Men Transported : 


So that for ten whole days 
More temperate than Zeno’s self he seemed. 


And in very truth in this species of virtue and in 
dignity he surpassed all mankind, ay, and in happi- 
ness; for he was ninety-eight when he died and 
had enjoyed good health without an ailment to the 


Of. ii. 32. 
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last. Persacus, however, in his ethical lectures makes 
him die at the age of seventy-two, having come to 
Athens at the age of twenty-two. But Apollonius 
says that he presided over the school for fifty-eight 
years. The manner of his death was as follows. 
As he was leaving the school he tripped and fell, 
breaking a toe. Striking the ground with his fist, 
he quoted the line from the Niobe ¢: 


I come, I come, why dost thou call for me ? 


and died on the spot through holding his breath. 
The Athenians buried him in the Ceramicus and 
honoured him in the decrees already cited above, 
adding their testimony of his goodness. Here is the 
epitaph composed for him by Antipater of Sidon °: 


Here lies great Zeno, dear to Citium, who scaled high 
Olympus, though he piled not Pelion on Ossa, nor toiled at 
the labours of Heracles, but this was the path he found out 
to the stars—the way of temperance alone. 


Here too is another by Zenodotus the Stoic, a pupil 
of Diogenes °: 


Thou madest self-sufficiency thy rule, 

Eschewing haughty wealth, O godlike Zeno, 

With aspect grave and hoary brow serene. 

A manly doctrine thine: and by thy prudence 

With much toil thou didst found a great new school, 
Chaste parent of unfearing liberty. 

And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 

What need to slight thee ? came not Cadmus thence, 
Who gave to Greece her books and art of writing ? 


And Athenaeus the epigrammatist speaks of all the 
Stoics in common as follows @: 
“Ot limetheus. See Nauck, 7.C.F’. p. 51. 


> Anth. Plan. iii. 104. eo Aanth. Pal. vii. 117. 
4 Anth. Pal. ix. 496. e 
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.2 Anth. Pal. vii. 118. 
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O ye who’ve learnt the doctrines of the Porch 
And have committed to your books divine 

The best of human learning, teaching men 
That the mind’s virtue is the only good ! 

She only it is who keeps the lives of men 

And cities,—safer than high gates and walls. 
But those who place their happiness in pleasure 
Are led by the least worthy of the Muses. 


We have ourselves mentioned the manner of Zeno’s 
death in the Pammetros (a collection of poems in 
various metres) : 


The story goes that Zeno of Citium after enduring many 
hardships by reason of old age was set free, some say by 
ceasing to take food; others” say that once when he had 
tripped he beat with his hand upon the earth and cried, ‘I 
come of my own accord; why then call me?’ 


Tor there are some who hold this to have been the 
manner of his death. 

So much then concerning his death. 

Demetrius the Magnesian, in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, says of him: his father, Mnaseas, 
being a merchant often went to Athens and brought 
away many books about Socrates for Zeno while still 
a boy. Hence he had been well trained even before 
he left his native place. And thus it came about 
that on his arrival at Athens he attached himself to 
Crates. And it seems, he adds, that, when the rest 
were at a loss how to express their views, Zeno 
framed a definition of the end. They say that he 
was in the habit of swearing by “ capers ”’ just as 
Socrates used to swear by “ the dog.” Some there 
are, and among them Cassius the Sceptic and his 
disciples, who accuse Zeno at length. Their first 
count is that in the beginning of his Republic he 
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pronounced the ordinary education useless: the 
next is that he applies to all men who are not 
virtuous the opprobrious epithets of foemen, enemies, 
slaves, and aliens to one another, parents to children, 
brothers to brothers, friends to friends. 

Again, in the Republic, making an invidious con- 
trast, he declares the good alone to be true citizens 
or friends or kindred or free men; and accordingly 
in the view of the Stoics parents and children are 
enemies, not being wise. Again, it is objected, in 
the Republic he lays down community of wives, and 
at line 200 prohibits the building of temples, law- 
courts and gymnasia in cities; while as regards a 
currency he writes that we should not think it need 
be introduced either for purposes of exchange or for 
travelling abroad. Further, he bids men and women 
wear the same dress and keep no part of the body 
entirely covered. That the Lepublic is the work of 
Zeno is attested by Chrysippus in his De Republica. 
And he discussed amatory subjects in the beginning 
of that book of his which is entitled “‘ The Art of 
Love.” Moreover, he writes much the same in his 
Interludes. So much for the criticisms to be found 
not only in Cassius but in [sidorus of Pergamum, the 
rhetorician. Isidorus likewise affirms that the passages 
disapproved by the school were expunged from his 
works by Athenodorus the Stoic, who was in charge 
of the Pergamene library ; and that afterwards, when 
Athenodorus was detected and compromised, they 
were replaced. So much concerning the passages in 
his writings which are regarded as spurious. 

There have been eight persons of the name of 
Zeno. First the Eleatic, of whom more hereafter ; 
the second our present subject ; the third a Rhodian 
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who wrote a local history in one volume ; the fourth 
a historian who wrote about the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy and Sicily, and besides that an epitome of 
the political history of Rome and Carthage ; the fifth 
a pupil of Chrysippus, who left few writings but many 
disciples ; the sixth a physician of the school of 
Herophilus, a competent practitioner, though a poor 
writer ; the seventh a grammarian, who besides other 
writings has left behind him epigrams; the eighth 
a Sidonian by birth and an Epicurean philosopher, 
lucid both in thinking and in style. 

Of the many disciples of Zeno the following are 
the most famous: Persaeus, son of Demetrius, of 
Citium, whom some call a pupil and others one of 
the household, one of those sent him by Antigonus 
to act as secretary ; he had been tutor to Antigonus’s 
son Haleyoneus. And Antigonus once, wishing to 
make trial of him, caused some false news te be 
brought to him that his estate had been ravaged 
by the enemy, and as his countenance fell, “* Do 
you see, said he, “that wealth is not a matter 
of indifference ?”’ 

The following works are by Persaeus : 

Of Kingship. 

The Spartan Constitution. 

Of Marriage. 

Of Impiety. 

Phigestes. 

Of Love. 

Exhortations. 

Interludes. 

Four books of Anecdotes. 

Memorabilia. 

A Reply to Plato’s Laws in seven books. 
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° Perhaps an error for Zeno of Tarsus. 

» Yaertius adheres to his plan of arranging doctrine under 
two heads: (1) a general or summary, (2) a particular, 
treatment: cf. inf. vii. 48 xepadrawdds . . . Kara pmépos. 
Here follows a valuable and full doxography, extending to 
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Ariston, the son of Miltiades and a native of Chios, 
who introduced the doctrine of things morally 
indifferent ; Herillus of Carthage, who affirmed 
knowledge to be the end; Dionysius, who became a 
renegade to the doctrine of pleasure, for owing to 
the severity of his ophthalmia he had no longer the 
nerve to call pain a thing indifferent : his native place 
was Heraclea; Sphaerus of Bosporus; Cleanthes, 
son of Phanias. of Assos, his successor in the school: 
him Zeno used to compare to hard waxen tablets 
which are difficult to write upon, but retain the 
characters written upon them. Sphaerus also be- 
came the pupil of Cleanthes after Zeno’s death, and 
we shall have occasion to mention him in the Lzfe of 
Cleanthes. And furthermore the following according 
to Hippobotus were pupils of Zeno: Philonides of 
Thebes ; Callippus of Corinth ; Posidonius of Alex- 
andria ; Athenodorus of Soli; and Zeno of Sidon.¢ 

I have decided to give a general account of all the 
Stoic doctrines in the life of Zeno because he was 
the founder of the School. I have already given a 
list of his numerous writings, in which he has spoken 
as has no other of the Stoics. And his tenets in 
general are as follows. In accordance with my usual 
practice a summary statement must suffice.? 

Philosophie doctrine, say the Stoics, falls into three 
parts: one physical, another ethical, and the third 
logical. Zeno of Citium was the first to make this 
division in his Exposition of Doctrine, and Chrysippus 
too did so in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine and the first book of his Physics ; and so 
§ 160, collected from various sources; §§ 49-83 come from 
Diocles. The classification is roughly as follows: divisions 
of Philosophy, §§ 39-41 ; Logic, §§ 42-83 ; Ethics, §§ 84-131 ; 
Physics, §§ 132-160. 
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too Apollodorus and Syllus in the first part of their 
Introductions to Stoic Doctrine, as also Kudromus in his 
Elementary Treatise on Ethics, Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, and Posidonius. 

These parts are called by Apollodorus “ Heads of 
Commonplace”; by Chrysippus and Eudromus 
specific divisions: by others generic divisions. 
Philosophy, they say, is like an animal, Logic cor- 
responding to the bones and sinews, Ethics to the 
fleshy parts, Physics to the soul. Another simile 
they use is that of an egg: the shell is Logic, next 
comes the white, Ethics, and the yolk in the centre 
is Physics. Or, again, they liken Philosophy to a 
fertile field : Logic being the encircling fence, Ethics 
the crop, Physics the soil or the trees. Or, again, to 
a city strongly walled and governed by reason. 

No single part, some Stoics declare, is independent 
of any other part, but all blend together. Nor was 
it usual to teach them separately. Others, however, 
start their course with Logic, go on to Physics, and 
finish with Ethics; and among those who so do 
are Zeno in his treatise On Exposition, Chrysippus, 
Archedemus and Eudromus. 

Diogenes of Ptolemais, it is true. begins with 
Ethics ; but Apollodorus puts Ethics second, while 
Panaetius and Posidonius begin with Physics, as 
stated by Phanias, the pupil of Posidonius, in the 
first book of his Lectures of Posidonius. Cleanthes 
makes not three, but six parts, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theology. But others say 
that these are divisions not of philosophic exposition, 
but of philosophy itself: so, for instance, Zeno of 
Tarsus. Some divide the logical part of the system 
into the two sciences of rhetoric and dialectic ; while 
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2 The word gavracia (=appearance or appearing) is a 
technical term in Stoic logic for which no one English 
equivalent is as yet unanimously adopted. It denotes the 
immediate datum of consciousness or experience, whether 
presented to sense or in certain cases to the mind. Hence 

‘ presentation ” is nearer than ‘“‘ perception” or “ im- 
pression.” It might be thought to correspond to Locke’s 
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some would add that which deals with definitions and 
another part concerning canons or criteria: some, 
however, dispense with the part about definitions. 

Now the part which deals with canons or criteria 
they admit as a means for the discovery of truth, 
since in the course of it they explain the different 
kinds of perceptions that we have. And similarly 
the part about definitions is accepted as a means of 
recognizing truth, inasmuch as things are appre- 
hended by means of general notions. Further, by 
rhetoric they understand the science of speaking 
well on matters set forth by plain narrative, and by 
dialectic that of correctly discussing subjects by 
question and answer ; hence their alternative defini- 
tion of it as the science of statements true, false, and 
neither true nor false. 

Rhetoric itself, they say, has three divisions: de- 
liberative, forensic, and panegyric. 

Rhetoric according to them may be divided into 
invention of arguments, their expression in words, 
their arrangement, and delivery ; and a rhetorical 
speech into introduction, narrative, replies to op- 
ponents, and peroration. 

Dialectic (they hold) falls under two heads: sub- 
jects of discourse and language. And the subjects 
fall under the following headings: presentations @ 
and the various products to which they give rise, 
propositions enunciated and their constituent sub- 
jects and predicates, and similar terms whether 
direct or reversed, genera and species, arguments 
‘* simple ideas,’ for which Hume substituted * impressions 
and ideas”’; but this is hardly so; for gavracia: are 
‘“‘ given”? as it were from without, and then with them as 


materials the mind itself constructs general notions and 
concepts. 
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too, moods, syllogisms and fallacies whether due to 
the subject matter or to the language; these in- 
cluding both false and true and negative arguments, 
sorites and the like, whether defective, insoluble, 
or conclusive, and the fallacies known as the Veiled, 
or Horned, No man, and The Mowers. 

The second main head mentioned above as belong- 
ing to Dialectic is that of language, wherein are 
included written language and the parts of speech, 
with a discussion of errors in syntax and in single 
words, poetical] diction, verbal ambiguities, euphony 
and music, and according to some writers chapters 
on terms, divisions, and style. 

The study of syllogisms they declare to be of the 
greatest service, as showing us what is capable of 
yielding demonstration ; and this contributes much 
to the formation of correct judgements, and their 
arrangement and retention in memory give a scientific 
character to our conception of things. 

An argument is in itself a whole containing 
premisses and conclusion, and an inference (or 
syllogism) is an inferential argument composed of 
these. Demonstration is an argument inferring by 
means of what is better apprehended something less 
clearly apprehended. 

A presentation (or mental impression) is an im- 
print on the soul: the name having been appro- 
priately borrowed from the imprint made by the seal 
upon the wax. There are two species of presenta- 
tion, the one apprehending a real object, the other 
not. The former, which they take to be the test of 
reality, is defined as that which proceeds from a real 
object, agrees with that object itself, and has been 
imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the mind : 
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¢ Cf. Plat. Mor. 874 £, and ™ §§962, SB: 
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the latter, or non-apprehending, that which does 
not proceed from any real object, or, if it does, fails 
to agree with the reality itself, not being clear or 
distinct. 

Dialectic, they said, is indispensable and is itself a 
virtue, embracing other particular virtues under it.? 
Freedom from precipitancy is a knowledge when to 
give or withhold the mind's assent to impressions. 
By wariness they mean a strong presumption against 
what at the moment seems probable, so as not to 
be taken in by it. Irrefutability is strength in 
argument so as not to be brought over by it 
to the opposite side. Earnestness (or absence of 
frivolity) is a habit of referring presentations to right 
reason. Knowledge itself they define either as un- 
erring apprehension or as a habit or state which in 
reception of presentations cannot be shaken by 
argument. Without the study of dialectic, they say, 
the wise man cannot guard himself in argument. so 
as never to fall; for it enables him to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and to discriminate 
what is merely plausible and what is ambiguously 
expressed, and without it he cannot methodically 
put questions and give answers. 

Overhastiness in assertion affects the actual course 
of events, so that, unless we have our perceptions 
well trained, we are liable to fall into unseemly 
conduct and heedlessness ; and in no other way will 
the wise man approve himself acute, nimble- witted, 
and generally skilful in argument ; for it belongs to 
the same person to converse well and to argue well, 
to put questions to the purpose and to respond to 
the questions put; and all these qualifications are 
qualifications belonging to the skilled dialectician. 
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"Ev otv Tots Aoytxois Tabr’ avrots SoKet Kepa- 
Aawwdds. Kal wa Kat Kara }4€pos eUmoupev Kal 
70, ATEp adray els 77IV EloaywyiKny Teiver 
Téexynv, Kal adra emt AELews TiPnor AtoKAns o 
Mayvns év 7H “Emdpon4 tv didocddav, réywv 
ovTws: 

“°Apéoxet Tots LtwuKots TOV Trept pavracias 
Kal aioBnjcews mpoTarrew doyov, Kabore 70 
KpLTNpLov, @ ua aAnbeva tav mpaypatov yo 
oKETAL, KaTa ‘yevos pavragia eoTt, Kat Kabore 6 
mrepl ovyKkaTtabéecews Kal 0 mrepl Katadnipews kad 
vorncews Adyos, Tpoaywy TaV dav, ovK avev 
pavracias CUVLOTATAL. mponyetTat yap 7 pavracia, 
ei?’ J didvova exAadnrucn Umapyovoa, 6 macyxel 
Ure THS pavtacias, TOOTO exdeper Adyw. 

Avadéper 5€ davracia Kal davracua’ davracpa 
pev yap é€ott ddKnots diavotas ola yiveTat KaTa 
TOUS Unvous, pavracia b€ EOTL TUTWOLS ev wuyn, 
rovteéoTw aAdoiwats, ws o \pvourmos € ev TH SevTepa 
Tepe puxijs vplorarar. od yap SeKTéov THY 
TUTWOW otovet TUTOV oppayLaripos, €mel av- 
eVOEKTOV € €att 70AAovs TUTOUS KATA TO avo TEpt 
To avTo yivecBar. voeirar de [7] pavtacia 7 n a6 
Ud pXovTos KaTa TO dTapxov evaTOpLeuaypevn 
Kal evaTOTETUTMEVT) Kal evaTeadpaytopevn, ota 
ovK GV YEVOLTO ATO [41) UTApPXOVTOS. 

Tév 6€ davraciav Kar atrovs at pev etow 


¢ Cf. supra, §38 note. This distinction between the general 
and particular treatment is also frequent in Sextus Empiricus : 
e.g. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 5 6 xa@dXov Adyos as opposed to 6 etdixds 
AOdyos. 
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Such is, summarily stated, the substance of their 
logical teaching. And in order to give it also in 
detail, let me now cite as much of it as comes 
within the scope of their introductory handbook. 
I will quote verbatim what Diocles the Magnesian 
says in his Synopsis of Philosophers. ‘These are his 
words : 

“The Stoics agree to put in the forefront the 
doctrine of presentation and sensation, inasmuch as 
the standard by which the truth of things is tested is 
generically a presentation, and again the theory of 
assent and that of apprehension and thought, which 
precedes all the rest, cannot be stated apart from 
presentation. For presentation comes first; then 
thought, which is capable of expressing itself, puts 
into the form of a proposition that which the subject 
receives from a presentation.” 

There is a difference between the process and 
the outcome of presentation. The latter is a sem- 
blance in the mind such as may occur in sleep, 
while the former is the act of imprinting some- 
thing on the soul, that is a process of change, as 
is set forth by Chrysippus in the second book of 
his treatise Of the Soul (De anima). For, says he, 
we must not take “ impression ”’ in the litera] sense 
of the stamp of a seal, because it is impossible to 
suppose that a number of such impressions should be 
in one and the same spot at one and the same time. 
The presentation meant is that which comes from a 
real object, agrees with that object, and has been 
stamped, imprinted, and pressed seal-fashion on the 
soul, as would not be the case if it came from an 
unreal object. 

According to them some presentations are data of 
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evavTlwow. 
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sense and others are not: the former are the im- 
pressions conveyed through one or more sense-organs ; 
while the latter, which are not data of sense, are 
those received through the mind itself, as is the 
ease with incorporeal things and all the other pre- 
sentations which are received by reason. Of sensuous 
impressions some are from real objects and are accom- 
panied by yielding and assent on our part. But there 
are also presentations that are appearances and no 
more, purporting, as it were, to come from real objects. 
Another division of presentations is into rational 
and irrational, the former being those of rational 
creatures, the latter those of the irrational. Those 
which are rational are processes of thought, while 
those which are irrational have no name. Again, 
some of our impressions are scientific, others un- 
scientific : at all events a statue is viewed in a totally 
different way by the trained eye of a sculptor and 
by an ordinary man. : 
The Stoics apply the term sense or sensation 
(aio Oyo1s) to three things: (1) the current passing from 
the principal part of the soul to the senses, (2) appre- 
hension by means of the senses, (3) the apparatus of 
the sense-organs, in which some persons are de- 
ficient. Moreover, the activity of the sense-organs 
is itself also called sensation. According to them it 
is by sense that we apprehend black and white, 
rough and smooth, whereas it is by reason that we 
apprehend the conclusions of demonstration, for in- 
stance the existence of gods and their providence. 
General notions, indeed, are gained in the following 
ways: some by direct contact, some by resem- 
blance, some by analogy, some by transposition, 
some by composition, and some by contrariety. 
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By incidence or direct contact have come our 
notions of sensible things; by resemblance notions 
whose origin is something before us, as the notion 
of Socrates which we get from his bust ; while under 
notions derived from analogy come those which we 
get (1) by way of enlargement, like that of Tityos 
or the Cyclops, or (2) by way of diminution, like 
that of the Pygmy. And thus, too, the centre of the 
earth was originally conceived on the analogy of 
smaller spheres. Of notions obtained by transposi- 
tion creatures with eyes on the chest would be an 
instance, while the centaur exemplifies those reached 
by composition, and death those due to contrariety. 
Furthermore, there are notions which imply a sort 
of transition to the realm of the imperceptible : 
such are those of space and of the meaning of terms. 
The notions of justice and goodness come by nature. 
Again, privation originates notions ; for instance, that 
of the man without hands. Such are their tenets 
concerning presentation, sensation, and thought. 

The standard of truth they declare to be the 
apprehending presentation, 7.e. that which comes 
from a real object—according to Chrysippus in the 
twelfth book of his Physics and to Antipater and 
Apollodorus. Boéthus, on the other hand, admits 
a plurality of standards, namely intelligence, sense- 
perception, appetency, and knowledge; _ while 
Chrysippus in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine contradicts himself and declares that sensa- 
tion and preconception are the only standards, 
preconception being a genera] notion which comes 
by the gift of nature (an innate conception of 
universals or general concepts). Again, certain 
others of the older Stoics make Right Reason the 
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standard; so also does Posidonius in his treatise On 
the Standard. 

In their theory of dialectic most of them see fit 
to take as their. starting-point the topic of voice. 
Now voice is a percussion of the air or the proper 
object of the sense of hearing, as Diogenes the 
Babylonian says in his handbook On Voice. While 
the voice or cry of an animal is just a percussion of 
air brought about by natural impulse, man’s voice is 
articulate and, as Diogenes puts it, an utterance of 
reason, having the quality of coming to maturity at 
the age of fourteen. Furthermore, voice according 
to the Stoics is something corporeal: I may cite for 
this Archedemus in his treatise On Voice, Diogenes, 
Antipater and Chrysippus in the second book of his 
Physics. Yor whatever produces an effect is body ; 
and voice, as it proceeds from those who utter it to 
those who hear it, does produce an effect. Reduced 
to writing, what was voice becomes a verbal expres- 
sion, as day; so says Diogenes. A statement or 
proposition is speech that issues from the mind and 
signifies something, e.g.“ It is day.’’ Dialect (du4- 
AexTos) means a variety of speech which is stamped 
on one part of the Greek world as distinct from 
another, or on the Greeks as distinct from other 
races: or, again, it means a form peculiar to some 
particular region, that is to say, it has a certain 
linguistic quality ; e.g. in Attic the word for “ sea ”’ 
is not Garacca but GdAarra, and in Ionic “ day ’’ is 
not 7pepa but +)pepy. 

Elements of language are the four-and-twenty 
letters. ‘‘ Letter,’ however, has three meanings : 
(1) the particular sound or element of speech; (2) 
its written symbol or character; (3) its name, as 
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57 ovoa, olov “AAda: dwvynevta b€ eat. THV OTOL- 
YElwY ETTA, A, €, N, Lt, 0, VU, w adwvra Oe e€, B, 
y, 0, K, 7, T. Svapeper b€ dwv7y Kai AEs, Ort 
pwvy pev Kal o Hxds €aTt, A€Eis SE TO evapOpov 
LOVov. Actus d€ Adyou Ovageper, ort Adyos Gel 
onuavTiKos eott, AdEts b€ Kal donpos, ws 7 Batrups, 
Adyos de AiSuudtals dtadeper de Kal TO déyew 
Tob mpopepecbar: mpodéepovTar pev yap at pwvat, 
Aéyerar b€ Ta mpaypara, a on Kal AexTa Tuyxaver. 

Tob de Adyou € €or! pepn TEVTE, ws pyar Avoyevns 
7 eY TO Ilep L dwvis Kal Xpvourmos, ovop.a, 
mpoonyopia., uc ovvdeopos, apUpov: 6 6° ’Avzi- 
TATpOS Kal THY pecoTnta tiOnow ev tots ITlepi 
A€Eews Kal TOV Aeyopeveny. 

58 “Kore d€ mpoonyopia pev Kata tov Avoyevny 
pepos Adyou onuaiveyv Kowhv TovTnTa, otov 
“Av@pwros, “Immos: dévoua d€ é€ote pépos Adyov 
dnAody (diay wovdTnTa, olov Atoyévns, UwKparns: 
phya o€ eoTt }€pos Adyou onpatvov acuvlerov 
KaTnyopni.a, WS 0 Avoyevns, H, WS TWeES, orotxetov 

Noyou ANTWTOV, ONatvov TL GUYTAKTOV TeEpi Twos 
7 Twav, olov lpadw, Aéyw: ovvdeopos Sé éort 
pepos AOyou antwrov, avvdovv Ta pEpyn TOU Adyou: 
apOpov d€ €or. orotxetov Adyou mTwTiKdV, diopiCov 
Ta yeévn TOV ovoyxaTwy Kat Tovs apiDuous, otov 
"O, gil libg. Ot. Tie 

59 Aperat de Adyov eict mévte, ‘EXAnviopds, 
capyvera, ouvTouia, mpetov, KatacKkevn. “EA- 
Anvispos pev obv e€ott Ppdo.s adidmTwros ev TH 


@ i.e. the Babylonian. ® Probably “‘ adverb.” 
¢ Se. Apollodorus and his school : cf. inf. § 64. 
¢ = “the,” masc., fem. and’ neut., singiler and plural. 
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Alpha is the name of the sound A. Seven of the 
letters are vowels, a, e, &,7. 0. u, 6, and six are mutes, 
b, g,d,k, p,t. There is a difference between voice 
and speech ; because, while voice may include mere 
noise, speech is always articulate. Speech again 
differs from a sentence or statement, because the 
latter always signifies something, whereas a spoken 
word, as for example (Airvpt, may be unintelligible— 
which a sentence never is. And to frame a sentence 
is more than mere utterance, for while vocal sounds 
are uttered, things are meant, that is, are matters 
of discourse. 

There are, as stated by Diogenes @ in his treatise 
on Language and by Chrysippus, five parts of speech : 
proper name, common noun, verb, conjunction, 
article. To these Antipater in his work On /¥Vords 
and their Meaning adds another part, the “ mean.” ? 

A common noun or appellative is defined by 
Diogenes as part of a sentence signifying a common 
quality, e.g. man, horse ; whereas a name is a part 
of speech expressing a quality peculiar to an in- 
dividual, e.g. Diogenes, Socrates. <A verb is, accord- 
ing to Diogenes, a part of speech signifying an 
isolated predicate, or, as others® define it, an un- 
declined part of a sentence, signifying something 
that can be attached to one or more subjects, e.g.“ I 
write,’ “I speak.” A conjunction is an indeclinable 
part of speech, binding the various parts of a state- 
ment together; and an article is a declinable part 
of speech, distinguishing the genders and numbers of 
nouns, é.g. 0, 1}, TO, ol, at, TA.4 

There are five excellences of speech—pure Greek, 
lucidity, conciseness, appropriateness, distinction. 
By good Greek is meant language faultless in point 
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moinous O€ €oTL oNayTiKOY Toinua, piunow 
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@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Fur. 839. 

®’ The author seems to have confused ‘ term,’ which 
Antipater defines, with “‘ definition,” which, as Chrysippus 
says, is simply “ giving back ’’ the meaning in other words. 
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of grammar and free from careless vulgarity. 
Lucidity is a style which presents the thought in 
a way easily understood ; conciseness a style that 
employs no more words than are necessary for setting 
forth the subject in hand; appropriateness lies in a 
style akin to the subject ; distinction in the avoidance 
ot colloquialism. Among vices of style barbarism is 
violation of the usage of Greeks of ‘good standing ; 
while there is solecism when the sentence has an 
incongruous construction. 

Posidonius in his treatise On Style defines a poetical 
phrase as one that is metrical or rhythmical, thus 
mechanically avoiding the character of prose ; an 
example of such rhythmical phrase is : 


O mightiest earth, O sky, God’s canopy.? 


And if such poetical phraseology is significant and 
includes a portrayal or representation of things 
human and divine, it is poetry. 

A term is, as stated by Antipater in his first book 
On Terms, a word which, when a sentence is analysed, 
is uttered with complete meaning; or, according 
to Chrysippus in his book On Definitions, is a render- 
ing back one’s own.2 Delineation is a statement 
which brings one to a knowledge of the subject 
in outline. or it may be called a definition which 
embodies the force of the definition proper in a 
simpler form. Genus (in logic) is the comprehension 
in one of a number of inseparable objects of thought : 
e.g. Animal; for this includes all particular animals. 

A notion or object of thought is a presentation to 
the intellect, which though not really substance nor 


Zeller’s correction idiov amédocis for kai 7 amddocrs comes from 
a scholion on Dionysius Thrax. 
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a Cf. Stob. elaiaiGaeiae 
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attribute is quasi-substance or quasi-attribute.? Thus 
an image of a horse may rise before the mind, 
although there is no horse present. 

Species is that which is comprehended under genus : 
thus Man-is included under Animal. The highest or 
most universal genus is that which, being itself a 
genus, has no genus above: namely, reality or the 
real; and the lowest and most particular species is 
that which, being itself a species, has no species below 
i, em. Socrates. 

Division of a genus means dissection of it into its 
proximate species, thus: Animals are either rational 
or irrational (dichotomy). Contrary division dissects 
the genus into species by contrary qualities: for 
example, by means of negation, as when all things 
that are are divided into good and not good. Sub- 
division is division applied to a previous division : 
for instance, after saying, “ Of things that are some 
are good, some are not good,” we proceed, “ and of 
the not good some are bad, some are neither good 
nor bad (morally indifferent).”’ 

Partition in logic is (according to Crinis) classifica- 
tion or distribution of a genus under heads: for 
instance, Of goods some are mental, others bodily. 

Verbal ambiguity arises when a word properly, right- 
fully, and in accordance with fixed usage denotes two 
or more different things, so that at one and the same 
time we may take it in several distinct senses : e.g. in 
Greek, where by the same verbal expression may be 
meant in the one case that “A house has three 
times ”’ fallen, in the other that “a dancing-girl ’ has 
fallen. 

Posidonius defines Dialectic as the science dealing 
with truth, falsehood, and that which is neither true 
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a ** T)irect Predicate’’ answers to our Active Verb, 
‘* Predicate reversed ”’ to our Passive ; cf. supra, 43. 

’ We should expect ra dé rapacupBayara to follow (ef. 
Luc. Vit. Auct. 21). By mapactpBaya is meant an im- 
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nor false; whereas Chrysippus takes its subject to 
be signs and things signified. Such then is the gist 
of what the Stoics say in their theory of language. 

To the department dealing with things as such 
and things signified is assigned the doctrine of ex- 
pressions, including those which are complete in 
themselves. as well as judgements and syllogisms and 
that of defective expressions comprising predicates 
both direct and reversed.¢ 

By verbal expression they mean that of which the 
content corresponds to some rational presentation. 
Of such expressions the Stoics say that some are 
complete in themselves and others defective. Those 
are defective the enunciation of which is unfinished, 
as e.g. writes, for we inquire “Who?” Whereas 
in those that are complete in themselves the enuncia- 
tion is finished, as “‘ Socrates writes.’’ And so under 
the head of defective expressions are ranged all pre- 
dicates, while under those complete in themselves 
fall judgements, syllogisms, questions, and inquiries. 

A predicate is, according to the followers of 
Apollodorus, what is said of something; in other 
words, a thing associated with one or more subjects ; 
or, again, it may be defined as a defective expression 
which has to be joined on to a nominative case in 
order to yield ajudgement. Of predicates some are 
adjectival [and so have personal subjects], as e.g. “‘ to 
sail through rocks.” ® Again, some predicates are 
direct, some reversed, some neither. Now direct 
predicates are those that are constructed with one 


cé 


of the oblique cases, as “‘ hears,’ “sees,” “‘ con- 


personal verb with subject in oblique case, as médet por. 
For other conjectures see Zeller, Phil. der Gr. iii. 18, 89 note 
2, 90. 
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@ Obviously an attempt to distinguish what we call the 
Middle Voice from the Passive—as e.g. auvéOevro, “ they 
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verses ’’; while reversed are those constructed with 
@iewpassive voice, as I am heard,’ “I am seen.” 
Neutral are such as correspond to neither of these, 
as “thinks,” ‘‘ walks.” Reflexive predicates are 
those among the passive, which, although in form 
reversed, are yet active operations,? as “ he cuts his 
own hair’: for here the agent includes himself in 
the sphere of his action. The oblique cases are 
genitive, dative, and accusative. 

A judgement is that which is either true or false, 
or a thing complete in itself, capable of being denied 
in and by itself, as Chrysippus says in his Dialectical 
Definitions: ‘‘ A judgement is that which in and by 
itself can be denied or affirmed, e.g. ‘It is day,’ 
‘Dion is walking.’”” The Greek word for judgement 
(dgiwpa) is derived from the verb agvoty, as signifying 
acceptance or rejection; for when you say “ It is 
day,” you seem to accept the fact that it is day. 
Now, if it really is day, the judgement before us is 
true, but if not, it is false. ‘There is a difference 
between judgement, interrogation, and inquiry, as 
also between imperative, adjurative, optative, hypo- 
thetical, vocative, whether that to which these terms 
are applied be a thing or ajudgement. For a judge- 
ment is that which, when we set it forth in speech, 
becomes an assertion, and is either false or true: 
an interrogation is a thing complete in itself like a 
judgement but demanding an answer, e.g. ‘Msitiday?”’ 
and this is so far neither true nor false. Thus * it 
is day” is a judgement; “Is itday?”’ an interroga- 
tion. An inquiry is something to which we cannot 
reply by signs, as you can nod Yes to an interroga- 


made compacts with each other,” is more active (60a) than 
passive (Umr7ia). 
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tion; but you must express the answer in words, 
~ He lives in this or that place.” 

An imperative is something whieh conveys a com- 
mand : e.g. 


Go thou to the waters of Inachus.¢ 


An adjurative utterance is something ... A voecative 
utterance is something the use of which implies that 
you are addressing some one; for instance : 


Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, lord of men.° 


A quasi-proposition is that which, having the 
enunciation of a judgement, vet in consequence of 
the intensified tone or emotion of one of its parts 
falls outside the class of judgements proper, e.g. 


Yea, fair indeed the Parthenon ! 
How like to Priam’s sons the cowherd is! ¢ 


There is also, differing from a proposition or judge- 
ment, what may be called a timid suggestion, the 
expression of which leaves one at a loss, e.g. 


Can it be that pain and life are in some sort akin ? 


Interrogations, inquiries and the like are neither 
true nor false, whereas judgements (or propositions) 
are always either true or false. 

The followers of Chrysippus, Arehedemus, Atheno- 
dorus, Antipater and Crinis divide propositions into 
simple and not simple. Simple are those that 
consist of one or more propositions whieh are not 
ambiguous, as “‘ It isday.’’ Not simple are those that 
consist of one or more ambiguous propositions. ‘They 

a Nauck, 7.G.F'.2, Adesp. 177; cf. Galen, xiii. p. 363 K. 

® [liad ix. 96. ¢ Nauck, 7.C.F'.", ldesp. 286. 
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may, that is, consist either of a single ambiguous 
proposition, e.g. “ If it is day, it is day,” or of more 
than one proposition, e.g. “‘ If it is day, it is light.” 

With simple propositions are classed those of 
negation, denial, privation, affirmation, the definitive 
and the indefinitive ; with those that are not simple 
the hypothetical, the inferential, the coupled or 
complex, the disjunctive, the causal, and that which 
indicates more or less. An example of a negative 
proposition is ‘It is not day.” Of the negative 
proposition one species is the double negative. By 
double negative is meant the negation of a negation, 
e.g. It is not not-day.”’ Now this presupposes that 
it is day. 

A denial contains a negative part or particle and 
a predication: such as this, “ No one is walking.” 
A privative proposition is one that contains a privative 
particle reversing the effect of a judgement, as, for 
example, “‘ This man is unkind.” An affirmative or 
assertory proposition is one that consists of a noun 
in the nominative case and a predicate, as “ Dion is 
walking.” <A definitive proposition is one that con- 
sists of a demonstrative in the nominative case and 
a predicate, as “ This man is walking.’’ An in- 
definitive proposition is one that consists of an 
indefinite word or words and a predicate, e.g. ‘“ Some 
one is walking,” or “There’s some one walking” ; 
‘“‘ He is in motion.” 

Of propositions that are not simple the hypothetical, 
according to Chrysippus in his Dzalectscs and Diogenes 
in his Art of Dialectic, is one that is formed by means 
of the conditional conjunction “ If.’ Now this con- 
junction promises that the second of two things 
follows consequentially upon the first, as, for instance, 
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“Tf it is day, it is light.” An inferential proposition 
according to Crinis in his drt of Dhalectic is one 
which is introduced by the conjunction “ Since ” 
and consists of an initial proposition and a conclusion ; 
for example, “Since it is day-time, it is light.” 
This conjunction guarantees both that the second 
thing follows from the first and that the first is 
really a fact. A coupled proposition is one which 
is put together by certain coupling conjunctions, 
e.g. “It is day-time and it is light.” <A disjunctive 
proposition is one which is constituted such by the 
disjunctive conjunction “ Either,” as e.g. “‘ Either it 
is day or it is night.” This conjunction guarantees 
that one or other of the alternatives is false. A 
causal proposition is constructed by means of the 
conjunction “ Because,’ e.g. “‘ Because it is day, it is 
light.”” For the first clause is, as it were, the cause of 
the second. <A proposition which indicates more or 
less is one that is formed by the word signifying 
“rather” and the word “than” in between the 
clauses, as, for example, “ It is rather day-time than 
night.’ Opposite in character to the foregoing is a 
proposition which declares what is less the fact, as 
e.g. It is less or not so much night as day.”’ Further, 
among propositions there are some which in respect 
of truth and falsehood stand opposed to one another, 
of which the one is the negative of the other, as 
e.g. the propositions “It is day ” and “It is not 
day.’ A hypothetical proposition is therefore true, 
if the contradictory of its conclusion is incompatible 
with its premiss, e.g. “ If it is day, it is light.” This 
is true. For the statement “ It is not light,” con- 
tradicting the conclusion, is incompatible with the 
premiss “‘ It is day.” On the other hand, a hypo- 
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thetical proposition is false, if the contradictory of its 
conclusion does not conflict with the premiss, e.g. “' If 
it is day, Dion is walking.” Tor the statement 
“Dion is not walking ” does not conflict with the 
premiss ‘‘ It is day.” 

An inferential proposition is true if starting from 
a true premiss it also has a consequent conclusion, 
as e.g. ‘‘ Since it is day, the sun is above the horizon.” 
But it is false if it starts from a false premiss or has 
an inconsequent conclusion, as e.g.“ Since it is night, 
Dion is walking,” if this be said in day-time. A causal 
proposition is true if its conclusion really follows 
from a premiss itself true, though the premiss does 
not follow conversely from the conclusion, as e.g. 
‘“ Because it is day, it is light,” where from the “ it 
is day” the “it is light’ duly follows, though from 
the statement “it is light ’ it would not follow that 
“it is day.”’ But a causal proposition is false if it 
either starts from a false premiss or has an inconse- 
quent conclusion or has a premiss that does not 
correspond with the conclusion, as e.g. ‘‘ Because it 
is night, Dion is walking.” A probable Judgement 
is one which induces to assent, e.g. “ Whoever gave 
birth to anything, is that thing’s mother.” ‘This, 
however, is not necessarily true ; for the hen is not 
mother of an egg. 

Again, some things are possible, others impossible ; 
and some things are necessary, others are not neces- 
sary. A proposition is possible which admits of being 
true, there being nothing in external circumstances 
to prevent it being true, e.g. “ Diocles is alive.” 
Impossible is one which does not admit of being 
tue, asee.g. The earth flies. That is necessary 
which besides being true does not admit of being 
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false or, while it may admit of being false, is pre- 
vented from being false by circumstances external 
to itself, as ‘‘ Virtue is beneficial.” Not necessary 
is that which, while true, yet is capable of being false 
if there are no external conditions to prevent, e.g. 
“Dion is walking.’”’ A reasonable proposition is 
one which has to start with more chances of being 
true than not, e.g.“ I shall be alive to-morrow.” 

And there are other shades of difference in pro- 
positions and grades of transition from true to false— 
and conversions of their terms—which we now go 
on to describe broadly. 

An argument, according to the followers of Crinis, 
consists of a major premiss, a minor premiss, and a 
conclusion, such as for example this: “ If it is day, 
fis lieht; butt is day, therefore it is light.” 
Hicrewnersentence “dif it iseday) itis light” is the 
major premiss, the clause “it is day ’’ is the minor 
premiss, and “ therefore it is light ”’ is the conclusion. 
A mood is a sort of outline of an argument, like the 
following : ‘“‘ If the first, then the second; but the 
first is, therefore the second is.” 

Symbolical argument is a combination of full 
argument and mood; e.g. “If Plato is alive, he 
breathes; but the first is true, therefore the second 
is true.’ ‘This mode of argument was introduced in 
order that when dealing with long complex arguments 
we should not have to repeat the minor premiss, if 
it be long, and then state the conclusion, but may 
arrive at the conclusion as concisely as possible: if 
A, then B. 

Of arguments some are conclusive, others incon- 
clusive. Inconclusive are such that the contradictory 
of the conclusion is not incompatible with combina- 
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tion of the premisses, as in the following: “ If it is 
day, it is light; but it is day, therefore Dion walks.”’ ¢ 

Of conclusive some are denoted by the common 
name of the whole class, ‘‘ conclusive proper,’ others 
are called syllogistic. The syllogistic are such as either 
do not admit of, or are reducible to such as do not 
admit of, immediate proof in respect of one or more 
of the premisses ; e.g. ‘ If Dion walks, then Dion is 
in motion; but Dion is walking, therefore Dion is 
in motion.” Conclusive specifically are those which 
draw conclusions, but not by syllogism; e.g. the 
statement “ It is both day and night ” is false: “now 
it is day; therefore it is not night.” Arguments not 
syllogistic are those which plausibly resemble syllo- 
gistic arguments, but are not cogent proof; e.g. “ If 
Dion is a horse, he is an animal; but Dion is not a 
horse, therefore he is not an animal.” 

Further, arguments may be divided into true and 
false. The former draw their conclusions by means 
of true premisses ; e.g. “If virtue does good, vice 
does harm; but virtue does good, therefore vice does 
harm.’ ® Those are false which have error in the 
Premisses or are inconclusive; e.g. “If it is day, ait 
is light; but it is day, therefore Dion is alive.” 
Arguments may also be divided into possible and 
impossible, necessary and not necessary. Turther, 
there are statements which are indemonstrable 
because they do not need demonstration; they are 
employed in the construction of every argument. As 
to the number of these, authorities differ ; Chrysippus 
makes them five. These are assumed alike in reason- 


= Cy. Sext. Emp. ddv. math. viii. 429. 
® The example is badly chosen, confusing contrary with 
contradictory. 
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ng specifically conclusive and in syllogisms both 
categorical and hypothetical. The first kind of 
indemonstrable statement is that in which the whole 
argument is constructed of a hypothetical proposi- 
tion and the clause with which the hypothetical 
proposition begins, while the final clause is the con- 
clusion; as e.g. “ If the first, then the second ; but 
the first is, therefore the second is.’’* The second 
is that which employs a hypothetical] proposition and 
the contradictory of the consequent, while the con- 
clusion is the contradictory of the antecedent ; e.g. 
“ Tfit is day, it is light ; but it is night, therefore it 
is Jot day.” Here the minor premiss is the contra- 
d: fory of the consequent ; the conclusion the con- 
ti flictory of the antecedent. The third kind of 
emonstrable employs a conjunction of negative 
|; (positions for major premiss and one of the con- 
} ied propositions for minor premiss, concluding 
t mee the contradictory of the remaining proposi- 
i 1; e.g. “ It is not the case that Plato is both dead 
: d alive; but he is dead, therefore Plato is not 
ave. The fourth kind employs a disjunctive pro- 
position and one of the two alternatives in the 
disjunction as premisses, and its conclusion is the 
contradictory of the other alternative ; e.g. ‘“ Hither 
A or B; but A is, therefore B is not.” ‘The fifth 
kind is that in which the argument as a whole is 
constructed of a disjunctive proposition and the 
contradictory of one of the alternatives in the dis- 
junetion, its conclusion being the other alternative ; 
e.ga* Wither it is day or it is night; but it is not 
night, therefore it is day.” 
From a truth a truth follows, according to the 
Stoies, as e.g. ‘“‘ It is light ” from “ It is day ” ; and 
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® Cf. supra, § 44. 

’ Here Laertius, as the text stands, gives examples of 
the Sorites and the Nobody, but none of the other three 
fallacies, the Veiled, Concealed, Horned. 

¢ The vulgate, in which I have made no change, has been 
regarded with suspicion. Von Arnim conjectures : 

‘* For if the logician ought to have something to say about 
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from a falschood a falsehood, as “‘ It is dark ”’ from 
Seresemeht, if this latter be untrue. Also.a truth 
may follow from a falsehood ; e.g. from “ The earth 
flies ’’ will follow “ The earth exists’’; whereas from 
a truth no falsehood will follow, for from the exist- 
ence of the earth it does not follow that the earth 
flies aloft. 

There are also certain insoluble arguments ?%: the 

Veiled Men, the Concealed, Sorites, Horned Folk, 
the Nobodies. ‘The Veiled is .as follows? : 
“Tt cannot be that if two is few, three is rot 
so likewise, nor that if two or three are few, 
four is not so; and so on up to ten. But two is 
fees eherefore so also is ten.’ .. . The Nobody 
argument is an argument whose major premiss consists 
of an indefinite and a definite clause, followed by 
a minor premiss and conclusion; for example, “ If 
anyone.is here, he is not in Rhodes; but there 
is some one here, therefore there is not anyone in 
Modes.’ ... 

Such, then, is the logic of the Stoics, by which 
they seek to establish their point that the wise man 
is the true dialectician. For all things, they say, 
are discerned by means of logical study, including 
whatever falls within the province of Physics, and 
again whatever belongs to that of Ethics. For else, 
say they, as regards statement and reasoning Physics 
and Ethics could not tell how to express themselves, 
or again concerning the proper use of terms, how, 
the laws have defined various actions.© Moreover, 
of the two kinds of common-sense inquiry included 
under Virtue one considers the nature of each 


the correct use of terms, how could he fail to lay down the 
proper names for actions ?”’ 
19] 
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particular thing, the other asks what it is called. 
Thus much for their logic. 

The ethical branch of philosophy they divide as 
follows : (1) the topic of impulse; (2) the topic of 
things good and evil ; (3) that of the passions ; (4) that 
of virtue ; (5) that of the end: (6) that of primary 
value and of actions; (7) that of duties or the 
befitting ; and (8) of inducements to act or refrain 
from acting. The foregoing is the subdivision 
adopted by Chrysippus, Archedemus, Zeno of Tarsus, 
Apollodorus, Diogenes, Antipater, and Posidonius, 
and their disciples. Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes 
treated the subject somewhat less elaborately, as 
might be expected in an older generation. They, 
however, did subdivide Logic and Physics as well as 
Ethics. 

An animal’s first impulse, say the Stoics, is to self- 
preservation, because nature from the outset endears 
it to itself, as Chrysippus affirms in the first book of 
his work On Ends: his words are, “ The dearest 
thing to every animal is its own constitution and its 
consciousness thereof’; for it was not likely that 
nature should estrange the living thing from itself 
or that she should leave the creature she has made 
without either estrangement from or affection for 
its own constitution. We are forced then to con- 
clude that nature in constituting the animal made 
it near and dear to itself; for so it comes to repel 
all that is injurious and give free access to all that 
is serviceable or akin to it. 

As for the assertion made by some people that 
pleasure is the object to which the first impulse of 
animals is directed, it is shown by the Stoics to be 
false. For pleasure, if it is really felt, they declare 
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to be a by-product, which never comes until nature 
by itself has sought and found the means suitable 
to the animal’s existence or constitution; it is an 
aftermath comparable to the condition of animals 
thriving and plants in full bloom. And nature, they 
say, made no difference originally between plants 
and animals, for she regulates the life of plants too, 
in their case without impulse and sensation, just as 
also certain processes go on of a vegetative kind in 
us. But when in the case of animals impulse has 
been superadded, whereby they are enabled to go 
in quest of their proper aliment, for them, say the 
Stoics, Nature’s rule is to follow the direction of 
impulse. But when reason by way of a more perfect 
leadership has been bestowed on the beings we call 
rational, for them life according to reason rightly 
becomes the natural life. For reason supervenes to 
shape impulse scientifically. 

This is why Zeno was the first (in his treatise On 
the Nature of Man) to designate as the end “ life 
in agreement with nature ”’ (or living agreeably to 
nature), which is the same as a virtuous life, virtue 
being the goal towards which nature guides us. 
So too Cleanthes in his treatise On Pleasure, as 
also Posidonius, and Hecato in his work On Ends. 
Again, living virtuously is equivalent to living in 
accordance with experience of the actual course of 
nature, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his 
De finibus ; for our individual natures are parts of 
the nature of the whole universe. And this is why 
the end may be defined as life in accordance with 
nature, or, in other words, in accordance with our 
own human nature as well as that of the universe, 
a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden 
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by the law common to all things, that is to say, the 
right reason which pervades all things, and _ is 
identical with this Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is. 
And this very thing constitutes the virtue of the 
happy man and the smooth current of life, when 
all actions promote the harmony of the spirit dwell- 
ing in the individual man with the will of him who 
orders the universe. Diogenes then expressly de- 
clares the end to be to act with good reason in the 
selection of what is natural. Archedemus says the 
end is to live in the performance of all befitting 
actions. 

By the nature with which our life ought to be in 
accord, Chrysippus understands both universal nature 
and more particularly the nature of man, whereas 
Cleanthes takes the nature of the universe alone as 
that which should be followed, without adding the 
nature of the individual. 

And virtue, he holds, is a harmonious disposition, 
choice-worthy for its own sake and not from hope or 
fear or any external motive. Moreover, it is in virtue 
that happiness consists; for virtue is the state of 
mind which tends to make the whole of life har- 
monious. When a rational being is perverted, this 
is due to the deceptiveness of external pursuits or 
sometimes to the influence of associates. For the 
starting-points of nature are never perverse. 

Virtue, in the first place, is in one sense the 
perfection of anything in general, say of a statue ; 
again, it may be non-intellectual, like health, or 
intellectual, like prudence. For Hecato says in his 
first book On the Virtues that some are scientific and 
based upon theory, namely, those which have a 
structure of theoretical principles, such as prudence 
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2 One of the older Stoics ; cf. Frag. Vet. Stoic. i. 90. 
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and justice; others are non-intellectual, those 
that are regarded as co-extensive and _ parallel 
with the former, like health and strength. For 
health is found to attend upon and be co-extensive 
with the intellectual virtue of temperance, just as 
strength is a result of the building of an arch. These 
are called non-intellectual, because they do not 
require the mind’s assent ; they supervene and they 
occur even in bad men : for instance, health, courage. 
The proof, says Posidonius in the first book of his 
treatise on Lthics, that virtue really exists is the 
fact that Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes and 
their followers made moral progress. And for the 
existence of vice as a fundamental fact the proof is 
that it is the opposite of virtue. That it, virtue, can 
be taught is laid down by Chrysippus in the first 
book of his work On the End, by Cleanthes, by 
Posidonius in his Protreptica, and by Hecato; that 
it can be taught is clear from the case of bad men 
becoming good. 

Panaetius, however, divides virtue into two kinds, 
theoretical and practical; others make a threefold 
division of it into logical, physical, and ethical; 
while by the school of Posidonius four types are 
recognized, and more than four by Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Antipater, and their followers. Avpollo- 
phanes ¢ for his part counts but one, namely, practical 
wisdom. 

Amongst the virtues some are primary, some are 
subordinate to these. The following are the primary: 
wisdom, courage, justice, temperance. Particular 
virtues are magnanimity, continence, endurance, 
presence of mind, good counsel. And wisdom they 
define as the knowledge of things good and evil and 
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1 Sore Arn.: 4s Ta Coni. Reiske. 


¢ It is obviously not courage which is here defined, but 
apparently wisdom over again. Hence I have marked a 
lacuna. 
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of what is neither good nor evil; courage? as know- 
ledge of what we ought to choose, what we ought to 
beware of, and what is indifferent; justice... ; 
magnanimity as the knowledge or habit of mind which 
makes one superior to anything that happens, whether 
good or evil equally ; continence as a disposition 
never overcome in that which concerns right reason, 
or a habit which no pleasures can get the better of; 
endurance as a knowledge or habit which suggests 
what we are to hold fast to, what not, and what is in- 
different ; presence of mind as a habit prompt to find 
out what is meet to be done at any moment ; good 
counsel as knowledge by which we see what to 
do and how to do it if we would consult our own 
interests. 

Similarly, of vices some are primary, others sub- 
ordinate: e.g. folly, cowardice, injustice, profligacy 
are accounted primary ; but incontinence, stupidity, 
ill-advisedness subordinate. Further, they hold that 
the vices are forms of ignorance of those things 
whereof the corresponding virtues are the knowledge. 

Good in general is that from which some ad- 
vantage comes, and more particularly what is either 
identical with or not distinct from benefit. Whence 
it follows that virtue itself and whatever partakes of 
virtue is called good in these three senses—viz. as 
being (1) the source from which benefit results ; or 
(2) that in respect of which benefit results, e.g. the 
virtuous act; or (3) that by the agency of which 
benefit results, e.g. the good man who partakes in 
virtue. 

Another particular definition of good which they 
give is “the natural perfection of a rational being 
qua rational.” To this answers virtue and, as being 
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partakers in virtue, virtuous acts and good men 3 as 
also its supervening accessories, joy and gladness 
and the like. So with evils: either they are vices, 
folly, cowardice, injustice, and the like; or things 
which partake of vice, including vicious acts and 
wicked persons as well as their accompaniments, 
despair, moroseness, and the like. 

Again, some goods are goods of the mind and 
others external, while some are neither mental nor 
external. The former include the virtues and virtu- 
ous acts; external goods are such as having a good 
country or a good friend, and the prosperity of such. 
Whereas to be good and happy oneself is of the class 
of goods neither mental nor external. Similarly of 
things evil some are mental evils, namely, vices and 
vicious actions; others are outward evils, as to have 
a foolish country or a foolish friend and the unhappi- 
ness of such; other evils again are neither mental 
nor outward, e.g. to be yourself bad and unhappy. 

Again, goods are either of the nature of ends or 
they are the means to these ends, or they are at 
the same time end and means. A friend and the 
advantages derived from him are means to good, 
whereas confidence, high-spirit, liberty, delight, 
gladness, freedom from pain, and every virtuous act 
are of the nature of ends. 

The virtues (they say) are goods of the nature at 
once of ends and of means. On the one hand, in so 
far as they cause happiness they are means, and 
on the other hand, in so far as they make it complete, 
and so are themselves part of it, they are ends. 
Similarly of evils some are of the nature of ends 
and some of means, while others are at once both 
means and ends. Your enemy and the harm he 
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does you are means; consternation, abasement, 
slavery, gloom, despair, excess of grief, and every 
vicious action are of the nature of ends. Vices are 
evils both as ends and as means, since in so far as 
they cause misery they are means, but in so far as 
they make it complete, so that they become part of 
it, they are ends. 

Of mental goods some are habits, others are dis- 
positions, while others again are neither the one nor 
the other. The virtues are dispositions, while accom- 
plishments or avocations are matters of habit, and 
activities as such or exercise of faculty neither the 
one nor the other. And in general there are some 
mixed goods: e.g. to be happy in one’s children or 
in one’s old age. But knowledge is a pure good. 
Again, some goods are permanent like the virtues, 
others transitory like joy and walking-exercise. 

All good (they say) is expedient, binding, profit- 
able, useful, serviceable, beautiful, beneficial, 
desirable, and just or right. It is expedient, 
because it brings about things of such a kind that 
by their occurrence we are benefited. It is binding, 
because it causes unity where unity is needed ; 
profitable, because it defrays what is expended on 
it, so that the return yields a balance of benefit on 
the transaction. It is useful, because it secures the 
use of benefit ; it is serviceable, because the utility 
it affords is worthy of all praise. It is beautiful, 
because the good is proportionate to the use made 
of it; beneficial, because by its inherent nature it 
benefits ; choiceworthy, because it is such that to 
choose it is reasonable. It is also just or right, inas- 
much as it is in harmony with law and tends to 
draw men together. 
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> ) >] 4 , > ] ” \ 4 > A 
éorw ayalor, KaAov éoTw: é€ate d€ Kaddv: ayalov 
M” > 4 ~ \ 4 A > A MN > A 
dpa €oTi. doxel d6€ mavTa 7a ayala toa eivar Kat 
mav ayalov ém akpov eivar aiperov Kal pyT 
+ 4 > 3 4 > 4 ~ >} + 
aveoW [LT ETTAGLW emidexecbar. tav 5 OovTwY 
\ A A > A > A Q 4 \ > 3 4 g 
Pact TA LEV ayala civar, Ta d€ KAKA, TAO OVDOETEPA. 
5 A 4 > fd 3 5 4 V4 
102 “Ayala peév otv Tas 7 apetds, dpovynow, OLALO- 
‘ \ 4 
aivnv, avdpeiav, cwhpoctyyny Kat Ta AouTa* KaKa 
A A >) 4 5 tA 5 fa A A 4 
S€ Ta evavtia, adpoovvyv, adixiav Kat Ta Aouma. 
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The reason why they characterize the perfect good 
as beautiful is that it has in full all the “ factors ”’ 
required by nature or has perfect proportion. Of 
the beautiful there are (say they) four species, 
namely, what is just, courageous, orderly and wise 5 
for it is under these forms that fair deeds are ac- 
complished. Similarly there are four species of the 
base or ugly, namely, what is unjust, cowardly, 
disorderly, and unwise. By the beautiful is meant 
properly and in an unique sense that good which 
renders its possessors praiseworthy, or briefly, good 
which is worthy of praise ; though in another sense it 
signifies a good aptitude for one’s proper function ; 
while in yet another sense the beautiful is that which 
lends new grace to anything, as when we say of the 
wise man that he alone is good and beautiful. 

And they say that only the morally beautiful is 
good. So Hecato in his treatise On Goods, book iii., 
and Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
They hold, that is, that virtue and whatever partakes 
of virtue consists in this: which is equivalent to- 
saying that all that is good is beautiful, or that the 
term “ good ”’ has equal force with the term “ beauti- 
ful,’ which comes to the same thing. “Since a thing 
is good, it is beautiful ; now it is beautiful, therefore 
it is good.”” They hold that all goods are equal and 
that all good is desirable in the highest degree and 
admits of no lowering or heightening of intensity. 
Of things that are, some, they say, are good, some 
are evil, and some neither good nor evil (that is, 
morally indifferent). 

Goods comprise the virtues of prudence, justice, 
courage, temperance, and the rest ;_ while the oppo- 
sites of these are evils, namely, folly, injustice, and 
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ovderepa S€ doa pyr wohedAct pnre BAamret, olov 
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ovk eoTw ayalov: mAovTw dé Kal Vytela EoTW Ev 
Kat KaK@s xpnaba odK ap’ ayabov Aobros Kal 
byteca. Llocedavios pevro. Kal tatra pyno. Tov 
ayabav etvar. adr’ oddé rHv dovnv ayabdr 
¢ Ul 3 > A J gf \ > ~ \ 

paow “Exatrwy 7 ev 7a evatw Ilepi ayabay Kat 
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3 \ ¢ ? \ 3 3 A > > U 
aloxpas noovas, pndev 6 aticypov elvat ayalov. 
? ~ / 3 ~ vn Ww > b) A 
woherctvy d€ €oTe Kiely 7H toyew KAT apeETHY, 
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Aiyds dé A€yecbar adiahopa: ama& pev Ta pre 
mMpos €voayLoviay pATE TpOS KaKOdaLWLOViaY GuUV- 
epyoovra, ws eéyet mAodros, dd€a, vyleva, toxus 
Kal TA Opota’ EvdexEeTaL yap Kal ywpis TOUTWY Ed- 
dayovety, THS ToLds adTa@v ypHoews eVdalpoviKys 
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the rest. Neutral (neither good nor evil, that is) 
are all those things which neither benefit nor harm 
a man: such as life, health, pleasure, beauty, 
strength, wealth, fair fame and noble birth, and 
their opposites, death, disease, pain, ugliness, weak- 
ness, poverty, ignominy, low birth, and the like. 
This Hecato affirms in his De fine, book vii., and 
also Apollodorus in his Ethics, and Chrysippus. 
For, say they, such things (as life, health, and 
pleasure) are not in themselves goods, but are 
morally indifferent, though falling under the species 
or subdivision “ things preferred.’’ For as the pro- 
perty of hot is to warm, not to cool, so the property 
of good is to benefit, not to injure ; but wealth and 
health do no more benefit than injury, therefore 
neither wealth nor health is good. Further, they 
say that that is not good of which both good and 
bad use can be made: but of wealth and health both 
good and bad use can be made ; therefore wealth and 
health are not goods. On the other hand, Posidonius 
maintains that these things too are among goods. 
Hecato in the ninth book of his treatise On Goods, and 
Chrysippus in his work On Pleasure, deny that plea- 
sure is a good either; for some pleasures are dis- 
graceful, and nothing disgraceful is good. To benefit 
is to set in motion or sustain in accordance with 
virtue ; whereas to harm is to set in motion or 
sustain in accordance with vice. 

The term “ indifferent ’’ has two meanings: in 
the first it denotes the things which do not contribute 
either to happiness or to misery, as wealth, fame, 
health, strength, and the like; for it is possible to 
be happy without having these, although, if they are 
used in a certain way, such use of them tends to 
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ovens 7 KaKodayLoverys. dMws de Aéyerat 
adiagopa 7a uf opuAs wnt apopyAs KwyriKa, 
ws EXEL TO dprias Exe emt THS Kepadfs Tpixas 
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Hi. 

Tav adrapopwy Ta pev Aéyouae TponypeEva., Ta 
O€ a dmom pony Leva.” mpony eva pev Ta ExovTa a€iay, 
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TH [Lev TLVO. A€yovat vp BAnow m™pos TOV op.oro - 
youpLevov Biov, HTes €oTl Tept may ayalov: thy dé 
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KpvOds. 

[Tponypeva jLev ovv eivat & Kal agtav EXEL, olov 
em pev TOV PuxeKay evdutay, TEXVIY; TpoKom™y 
KQL TA OOLA’ emt O€ TOV GwpLaTiKa@Y Cw, DyteLav, 
pwunv, eveEiav, aptioTnta, Kaddos <Kal Ta Tapa- 
mAjowa>: émi b€ THY éxTOs TAODTOV, Sofa, €v- 


1 ras nuscodiovs Arnim. 


¢ “* Indirectly ’?: more literally ‘‘ contributing, as inter- 
mediary (“éanv), to.” 

’ With Arnim’s correction, wheat would exchange for 14 
times the quantity of barley. The three meanings of dla 
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happiness or misery. In quite another sense those 
things are said to be indifferent which are without 
the power of stirring inclination or aversion; e.g. 
the fact that the number of hairs on one’s head is 
odd or even or whether you hold out your finger 
straight or bent. But it was not in this sense that 
the things mentioned above were termed indifferent, 
they being quite capable of exciting inclination or 
aversion. Hence of these latter some are taken by 
preference, others are rejected, whereas indifference 
in the other sense affords no ground for either 
choosing or avoiding. 

Of things indifferent, as they express it, some are 
Sepueweires, others” “rejected.” Such as “have 
value, they say, are “ preferred,” while such as have 
negative, instead of positive, value are “ rejected.”’ 
Value they define as, first, any contribution to 
harmonious living, such as attaches to every good ; 
secondly, some faculty or use which indirectly ¢ con- 
tributes to the life according to nature: which is as 
much as to say “ any assistance brought by wealth 
or health towards living a natural life”; thirdly, 
value is the full equivalent of an appraiser, as fixed 
by an expert acquainted with the facts—as when it is 
said that wheat exchanges for so much barley with 
a mule thrown in.? 

Thus things of the preferred class are those which 
have positive value, e.g. amongst mental qualities, 
natural ability, skill, moral improvement, and the 
like ; among bodily qualities, life, health, strength, 
good condition, soundness of organs, beauty, and so 
forth ; and in the sphere of external things, wealth, 


are also given, but in a different order, by Stobaeus, Ecl. ii. 
83. 10, who explains this as duoi8hv rod doximacrod. 
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4 / 
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aA 3 A ~ “~ 
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U 3 4 te 4 > 3 A S 
ovopactas elAnupevns. evepynua 6 advTo etvar 


¢ The reading zpax6év is now accepted in place of mpoayxdér. 
““ Duty,” it should be noted, is a very inadequate rendering 
of xa@jxov, which in the present passage applies to the proper 
behaviour of plants and animals no less than to that of 
human beings. Cf. Stob. Ecl. ii. 85. 13 6 mpax6év etdAovov 
dmonoylay éxe.; Sext. Emp. vii. 158. 

> The ordinary meaning of the verb xad7jxev is well seen 
in Hdt. vii. 22 6 yap “AOws éori bpos péya Te Kai dvopacror és 
G@ddacoay xarfjxov (‘‘for Athos is a great and famous 
mountain, reaching down to the sea’’). The term seems to 
have passed from this meaning to signify figuratively that 
which extends to, affects, or is incumbent on us: as near 


an approach, perhaps, to the idea of duty as can be expected 
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fame, noble birth, and the like. To the class of 
things “ rejected ” belong, of mental qualities, lack 
of ability, want of skill, and the like; among bodily 
qualities, death, disease, weakness, being out of 
condition, mutilation, ugliness, and the like; in the 
sphere of external things, poverty, ignominy, low 
birth, and so forth. But again there are things 
belonging to neither class; such are not preferred, 
neither are they rejected. 

Again, of things preferred some are preferred for 
their own sake, some for the sake of something else, 
and others again both for their own sake and for the 
sake of something else. To the first of these classes 
belong natural ability, moral improvement, and the 
like; to the second wealth, noble birth, and the like; 
to the last strength, perfect faculties, soundness of 
bodily organs. Things are preferred for their own sake 
because they accord with nature ; not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of something else, because they 
secure not a few utilities. And similarly with the 
class of things rejected under the contrary heads. 

Furthermore, the term Duty is applied to that for 
which, when done,.* a reasonable defence can be 
adduced, e.g. harmony in the tenor of life’s process, 
which indeed pervades the growth of plants and 
animals. For even in plants and animals, they hold, 
you may discern fitness of behaviour. 

Zeno was the first to use this term xaOjKov of 
conduct. Etymologically it is derived from kard tivas 
7)Keuv, t.e. reaching as far as, being up to, or incumbent 
on so and so.? And it is an action in itself adapted 


in any ancient system of Ethics, which regards human 
conduct not as obedience to law, but as determination and 
pursuit of good. 
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b>) A “a \ > A ~ A A “~ ” 
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d€ Kal év Tots écots TL KAaOAKOV, ws TO TreiDecBat 
Tovs Tatoas Tots TaLdaywyots. 

Daci dé thy Puy eivar oKTapeph: pépn yap 
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to nature's arrangements. For of the acts done at 
the prompting of impulse some, they observe, are 
fit and meet. others the reverse, while there is a 
jammer class which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Befitting acts are all those which reason prevails 
with us to do; and this is the case with honouring 
one’s parents, brothers and country, and intercourse 
with friends. Unbefitting, or contrary to duty, are 
all acts that reason deprecates, e.g. to neglect one’s 
parents, to be indifferent to one’s brothers, not to 
agree with friends, to disregard the interests of 
one’s country, and so forth. Acts which fall under 
neither of the foregoing classes are those which 
reason neither urges us to do nor forbids, such as 
picking up a twig, holding a style or a scraper, and 
the like. 

Again, some duties are incumbent unconditionally. 
others in certain circumstances. Unconditional 
duties are the following: to take proper care of 
health and one’s organs of sense, and things of 
that sort. Duties imposed by circumstances are 
such as maiming oneself and sacrifice of property. 
And so likewise with acts which are violations of 
duty. Another division is into duties which are 
always incumbent and those which are not. To live 
in accordance with virtue is always a duty, whereas 
dialectic by question and answer or walking-exercise 
and the like are not at all times incumbent. The 
same may be said of the violations of duty. And in 
things intermediate also there are duties; as that 
boys should obey the attendants who have charge 
of them. 

According to the Stoics there is an eight-fold 
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division of the soul: the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the intellectual faculty, which is the mind 
itself, and the generative faculty, being all parts 
of the soul. Now from falsehood there results per- 
version, which extends to the mind; and from this 
perversion arise many passions or emotions, which 
are causes of instability. Passion, or emotion, is 
defined by Zeno as an irrational and unnatural 
movement in the soul, or again as impulse in excess. 

The main, or most universal, emotions, according 
to Hecato in his treatise On the Passions, book ii., 
and Zeno in his treatise with the same title, con- 
stitute four great classes, grief, fear, desire or 
craving, pleasure. They hold the emotions to be 
judgements, as is stated by Chrysippus in his 
treatise On the Passions: avarice being a supposition 
that money is a good, while the case is similar with 
drunkenness and profligacy and all the other 
emotions. 

And grief or pain they hold to be an irrational 
mental contraction. Its species are pity, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, heaviness, annoyance, distress, 
anguish, distraction. Pity is grief felt at un- 
deserved suffering ; envy, grief at others’ prosperity ; 
jealousy, grief at the possession by another of 
that which one desires for oneself; rivalry, pain 
at the possession by another of what one has 
oneself. Heaviness or vexation is grief which weighs 
us down, annoyance that which coops us up and 
straitens us for want of room, distress a pain brought 
on by anxious thought that lasts and increases, 
anguish painful grief, distraction irrational grief, 
rasping and hindering us from viewing the situation 
as a whole. 
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Fear is an expectation of evil. Under fear are 
ranged the following emotions: terror, nervous shrink- 
ing, shame, consternation, panic, mental agony. 
Terror is a fear which produces fright ; shame is fear 
of disgrace ; nervous shrinking is a fear that one will 
have to act ; consternation is fear due to a presenta- 
tion of some unusual occurrence; panic is fear 
with pressure exercised by sound; mental agony is 
fear felt when some issue is still in suspense. 

Desire or craving is irrational appetency, and 
under it are ranged the following states: want, 
hatred, contentiousness, anger, love, wrath, resent- 
ment. Want, then. is a craving when it is baulked 
and, as it were, cut off from its object, but kept at 
full stretch and attracted towards it in vain. Hatred 
is a growing and lasting desire or craving that it 
should go ill with somebody. Contentiousness is a 
craving or desire connected with partisanship ; anger 
a craving or desire to punish one who is thought to 
have done you an undeserved injury. The passion 
of Jove is a craving from which good men are free ; 
for it is an effort to win affection due to the visible 
presence of beauty. Wrath is anger which has long 
rankled and has become malicious, waiting for its 
opportunity, as is illustrated by the lines @: 

Even though for the one day he swallow his anger, yet 


doth he still keep his displeasure thereafter in his heart, 
till he accomplish it. 


Resentment is anger in an early stage. 

Pleasure is an irrational elation at the accruing of 
what seems to be choiceworthy ; and under it are 
ranged ravishment, malevolent joy, delight, trans- 
port. Ravishment is pleasure which charms the ear. 
Malevolent joy is pleasure at another's ills. Delight 
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is the mind’s propulsion to weakness, its name 
in Greek (répyis) being akin to tpeyrs or turning. 
To be in transports of delight is the melting away of 
virtue. 

And as there are said to be certain infirmities in 
the body, as for instance gout and arthritic dis- 
orders, so too there is in the soul love of fame, 
love of pleasure, and the like. By infirmity is meant 
disease accompanied by weakness ; and by disease 
is meant a fond imagining of something that seems 
desirable. And as in the body there are tendencies 
to certain maladies such as colds and diarrhoea, so it 
is with the soul, there are tendencies like enviousness, 
pitifulness, quarrelsomeness, and the like. 

Also they say that there are three emotional states 
which are good, namely, joy, caution, and wishing. 
Joy, the counterpart of pleasure, is rational elation ; 
caution, the counterpart of fear, rational avoidance ; 
for though the wise man will never feel fear, he will 
yet use caution. And they make wishing the 
counterpart of desire (or craving), inasmuch as it is 
rational appetency. And accordingly, as under the 
primary passions are classed certain others sub- 
ordinate to them, so too is it with the primary 
eupathies or good emotional states. Thus under 
wishing they bring well-wishing or benevolence, 
friendliness, respect, affection; under caution, re- 
verence and modesty; under joy, delight, mirth, 
cheerfulness. 

Now they say that the wise man is passionless, 
because he is not prone to fall into such infirmity. 
But they add that in another sense the term apathy 
is applied to the bad man, when, that is, it means 
that he is callous and relentless. Further, the wise 
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man is said to be free from vanity ; for he is in- 
different to good or evil report. However, he is not 
alone in this, there being another who is also tree 
from vanity, he who is ranged among the rash, and 
that is the bad man. Again, they tell us that all 
good men are austere or harsh. because they neither 
have dealings with pleasure themselves nor tolerate 
those who have. The term harsh is applied, however, 
to others as well, and in much the same sense as a 
wine is said to be harsh when it is employed medi- 
cinally and not for drinking at all. 

Again, the good are genuinely in earnest and 
vigilant for their own improvement. using a manner 
of life which banishes evil out of sight and makes 
what good there is in things appear. At the same 
lume they are free from pretence; for they. have 
stripped off all pretence or “ make-up” whether 
in voice or in look. Free too are they from all 
business cares, declining to do anything which con- 
flicts with duty. They will take wine, but not get 
drunk. Nay more, they will not be liable to mad- 
ness either ; not but what there will at times occur to 
the good man strange impressions due to melancholy 
or delirium, ideas not determined by the principle 
of what is choiceworthy but contrary to nature. 
Nor indeed will the wise man ever feel grief; seeing 
that grief is irrational contraction of the soul, as 
Apollodorus says in his Ethics. 

They are also, it is declared, godlike ; for they 
have a something divine within them; whereas the 
bad man is godless. And yet of this word—godless 
or ungodly—there are two senses, one in which it is 
the opposite of the term “ godly,” the other denoting 
the man who ignores the divine altogether : in this 
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latter sense, as they note, the term does not apply 
to every bad man. The good, it is added, are also 
worshippers of God; for they have acquaintance 
with the rites of the gods, and piety is the knowledge 
of how to serve the gods. Further, they will sacrifice 
to the gods and they keep themselves pure ; for they 
avoid all acts that are offences against the gods, and 
the gods think highly of them: for they are holy 
and just in what concerns the gods. The wise too are 
the only priests ; for they have made sacrifices their 
study, as also the building of temples, purifications, 
and all the other matters appertaining to the gods. 
The Stoics approve also of honouring parents and 
brothers in the second place next after the gods. 
They further maintain that parental affection for 
children is natural to the good, but not to the bad. 
It is one of their tenets that sins are all equal: so 
Chrysippus in the fourth book of his Ethical Questions, 
as well as Persaeus and Zeno. For if one truth 
is not more true than another, neither is one false- 
hood more false than another, and in the same way one 
deceit is not more so than another, nor sin than sin. 
For he who is a hundred furlongs from Canopus and 
he who is only one furlong away are equally not 
in Canopus, and so too he who commits the greater 
sin and he who commits the less are equally not 
in the path of right conduct. But Heraclides of 
Tarsus, who was the disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
and Athenodorus both assert that sins are not equal. 
Again, the Stoics say that the wise man will take 
part in politics, if nothing hinders him—so, for 
instance, Chrysippus in the first book of his work On 
Various Types of Life—since thus he will restrain 
vice and promote virtue. Also (they maintain) he 
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will marry, as Zeno says in his Republic, and beget 
children. Moreover, they say that the wise man 
will never form mere opinions, that is to say, he will 
never give assent to anything that is false ; that he 
will also play the Cynic, Cynicism being a short cut 
to virtue, as Apollodorus calls it in his Ethics ; that 
he will even turn cannibal under stress of circum- 
stances. They declare that he alone is free and bad 
men are slaves, freedom being power of independent 
action, whereas slavery is privation of the same: 
though indeed there is also a second form of slaver 

consisting in subordination, and a third which implies 
possession of the slave as well as his subordination ; 
the correlative of such servitude being lordship ; and 
this too is evil. Moreover, according to them not 
only are the wise free, they are also kings ; kingship 
being irresponsible rule, which none but the wise 
ean maintain: so Chrysippus in his treatise vindicating 
Zeno’s use of terminology. For he holds that know- 
ledge of good and evil is a necessary attribute of 
the ruler, and that no bad man is acquainted with 
this science. Similarly the wise and good alone are fit 
to be magistrates, judges, or orators, whereas among 
the bad there is not one so qualified. Further- 
more, the wise are infallible, not being liable to 
error. They are also without offence ; for they do 
no hurt to others or to themselves. At the same 
time they are not pitiful and make no allowance 
for anyone; they never relax the penalties fixed 
by the laws, since indulgence and pity and even 
equitable consideration are marks of a weak mind, 
which affects kindness in place of chastizing. Nor 
do they deem punishments too severe. Again, they 
say that the wise man never wonders at any of the 
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¢ Regarded as passages down to the underworld; cf. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 240 seq., 299. 
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things which appear extraordinary, such as Charon’s 
mephitic caverns,? ebbings of the tide, hot springs 
or fiery eruptions. Nor ret, they go on to say, will 
the wise man live in solitude ; for he is naturally 
made for society and action. He will, however, 
submit to training to augment his powers of bodily 
endurance. 

and the wise man, they say, will offer prayers, 
and ask for good things from the gods : so Posidonius 
in the first book of his treatise On Duties. and Hecato 
in his third book On Paradores. Friendship, they 
declare, exists only between the wise and good, by 
reason of their likeness to one another. And by 
friendship they mean a common use of all that has 
to do with life, wherein we treat our friends as we 
should ourselves. They argue that a friend is worth 
having for his own sake and that it is a good thing 
to have many friends. But among the bad there is, 
they hold, no such thing as friendship, and thus no 
bad man has a friend. Another of their tenets is 
that the unwise are all mad, inasmuch as they are not 
wise but do what they do from that madness which 
is the equivalent of their folly. 

Furthermore, the wise man does all things well, 
just as we say that Ismenias plays all airs on the 
flute well. Also everything belongs to the wise. 
For the law, they say, has conferred upon them a 
perfect right to all things. It is true that certain 
things are said to belong to the bad, just as what 
has been dishonestly acquired may be said, in one 
sense, to belong to the state, in another sense to 
those who are enjoying it. 

They hold that the virtues involve one another, 
and that the possessor of one is the possessor of all, 
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inasmuch as they have common principles, as 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his work On 
Virtues, Apollodorus in his Physics according to the Early 
School, and Hecato in the third book of his treatise 
On Virtues. For if a man be possessed of virtue, he 
is at once able to discover and to put into practice 
what he ought to do. Now such rules of conduct 
comprise rules for choosing, enduring. staying, and 
distributing ; so that if a man does some things by 
intelligent choice, some things with fortitude, some 
things by way of just distribution, and some steadily, 
he is at once wise, courageous, Just, and temperate. 
And each of the virtues has a particular subject with 
which it deals, as, for instance, courage is concerned 
with things that must be endured, practical wisdom 
with acts to be done, acts from which one must 
abstain, and those which fall under neither head. 
Similarly each of the other virtues is concerned with 
its own proper sphere. To wisdom are subordinate 
good counsel and understanding ; to temperance, 
good discipline and orderliness ; to justice, equality 
and fair-mindedness; to courage, constancy and 
vigour. 

It is a tenet of theirs that between virtue and vice 
there is nothing intermediate, whereas according to 
the Peripatetics there is, namely, the state of moral 
improvement. For, say the Stoics, just as a stick 
must be either straight or crooked, so a man must 
be either just or unjust. Nor again are there degrees 
of justice and injustice ; and the same rule applies 
to the other virtues. Further, while Chrysippus 
holds that virtue can be lost, Cleanthes maintains 
that it cannot. According to the former it may be 
lost in consequence of drunkenness or melancholy ; 
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the latter takes it to be inalienable owing to the 
certainty of our mental apprehension. And virtue 
in itself they hold to be worthy of choice for its own 
sake. At all events we are ashamed of bad conduct 
as if we knew that nothing is really good but the 
morally beautiful. Moreover, they hold that it is 
in itself sufficient to ensure well-being: thus Zeno, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise 
On Virtues, and Hecato in thesecond book of his 
treatise On Goods: ‘“‘ For if magnanimity by itself 
alone can raise us far above everything, and if 
magnanimity is but a part of virtue, then too virtue 
as a whole will be sufficient in itself for well-being 
—despising all things that seem troublesome.” 
Panaetius, however, and Posidonius deny that virtue 
is self-sufficing : on the contrary, health is neces- 
sary, and some means of living and strength. 

Another tenet of theirs is the perpetual exercise 
of virtue, as held by Cleanthes and _ his followers. 
lor virtue can never be lost, and the good man is 
always exercising his mind, which is perfect. Again. 
they say that justice, as well as Jaw and right 
reason, exists by nature and not by convention : 
so Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
Neither do they think that the divergence of opinion 
between philosophers is any reason for abandoning 
the study of philosophy, since at that rate we should 
have to give up life altogether : so Posidonius in his 
Exhortations. Chrysippus allows that the ordinary 
Greek education is serviceable. 

It is their doctrine that there can be no question 
of right as between man and the lower animals, 
because of their unlikeness. Thus Chrysippus in 
the first book of his treatise On Justice, and Posi- 
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donius in the first book of his De officio. IT urther, 
they say that the wise man will feel affection for 
the youths who by their countenance show a natural 
endowment for virtue. So Zeno in his Republic, 
Chrysippus in book i. of his work On Modes of 
Life, and Apollodorus in his Ethics. 

Their definition of love is an effort toward friendli- 
ness due to visible beauty appearing, its sole end 
being friendship, not bodily enjoyment. At all 
events, they allege that Thrasonides, although he 
had his mistress in his power, abstained from her 
because she hated him. By which it is shown, they 
think, that love depends upon regard, as Chrysippus 
says in his treatise Of Love, and is not sent by the 
gods. And beauty they describe as the bloom or 
flower of virtue. 

Of the three kinds of life, the contemplative, the 
practical, and the rational, they declare that we 
ought to choose the last, for that a rational being 
is expressly produced by nature for contemplation 
and for action. They tell us that the wise man will 
for reasonable cause make his own exit from life, on 
his country’s behalf or for the sake of his friends, or 
if he suffer intolerable pain, mutilation, or incurable 
disease. 

It is also their doctrine that amongst the wise 
there should be a community of wives with free 
choice of partners, as Zeno says in his Republic and 
Chrysippus in his treatise On Government [and not 
only they, but also Diogenes the Cynic and Plato}.? 
Under such circumstances we shall feel paternal 
affection for all the children alike, and there will be 
an end of the jealousies arising from adultery. The 
best form of government they hold to be a mixture 
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of democracy, kingship, and aristocracy (or the rule 
of the best). 

Such, then, are the statements they make in their 
ethical doctrines, with much more besides, together 
with their proper proofs: let this, however, suffice 
for a statement of them in a summary and elementary 
form. 

Their physical doctrine they divide into sections 
(1) about bodies; (2) about principles; (3) about 
elements ; (4) about the gods; (5) about bounding 
surfaces and space whether filled or empty. This is 
a division into species ; but the generic division is 
into three parts, dealing with (i.) the universe ; (ii.) the 
elements ; (iii.) the subject of causation. 

The part dealing with the universe admits, they say, 
of division into two: for with one aspect of it the 
mathematicians also are concerned, in so far as they 
treat questions relating to the fixed stars and the 
planets, e.g. whether the sun is or is not just so 
large as it appears to be, and the same about the 
moon, the question of their revolutions, and other 
inquiries of the same sort. But there is another 
aspect or field of cosmological? inquiry, which 
belongs to the physicists alone: this includes such 
questions as what the substance of the universe is, 
whether the sun and the stars are made up of form and 
matter, whether the world has had a beginning in time 
or not, whether it is animate or inanimate, whether it is 
destructible or indestructible, whether it is governed 
by providence, and all the rest. The part concerned 
with causation, again, is itself subdivided into two. 
And in one of its aspects medical inquiries have a 
share in it, in so far as it involves investigation of the 
ruling principle of the soul and the phenomena of 
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soul, seeds, and the like. Whereas the other part is 
claimed by the mathematicians also, e.g. how vision is 
to be explained, what causes the image on the mirror, 
what is the origin of clouds, thunder, rainbows, halos, 
comets, and the like. 

They hold that there are two principles in the 
universe, the active principle and the passive. The 
passive principle, then, is a substance without quality, 
t.e. matter, whereas the active is the reason inherent 
in this substance, that is God. For he is everlasting 
and is the artificer of each several thing throughout 
the whole extent of matter. This doctrine is laid 
down by Zeno of Citium in his treatise On Existence, 
Cleanthes in his work On Atoms, Chrysippus in the 
first book of his Physics towards the end, Archedemus 
in his treatise On Elements, and Posidonius in the 
second book of his Physical Exposition. ‘There is a 
difference, according to them, between principles and 
elements; the former being without generation or 
destruction, whereas the elements are destroyed 
when all things are resolved into fire. Moreover, 
the principles are incorporeal and destitute of form, 
while the elements have been endowed with form. 

Body is defined by Apollodorus in his Physics as 
that which is extended in three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. This is also called solid body. 
But surface is the extremity of a solid body, or that 
which has length and breadth only without depth. 
That surface exists not only in our thought but also in 
reality is maintained by Posidonius in the third book 
of his Celestial Phenomena. A line is the extremity 
of a surface or length without breadth, or that which 
has length alone. A point is the extremity of a line, 
the smallest possible mark or dot. 
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“The same part” (76 atdrd pépos) may refer to the 
quality of dryness last mentioned. 
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God is one and the same with Reason, Fate, and 
Zeus; he is also called by many other names. In 
the beginning he was by himself ; he transformed the 
whole of substance through air into water, and just as 
in animal generation the seed has a moist vehicle, so 
in cosmic moisture God, who is the seminal reason of 
the universe, remains behind in the moisture as such 
an agent, adapting matter to himself with a view to 
the next stage of creation. Thereupon he created 
first of all the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. 
They are discussed by Zeno in his treatise On the 
Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, 
and by Archedemus in a work On Elements. An 
element is defined as that from which particular 
things first come to be at their birth and into which 
they are finally resolved. The four elements to- 
gether constitute unqualified substance or matter. 
Fire is the hot element, water the moist, air the 
cold, earth the dry. Not but what the quality of 
dryness is also found in the air.* Fire has the 
uppermost place ; it is also called aether, and in it 
the sphere of the fixed stars is first created; then 
comes the sphere of the planets, next to that the 
air, then the water, and lowest of all the earth, 
which is at the centre of all things. 

The term universe or cosmos is used by them in 
three senses: (1) of God himself, the individual 
being whose quality is derived from the whole of 
substance ; he is indestructible and ingenerable, 
being the artificer of this orderly arrangement, who 
at stated periods of time absorbs into himself the 
whole of substance and again creates it from himself. 
2) Again, they give the name of cosmos to the orderly 
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a‘ World’ is normally the best rendering of xkécyos. 
‘** Universe,’’ which some prefer, better suits 7d 6Xor. 
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arrangement of the heavenly bodies in itself as such ; 
and (3) in the third place to that whole of which 
these two are parts. Again, the cosmos is defined as 
the individual being qualifying the whole of sub- 
stance, or, in the words of Posidonius in his ele- 
mentary treatise on Celestial Phenomena, a system 
made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or, again, as a system constituted by gods and 
men and all things created for their sake. By 
heaven is meant the extreme circumference or ring 
in which the deity has his seat. 

The world,? in their view, is ordered by reason and 
providence : so says Chrysippus in the fifth book of 
his treatise On Providence and Posidonius in his work 
On the Gods, book iii.—inasmuch as reason pervades 
every part of it, just as does the soul in us. Only 
there is a difference of degree ; in some parts there 
is more of it, in others less. Tor through some parts 
it passes as a “ hold” or containing force, as is the 
case with our bones and sinews ; while through others 
it passes as intelligence, as in the ruling part of the 
soul. Thus, then, the whole world is a living being, 
endowed with soul and reason, and having aether 
for its ruling principle : so says Antipater of Tyre 
in the eighth book of his treatise On the Cosmos. 
Chrysippus in the first book of his work On Providence 
and Posidonius in his book On the Gods say that the 
heaven, but Cleanthes that the sun, is the ruling 
power of the world. Chrysippus, however, in the 
course of the same work gives a somewhat different 
account, namely, that it is the purer part of the 
aether ; the same which they declare to be pre- 
eminently God and always to have, as it were in 
sensible fashion, pervaded all that is in the air, all 
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dia THY ev aépe Kal Oud tav Cow amavTwy Kal 
gut@v: Oud d€ Ts ys av7As Kal’ €&w. 

“Eva TOV KOGMOV eEivat Kal ToOTOV TETEPAGLEVOV, 
oxhp E€exovrTa oparpoeides: Tmpos ‘yap THY Kivnow 
appodusTarov TO Towotrov, Kaba dat Tooevde)- 
vios ev T@ TrEUTTa TOD Dvotxow Adyou Kal ot TreEpt 
“Avrimarpov ev ots TEpt Koopou. efwlev 5 
avrod TrEPLK EXUELEVOY elvat TO KevOV GmTELpOV, OTTEp 
GOupaTov elvau: douwparov d€ TO olor TE Karexeotau 
bTO owuaTwy od KaTexdmevov: ev d€ TH KOoLM 
pnoev eivar Kevov, add’ nv@o0ar adbrov: todTo yap 
dvayxalew Thv Tav ovpaviwy mpos Ta enmiyela 
ovpTVvoLay Kal ouvToviav. noi de TEpL TOU KEVvOD 
Xpvourmos pev ev TO Ilept Kevot Kat ev TH mary 
TOV Dvordy TEXVOV Kal ’ArroMogdvys ev TH 
Dvoikp Kat “AmoAAddwpos Kat TTocesdusvtos ev 
OEVTEPW Tob Dvorxod Aéyov. elvar 5€ Kat Tada 
[a]owpara o opoiws. 

Tu O€ Kal TOV Xpovov aAGwWLaToV, dudoTnua 6 ovTa 
THS TO Koopou KWTEwS. TOUTOU d€ TOV pev 
TAPHXNKOTO. Kal TOV péMovra dieipous, Tov © 
eEveoT@TA TETEPAGHLEVOY apeoker 6° avrots Kat 
POaprov elvat TOY KOG[LOV, ATE YevnTov 7 doy 
Tov ov aodjcews VOOULEVenY, ob Te Ta PEN 
dbapra €oTL, Kal TO dAov: Ta O€ pLépyn TOU KOpLOU 
pOapra: els Gna yap pet adder: Plapros dpa. 
) KOopLOS. Kal €l TL eTLOEKTLKOV €or Tis emt TO 
Xetpov petaBorjs, pOapror € €oTt’ Kal O KOO}LOS apa’ 
é€avypotrar yap Kal e€vdaTobrar. 


¢ The reading dowuara can be retained if we alter ratra 
to dexrd, the sense thus being “‘ the meanings of spoken 
words are also incorporeal.’’ Yet a parallel change is re- 
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animals and plants, and also the earth itself, as a 
principle of cohesion. 

The world, they say, is one and finite, having a 
spherical shape, such a shape being the most suitable 
for motion, as Posidonius says in the fifth book of 
his Physical Discourse and the disciples of Antipater 
in their works on the Cosmos. Outside of the world 
is diffused the infinite void, which is incorporeal. 
By incorporeal is meant that which, though capable 
of being occupied by body, is not so occupied. The 
world has no empty space within it, but forms one 
united whole. This is a necessary result of the 
sympathy and tension which binds together things 
in heaven and earth. Chrysippus discusses the void 
in his work On Void and in the first book of his 
Physical Sciences ; so too Apollophanes in his Physics, 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in his Phystcal Discourse, 
book ii. But these, it is added [z.e. sympathy and 
tension], are likewise bodies.” 

Time too is incorporeal, being the measure of the 
world’s motion. And time past and time future are 
infinite, but time present is finite. They hold that 
the world must come to an end, inasmuch as it had 
a beginning, on the analogy of those things which 
are understood by the senses. And that of which the 
parts are perishable is perishable as a whole. Now 
the parts of the world are perishable, seeing that 
they are transformed one into the other. Therefore 
the world itself is doomed to perish. Moreover, 
anything is destructible if it admits of deterioration ; 
therefore the world is so, for it is first evaporated 
and again dissolved into water. 


quired in § 134. Professor Pearson suggests elvac 6é kal ra 
dowpara duoiws, introducing § 141. 
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/ A \ 4 @ > \ e 3 } 
Tivec8ar 5€ Tov Koopov oTay ek TUpOs y OvaLAa 
= S A 
tpamy du aépos eis vypoTnTa, eita TO TaxUpeEpES 
~ ~ ~ A 
avtob ovotav amoteAccOH yh, To bé AeTToOpepes 
> ~ A m~ > zd XN 4 A ~ 
eEacpwh, Kai totr émi amdéov Aemtuvbey mip 
4 
amoyevvian. eita Kata pi€w ex TovTwy puta TE 
A Ca A \ LAA Ud A or > ~ 
Kal (@a Kat ta adda yéervn. epi dyn odv Tis 
yevecews Kal THS PUopads Tod Koopov Pnot Zyvwv 
A 3 ~ A is4 he , > 3 ~ tA 
pev ev T@ Ilepi cdAov, Xpvourmos 6° ev TH TPWTW 
~ ~ \ tP > , \ 
tav Dvoixdv Kat Llocedunos év mpoitw Lepr 
4 \ i A > U > ~ 
Koopov Kat KreavOns Kat *Avtimatpos ev T@ 
dexatw Ilept xkdcpov. I[lavairwos 6° adbaprov 
8 
amEepyVvaTo TOV KOG}LOV. 
¢ A A ~ e J \ A ‘ 
Ore 5€ Kat C@ov 60 Kdapos Kal AoyiKov Kat 
7 \ A \ , , > 
euisvyov Kal voepov Kat Xpvownmos dyow ev 
mpwtw Ilepi zpovotas cat “AmoAAddwpos [pyatv] 
év TH Dvoixyn Kai Iloceduvos: CHov pev ovTws 
6vtTa, ovatay eurysvyov aicbytikny. To yap C@ov 
Tov py Cwou KpeitTov’ ovdev d€ TOD KOGpOU KpeEtT- 
~ ae ¢e 4 ” U e ~ ? 
tov’ C@ov ap o Koopos. episvyov d€, ws dAAoV ex 
THs HueTepas puyjs exetVev ovans aTroomdopatos. 
Bonfos 5€ dyow ov eivar CHov Tov Koopov. Ort 
> a 3 4 A 2 ~ sy ~ A 
@ «cis eott Zyvwv pynow ev 7a Ilepi rod odAov Kat 
Xpvoinmos Kai “AoAAddwpos ev 7H Dvoikh Kai 
Tlocesdavios ev mpwrw Tob Dvaikod Adyov. TO de 
mav déyerar, ws dnow ’AmoAAddwpos, 6 TE KOGMOS 
Kat Kall’ eTepov Tpomov TO €k TOU KOGpoU Kal TOU 
eEwlev Kevod ovaTnua. oO pev ovv KdOpoS TeETTEpA- 
Opevos €OTL, TO O€ KEVOY ATrELpOV. 
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The world, they hold, comes into being when its 
substance has first been converted from fire through 
air into moisture and then the coarser part of the 
moisture has condensed as earth, while that whose 
particles are fine has been turned into air, and this 
process of rarefaction goes on increasing till it 
generates fire. Thereupon out of these elements 
animals and plants and all other natural kinds are 
formed by their mixture. The generation and the 
destruction of the world are diseussed by Zeno in his 
treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book 
of his Physics, by Posidonius in the first book of his 
work On the Cosmos, by Cleanthes, and by Antipater 
in his tenth book On the Cosmos. Panaetius, however, 
maintained that the world is indestructible. 

The doetrine that the world is a living being, 
rational, animate and intelligent, is laid down by 
Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise On 
Providence, by Apollodorus in his Physics, and by 
Posidonius. It is a living thing in the sense of an 
animate substance endowed with sensation; for 
animal is better than non-animal, and nothing is 
better than the world, ergo the world is a living 
being. And it is endowed with soul, as is clear from 
our several souls being each a fragment of it. 
Boéthus, however, denies that the world is a living 
thing. The unity of the world is maintained by 
Zeno in his treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus, by 
Apollodorus in his Physics, and by Posidonius in the 
first book of his Physical Discourse. By the totality 
of things, the All, is meant, according to Apollodorus, 
(1) the world, and in another sense (2) the system 
composed of the world and the void outside it. 
The world then is finite, the void infinite. 
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~ > »” X \ 3 ~ } 

144 [av & aotpwv 7a pev amdavi cuptrepipepeobar 
T® OAw otpav@®, ta Sé wAavwuEva Kar dias 
A / \ > «@ \ ‘ Ul 
Kwetoba Kiwijcets. Tov 6 AAvov AcEnv Thy Topetay 
movetofar d1a Tod Cwdtaxotd KvKAov: opotws Kal 
\ /, G ~ > A \ \ a 
Thv oeAnvnv eAtKoeLdn. eivar b€ Tov prev HALOV 
> \ ~ 4 J > ~ 
etAuxpwes mip, Kala dyor Ilooeduduos ev Tm 
éBdouw Tlept petewpwv Kai peilova THs ys, ws 
e 3 \ > ~ ~ ~ / 3 \ \ 
6 avTos ev TH ExTW TOU Duatkod Adyou: adda Kat 
aopaipoeon, ws ot mept avrov Totrov dgaov, 
avaréyws TH Koopw. mip pev ovv Elva, OTL TA 
mupos TavTa qovet: peilw dé THS pHs T@ Tacav 
e > > ~ S 3 \ \ \ >) / \ 
bm’ avTou dwrilecbar, aAAa Kat Tov ovpavov. Kat 
TO THY yhv d€ KVOELOH OLAV aTroTEAElv TO peiCova 
> / 4 \ 4 \ \ 
civat onpatver: mavTolev dé Bdré€mecGar dia To 

peyebos. 
Zz \ \ 4 id \ 
148 Lewdeorépay d€ tiv oedyvynv, ate Kal mpoo- 
> J ie 
yetotepav ovoav. tpepecbar dé Ta EuTrupa Tavira 
\ Vey ” \ \ ¢ > a / 
Kal Ta dAAa aotpa, Tov pev HALOv Ex THS peyadAns 
Badarrns voepov ovTa avappa: Tv de ceAnvynv ex 
TOTILWY VOATWY, ZEpomLyhH TUyXaVvovoaY Kal Tmpdc- 
yetov ovoav, ws 0 [locewdwyios ev TH Extw TOO 
@votxot royouv: ta 6° adda amo Ths yAs. SoKet d 
avtots odaipoerdy elvar Kal Ta doTpa Kal THY yy 
dkivytov ovoav. THY de ceAnvnv ovK LOLov ExELY 
~ 3 \ pap 44 / / 3 4 
dds, adAa wap’ HAiov Aap Bavew emtAapTropevnv. 
> 4 A \ \ nA > 8 4 > ~ 
Exdetzrew d€ Tov prev HAvov emumpoabovans avrTa@ 
A e aA 
ceAjvns KaTa TO Tpos Huds pépos, ws Lyvwv 
> U > A \ ~ S \ 
124g avaypader ev tH Ilept rod cAov. gaiverar yap 
UmEepxojevyn ev Tats ovvddols Kal amoKpUTTOVGG 
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Of the stars some are fixed, and are carried round 
with the whole heaven; others, the wandering stars or 
planets, have their special motions. The sun travels 
in an oblique path through the zodiac. Similarly the 
moon travels in a spiral path. The sun is pure fire : 
so Posidonius in the seventh book of his Celestzal 
Phenomena. And it is larger than the earth, as the 
same author says in the sixth book of his Physical 
Discourse. Moreover it is spherical in shape like the 
world itself according to this same author and his 
school. That it is fire is proved by its producing all 
the effects of fire; that it is larger than the earth 
by the fact that all the earth is illuminated by it: 
nay more, the heaven beside. The fact too that the 
earth casts a conical shadow proves that the sun is 
greater than it. And it is because of its great size 
that it is seen from every part of the earth. 

The moon, however, is of a more earthy composi- 
Monwecmec it is nearer to the earth. These fiery 
bodies and the stars generally derive their nutriment, 
the sun from the wide ocean, being a fiery kindling. 
though intelligent ; the moon from fresh waters, with 
an admixture of air, close to the earth as it is: thus 
Posidonius in the sixth book of his Physics; the 
other heavenly bodies being nourished from the 
earth. They hold that the stars are spherical in 
shape and that the earth too is so and is at rest ; 
and that the moon does not shine by her own light, 
but by the borrowed light of the sun when he shines 
upon her. 

_ An eclipse of the sun takes place when the moon 
passes in front of it on the side towards us, as shown 
by Zeno with a diagram in his treatise On the Whole. 
lor the moon is seen approaching at conjunctions and 
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3 \ \ Pe , , A 
avtov Kal mdaAw mapaddAatrovoa’ yrwpilerar Se 
*~ 4 - Ld 3 4 \ A ld 
TovTo dia Ackavns Vdwp exovons. THY de ceAnVHV 

3 4 3 A ~ ~ 
eumimtovoay els TO THS yHs oKiaopa’ dev Kat 
tais mavoeAnvois exAcimew povas, KaiTmep KaTa 
‘f, ~ ~ 
dudpeTpov ioTrayevnvy Kata pnva TH YAiw, OTe 
A ~ 
Kata Aofot ws mpos Tov yALtov Kiwovupevn Tap- 
adAarre. TH mAaTet, 7 Boperorépa 7 voTiwTEepa 
~ A 
yiwomevn. OTaV jevTo. TO mAaTOS aUTHS KATA TOV 
nAvaKov Kal Tov dia péowv yévynrat, eira d.a- 
ee A nA 7» >] ? / de \ 
petpnon Tov nAvov, ToT ekAetTeL’ yiveTar dE TO 
mAdtos avThs KaTa Tov dia péeowy ev yndAais Kar 
A 4 
okopTiw Kal Kpl\@ Kal Tavpw, ws ot wept Tov Ilo- 
CELOWVLOV. 
\ b Ss ~ > J / , nN 
Ocov & etvar Cov abavarov, AoyiKov, TeAcLvov 7 
voepov ev evOatovia, KaKOU mavTos avemidexKTOV, 
~ >) 
TpovontiKov KOGJLoU TE Kal TOV Ev KOoUW [LH 
evar pevtot avbpwropoppov. eivar de Tov prev 
~ 4 
Onptoupyov TV OAwY Kal WoTEp TATEpa TAVTwWV 
KOWOS TE Kal TO jLEpos adTod TO dinKoOV Ota TAaVTWY, 
~ / \ ‘ 
6 7oAAais mpoonyopiats mpocovopalecbar Kara Tas 
/ / ‘ / 3 4) x / 
duvapers. Aia prev yap dace du ov ta mavta, 
TWA \ ~ >, © ~ ~ ” ? b] an 
Ziva 5€ kadoto. map oaov tod Cay aitios eoTw 7 
\ ~ “A , 3 ~ \ A A 9 
dua ToD Civ KexdpynKev, “AOnvav d€ Kata TH Ets 
>) / ? ~ ¢€ aA 3 ~ ¢ A 
ailépa dudtracw Tod nyepovuxod adrod, “Hpav oe 
\ \ ’ > 7 \ oe ‘ \ >) \ 
KaTa THY els aépa, Kat “Hdarorov Kara THY Els TO 
~ ‘ ~ A 
texvixov mip, kat Ilocedava Kata THv Ets TO 
~ / 
dypov, Kal Anjpyntpav Kata TIHV Els yHv" Opoiws dE 
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occulting it and then again receding from it. This 
can best be observed when they are mirrored in a 
basin of water. The moon is eclipsed when she falls 
into the earth’s shadow : for which reason it is only 
at the full moon that an eclipse happens [and not 
always then], although she is in opposition to the sun 
every month; because the moon moves in an oblique 
orbit, diverging in latitude relatively to the orbit of 
the sun, and she accordingly goes farther to the north 
or to the south. When, however, the moon’s motion 
in latitude has brought her into the sun’s path through 
the zodiac, and she thus comes diametrically opposite 
to the sun, there is an eclipse. Now the moon is in 
latitude right on the zodiac,? when she is in the con- 
stellations of Cancer, Scorpio, Aries and Taurus : so 
Posidonius and his followers tell us. 

The deity, say they, is a living being, immortal, 
rationat, et or intelligent in happiness, admitting 
nothing evil [into him], taking providential care of 
the world and all that therein is, but he is not of 
human shape. He is, however, the artificer of the 
universe and, as it were, the father of all, both in 
general and in that particular part of him which is 
all-pervading, and which is called many names accord- 
ing to its various powers. They give the name Dia 
(\ia) because all things are due to (da) him; Zeus 
(Zijva) in so far as he is the cause of life (Gv) or 
pervades all life ; the name Athena is given, because 
the ruling part of the divinity extends to the aether ; 
the name Hera marks its extension to the air; he is 
called Hephaestus since it spreads to the creative 
fire ; Poseidon, since it stretches to the sea; Demeter, 
since it reaches to the earth. Similarly men have 


@ 7,e. the moon’s latitude relatively to the zodiac is nil. 
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\ \ »~ a 3 ? , ? / 
Kat Tas adAAas mpocnyopias éxdopevol TWos otKELO- 
TNTOS aTédogav. 

e , A ~ / , ¢ 4 

Odciay dé Geot Zyvwv pév dyot tov 6Aov Koapov 
Kal TOV ovpavov, Opoiws dé Kal Xpvoummos ev TH 

, A ~ \ 4 > 4 \ 
mpwTw Ilepi Gedv cai Ulocerduvios ev mpwtrw Ilepi 

~ \ > V/ b] € , \ , 
Qeav. Kat “Avrimarpos év €Bddopw Ilept Koopov 
> a >) lon \ b) 4 4 \ b) 
aepoeon dynaw atrod tiv ovotav' BénOos de ev 
TH Ilept gvcews odciav Oeot thy tav amdAavav 
apatpav. dvaw dé moTé pev amodaivovrar THV 
ouvexovoay TOV KOGMOV, ToTe O€ THY @vovaav 7a 
emt ys. €oTe oe puors eLis €€ avTis KWOUpEVT) 
Kara, omreppariKovs Adyous dmoreobad TE Kat 
cuvexovoa Ta €€ adTHs ev wWpiapevors xXpdovols Kal 
To.tatTa dpwoa ad’ otwv amexplOn. radvrnv S€ Kat 
Tot aupdepovTos aroxalecfar Kal ndovns, ws 
OFjAov ex THs TOD avOpestrov Onproupyias. Kal’ 
elappevay d€ dao Ta mavTO. yiyvecbar Xpvourmos 
ev TOUS Ilepi etpappevns Kat [locewdavios ev devrépw 
ITepi elpapperns Kal Zyvwv, Bonfos 3d ev T@ 
TpPure ITepi elpapperns. €or, O etappev) airta 
TOV OVTWY etpomevy uh doyos «al ov Oo KOgpLOS 
buebdyeran. Kal pny Kal avTeKyy dpeoravar méody 
pacw, €l Kal mpovotay elvat’ Kal abrny Kal Téxvny 
amopaivovat dud Twas exBacets, ws drou Zajvesv TE 
Kal Xpvoummos ev T@ OevTEepw Tepe PavTiKhs Kat 
"AOmvdSwpos Kat ToceSdéuos ev TH Seutépw Tod 
@vatkot Adyou Kal év TO TeuTTw Ilepi pavricis. 
o prev yap Ilavaitios avurocratrov adrny drow. 


¢ Or perhaps “ seminal proportions.’’ This obscure ex- 
pression would seem intended to assimilate all development 
and evolution to the growth, whether of plants or animals, 
from seed. 
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given the deity his other titles, fastening, as best they 
can, on some one or other of his peculiar attributes. 

The substance of God is declared by Zeno to be the 
whole world and the heaven, as well as by Chry sippus 
in his first book Of the Gods, and by Posidonius in his 
first book with the same title. Again, Antipater in 
the seventh book of his work On the Cosmos says that 
the substance of God is akin to air, while Boéthus i in 
his work On Nature speaks of the sphere of the fixed 
stars as the substance of God. Now the term Nature 
is used by them to mean sometimes that which holds 
the world together, sometimes that which causes 
terrestrial things to spring up. Nature is defined as 
a force moving of itself, producing and preserving in 
being its offspring in accordance with seminal prin- 
ciples? within definite periods, and effecting results 
homogeneous with their sources. Nature, they 
hold, aims both at utility and at pleasure, as is 
clear from the analogy of human craftsmanship. 
That all things happen by fate or destiny is main- 
tained by Chrysippus in his treatise De fato, by 
Posidonius in his De fato, book ii., by Zeno and 
by Boéthus in his De fato, book i. Fate is 
defined as an endless chain of causation, whereby 
things are, or as the reason or formula by which the 
world goes on. What is more, they say that divina- 
tion in all its forms is a real and substantial fact, if 
there is really Providence. And they prove it to be 
actually a science on the evidence of certain results : 
so Zeno, Chrysippus in the second book of his De 
divinatione, Athenodorus, and Posidonius in the second 
book of his Physical Discourse and the fifth book of 
his De divinatione. But Panaetius denies that divina- 
tion has any real existence. 
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¢ For the meaning of this verb (cuudAeipecPar) see Wilamo- 
witz on Eur. H.F. 932, and Plut. Wor. 436 Bs. 
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The primary matter they make the substratum of 
all things: so Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Physics, and Zeno. By matter is meant that out of 
which anything whatsoever is produced. Both sub- 
stance and matter are terms used in a twofold sense 
according as they signify (1) universal or (2) par- 
ticular substance or matter. The former neither in- 
creases nor diminishes, while the matter of particular 
things both increases and diminishes. Body accord- 
ing to them is substance which is finite : so Antipater 
in his second book On Substance, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics. Matter can also be acted upon, 
as the same author says, for if it were immutable, 
the things which are produced would never have 
been produced out of it. Hence the further doctrine 
that matter is divisible ad infinitum. Chrysippus says 
that the division is not ad infinetum, but itself infinite ; 
for there is nothing infinitely small to which the 
division can extend. But nevertheless the division 
goes on without ceasing. 

Hence, again, their explanation of the mixture of 
two substances is, according to Chrysippus in the 
third book of his Physics, that they permeate each 
other through and through, and that the particles of 
the one do not merely surround those of the other 
or lie beside them. Thus, if a little drop of wine 
be thrown into the sea, it will be equally diffused 
over the whole sea for a while and then will be 
blended @ with it. 

Also they hold that there are daemons (daipoves) 
who are in sympathy with mankind and watch over 
human affairs. They believe too in heroes, that is, 
the souls of the righteous that have survived their 


bodies. 
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Tév 3 ev aépt yeropeveny yeyuiava pev elvat 
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5° eK vepous petaBoAnv ets vdwp, émevOay N €K 
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a) Tuyxdvn KaTepyacias: Kkataxbuybev de ToOTO 
TmaXv TY KadetoBar. yadalav b€ vepos men YOS, 
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@ The lacuna of the mss. can be filled from the parallel 
passage of Aetius, Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 374 a 23. 
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VII. 151-154. ZENO 


Of the changes which go on in the air, they describe 
winter as the cooling of the air above the earth due 
to the sun’s departure to a distance from the earth ; 
spring as the right temperature of the air consequent 
upon his approach to us ; summer as the heating of 
the air above the earth when he travels to the 
north ; while autumn they attribute to the receding 
of the sun from us. As for the winds, they are 
streams of air, differently named? according to the 
localities from which they blow. And the cause of 
their production is the sun through the evaporation 
of the clouds. The rainbow is explained as the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from watery clouds or, as 
Posidonius says in his Meteorology, an image of a 
segment of the sun or moon in a cloud suffused with 
dew, which is hollow and visible without intermission, 
the image showing itself as if in a mirror in the form 
of a circular arch. Comets, bearded stars, and meteors 
are fires which arise when dense air is carried up to 
the region of aether. A shooting star is the sudden 
kindling of a mass of fire in rapid motion through the 
air, whichleaves a trail behind it presenting an appear- 
ance of length. Rain is the transformation of cloud 
into water, when moisture drawn up by the sun from 
land or sea has been only partially evaporated. If 
this is cooled down, it is called hoar-frost. Hail is 
frozen cloud, crumbled by a wind; while snow . 
moist matter from a cloud which has congealed : 
Posidonius in the eighth book of his Physical a 
course. Lightning is a kindling of clouds from being 
rubbed together or being rent by wind, as Zeno says 
in his mreatiee On the Whole ; thunder the noise these 
clouds make when they rub against each other or 
burst. Thunderbolt is the term used when the fire is 
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@ For xavyarias of mss. Cobet reads xXcuarias. 
> The xévrpov is rather an axis (namely, a diameter of the 
celestial sphere) than a point. 
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WII. 154-156. ZENO 


violently kindled and hurled to the ground with great 
force as the clouds grind against each other or are torn 
by the wind. Others say that it is a compression of 
fiery air descending with great force. A typhoon is 
a great and violent thunderstorm whirlwind-like, or a 
whirlwind of smoke from a cloud that has burst. A 
“ prester ” is a cloud rent all round by the force of 
fire and wind. Earthquakes, say they, happen when 
the wind finds its way into, or is imprisoned in, the 
hollow parts of the earth : so Posidonius in his eighth 
book; and some of them are tremblings, others 
openings of the earth, others again lateral displace- 
ments,* and yet others vertical displacements. 

They maintain that the parts of the world are 
arranged thus. The earth is in the middle answering 
to a centre ; next comes the water, which is shaped 
like a sphere all round it, concentric with the earth, 
so that the earth isin water. After the water comes 
a spherical layer of air. There are five celestial 
circles: first, the arctic circle, which is always 
visible ; second, the summer tropic ; third, the circle 
of the equinox; fourth, the winter tropic; and 
fifth, the antarctic, which is invisible to us. They 
are called parallel, because they do not incline 
towards one another ; yet they are described round 
the same centre.? The zodiac is an oblique circle, as 
it crosses the parallel circles. And there are five 
terrestrial zones: first, the northern zone which is 
beyond the arctic circle, uninhabitable because of 
the cold; second, a temperate zone; a third, un- 
inhabitable because of great heats, called the 
torrid zone; fourth, a counter-temperate zone ; 
fifth, the southern zone, uninhabitable because of 
its cold. 
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Nature in their view is an artistically working fire, 
going on its way to create; which is equivalent to 
a fiery, creative, or fashioning breath. And the 
soul is a nature capable of perception. And they 
regard it as the breath of life, congenital with us ; 
from which they infer first that it is a body and 
secondly that it survives death. Yet it is perish- 
able, though the soul of the universe, of which 
the individual souls of animals are parts, is in- 
destructible. Zeno of Citium and Antipater, in their 
treatises De anima, and Posidonius define the soul 
as a warm breath; for by this we become animate 
and this enables us to move. Cleanthes indeed holds 
that all souls continue to exist until the general 
conflagration ; but Chrysippus says that only, the 
souls of the wise do so.% 

They count eight parts of the soul: the five senses, 
the generative power in us, our power of speech, 
and that of reasoning. They hold that we see when 
the light between the visual organ and the object 
stretches in the form of a cone: so Chrysippus in 
the second book of his Physics and Apollodorus. 
The apex of the cone in the air is at the eye, the 
base at the object seen. Thus the thing seen is 
reported to us by the medium of the air stretching 
out towards it, as if by a stick. 

We hear when the air between the sonant body and 
the organ of hearing suffers concussion, a vibration 
which spreads spherically and then forms waves and 
strikes upon the ears, just as the water in a reservoir 
forms wavy circles when a stone is thrown into it. 
Sleep is caused, they say, by the slackening of the 
tension in our senses, which affects the ruling part of 


a Cf. Aet. Plac. iv. 19. 4 (Arnim, if. p. 140). 
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the soul. They consider that the passions are caused 
by the variations of the vital breath. 

Semen is by them defined as that which is capable 
of generating offspring like the parent. And the 
human semen which is emitted by a human parent 
in a moist vehicle is mingled with parts of the soul, 
blended in the same ratio in which they are present 
in the parent. Chrysippus in the second book of 
his Physics declares it to be in substance identical 
with vital breath or spirit. This, he thinks, can be 
seen from the seeds cast into the earth, which, if 
kept till they are old, do not germinate, plainly 
because their fertility has evaporated. Sphaerus and 
his followers also maintain that semen derives its 
origin from the whole of the body; at all events 
every part of the body can be reproduced from it. 
THE*orthe female is according to them sterile, 
being, as Sphaerus says, without tension, scanty, and 
watery. By ruling part of the soul is meant that 
which is most truly soul proper, in which arise 
presentations and impulses and from which issues 
rational speech. And it has its seat in the heart. 

Such is the summary of their Physics which I have 
deemed adequate, my aim being to preserve a due 
proportion in my work. But the points on which 
certain of the Stoics differed from the rest are the 
following. 


Cuapter 2. ARISTON (c. 320-250 B.c.) 


Ariston the Bald, of Chios, who was also called the 
Siren, declared the end of action to be a life of 
perfect indifference to everything which is neither 
virtue nor vice ; recognizing no distinction whatever 
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Frag. a0 1). 
’ So Wachsmuth. Diels would prefer: “ deriving winning 
manners from the wiles of Ariston.” 
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in things indifferent, but treating them all alike. 
The wise man he compared to a good actor, who, if 
called upon to take the part of a Thersites or of an 
Agamemnon, will impersonate them both becom- 
ingly. He wished to discard both Logic and Physics, 
saying that Physics was beyond our reach and Logic 
did not concern us: all that did concern us was 
Ethics. 

Dialectical reasonings, he said, are like spiders’ 
webs, which, though they seem to display some 
artistic workmanship, are yet of no use. He would 
not admit a plurality of virtues with Zeno, nor again 
with the Megarians one single virtue called by many 
names; but he treated virtue in accordance with 
the category of relative modes. Teaching this sort 
of philosophy, and lecturing in the Cynosarges, he 
acquired such influence as to be called the founder of 
a sect. At any rate Miltiades and Diphilus were 
denominated Aristoneans. He was a_ plausible 
speaker and suited the taste of the general public. 
Hence Timon’s verse about him ?: 


One who from wily Ariston’s line boasts his descent.? 


After meeting Polemo, says Diocles of Magnesia, 
while Zeno was suffering from a protracted illness, 
he recanted his views. The Stoic doctrine to which 
he attached most importance was the wise man’s 
refusal to hold mere opinions. And against this 
doctrine Persaeus was contending when he induced 
one of a pair of twins to deposit a certain sum with 
Ariston and afterwards got the other to reclaim it. 
Ariston being thus reduced to perplexity was refuted. 
He was at variance with Arcesilaus ; and one day 
when he saw an abortion in the shape of a bull with 
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a uterus, he said, “ Alas, here Arcesilaus has had 
given into his hand an argument against the evidence 
of the senses.” 

When some Academic alleged that he had no 
certainty of anything, Ariston said, ‘‘ Do you not 
even see your neighbour sitting by you?’ and when 
the other answered “ No,’ he rejoined, 


Who can have blinded you? who robbed you of luminous 
eyesight ? 


The books attributed to him are as follows: 


Exhortations, two books. 

Of Zeno’s Doctrines. 

Dialogues. 

Lectures, six books. 

Dissertations on Philosophy, seven books, 
Dissertations on Love. 

Commonplaces on Vainglory. 

Notebooks, twenty-five volumes. 
Memorabilia, three books. 

Anecdotes, eleven books. 

Against the Rhetoricians. 

An Answer to the Counter-pleas of Alexinus. 
Against the Dialecticians, three books. 
Letters to Cleanthes, four books. 


Panaetius and Sosicrates consider the Letters to 
be alone genuine ; all the other works named they 
attribute to Ariston the Peripatetic. 

The story goes that being bald he had a sunstroke 
and so came to his end. I have composed a trifling 
poem upon him in limping iambics as follows @ : 


@ Anth. Plan. v. 38. 
2°07 
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VII. 164-166. ARISTON—HERILLUS 


Wherefore, Ariston, when old and bald did you let the sun 
roast your forehead? ‘Thus seeking warmth more than was 
reasonable, you lit unwillingly upon the chill reality of Death. 


There was also another Ariston, a native of Tulis 2; 
a third, a musician of Athens ; a fourth, a tragic poet ; 
a fifth, of Halae, author of treatises on rhetoric; a 
sixth, a Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria. 


CuapTeR 8. HERILLUS (flor. c. 260 B.c.) 


Herillus of Carthage declared the end of action 
to be Knowledge, that is, so to live always as to 
make the scientific life the standard in all things and 
not to be misled by ignorance. Knowledge he de- 
fined as a habit of mind, not to be upset by argument, 
in the acceptance of presentations. Sometimes he 
used to say there was no single end of action, but 
it shifted according to varying circumstances and 
objects, as the same bronze might become a statue 
either of Alexander or of Socrates.” He made a dis- 
tinction between end-in-chief and subordinate end: 
even the unwise may aim at the latter, but only the 
wise seek the true end of life. Everything that lies 
between virtue and vice he pronounced indifferent. 
His writings, though they do not occupy much space, 
are full of vigour and contain some controversial 
passages in reply to Zeno. 

He is said to have had many admirers when a 
boy; and as Zeno wished to drive them away, he 
compelled Herillus to have his head shaved, which 
disgusted them. 

His books are the following : 


¢ The town in Ceos to which Bacchylides belonged : 
Rel Varmiieet. iv. V5: 
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> ¢.e. the author of the astronomical poem ®aivdueva, not 


the statesman of that name, the protagonist of the Achaean 
League, whose Life we have in Plutarch. 
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Of Training. 

Of the Passions. 
Concerning Opinion or Belief. 
The Legislator. 
The Obstetrician. 
The Challenger. 
The Teacher. 
The Reviser. 

The Controller. 
Hermes. 

Medea. 
Dialogues. 
Ethical Themes. 


CuapTER 4. DIONYSIUS (c. 330-250 B.c.) 


Dionysius, the Renegade,* declared that pleasure 
was the end of action ; this under the trying circum- 
stance of an attack of ophthalmia. For so violent 
was his suffering that he could not bring himself to 
call pain a thing indifferent. 

He was the son of Theophantus and a native 
of Heraclea. At first, as Diocles relates, he was a 
pupil of his fellow-townsman, Heraclides, next of 
Alexinus and Menedemus, and lastly of Zeno. 

At the outset of his career he was fond of literature 
and tried his hand at all kinds of poetry ; afterwards 
he took Aratus ® for his model, whom he strove to 
imitate. When he fell away from Zeno, he went 
over to the Cyrenaics, and used to frequent houses 
of ill fame and indulge in all other excesses without 
disguise. After living till he was nearly eighty years 
of age, he committed suicide by starving himself. 

il 
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copnce YEVVALOTATA KAQL emt TOV avTav Ejelve 
Soypdra. dveBon Oy 0° émt prromovia, os ye 
mrev7ns av ayav wpunce pofo opetv: Kal vUKTWOp 
ev ev ToIs KHTOLS BVTAEL, pel? nwepav © év Tots 
doyous eyupvalero: obev Kat DpeavtAns éxAnOy. 
daci 5° adrov Kal ets OuKaoTnpLov axOjvat, Adyous 
dSwoovTa m7ofev &€s Tocovrov evéxTns wv dialy: 
ETELT amopuyetv, TOV TE K1)TOUpOV pdpTupa 
TrapaoxXovTa map: Gv nvTAeL, Kal THY dAgiromadw 
map H Tahgira € ETETTEV. dmodefapLevous 6° avrov 


tous ’Apeorrayitas wndicacbar déxa pvas dobjvar, 
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The following works are attributed to him: 


Of Apathy, two books. 

On Training, two books. 

Of Pleasure, four books. 

Of Wealth, Popularity and Revenge. 
How to live amongst Men. 

Of Prosperity. 

Of Ancient Kings. 

Of those who are Praised. 

Of the Customs of Barbarians. 


These three, then, are the heterodox Stoics. - The 
legitimate successor to Zeno, however, was Cleanthes : 
of whom we have now to speak. 


Cuarter 5. CLEANTHES (331-232 B.c.) 


Cleanthes, son of Phanias, was a native of Assos. 
This man, says Antisthenes in his Successtons of 
Philosophers, was at first a pugilist. He arrived in 
Athens, as some people say, with four drachmas 
only, and meeting with Zeno he studied philosophy 
right nobly and adhered to the same doctrines 
throughout. He was renowned for his industry, 
being indeed driven by extreme poverty to work 
for a living. Thus, while by night he used to draw 
water in gardens, by day he exercised himself in 
arguments : hence the nickname Phreantles or Well- 
lifter was given him. He is said to have been 
brought into court to answer the inquiry how so 
sturdy a fellow as he made his living, and then to 
have been acquitted on producing as his witnesses 
the gardener in whose garden he drew water and 
the woman who sold the meal which he used to crush. 
The Areopagites were satisfied and voted him a 
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1 dropopay Richards coll. : , 


2 dvépav; Diels. 3 Xidos Diels. 


¢ A slave allowed by his master to hire himself out to 
another master was bound by Attic law to refund to his 
own master a part pind of the wages he received. 
Zeno claimed a part of his pupil’s earnings. 
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donation of ten minas, which Zeno forbade him to 
accept. We are also told that Antigonus made him 
a present of three thousand drachmas. Once, as he 
was conducting some youths to a public spectacle, 
the wind blew his cloak aside and disclosed the fact 
that he wore no shirt, whereupon he was applauded 
by the Athenians, as is stated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name. 
This then also increased the admiration felt for him. 
There is another story that Antigonus when attend- 
ing his lectures inquired of him why he drew water 
and received the reply, “Is drawing water all I 
dow *whaes “Dol not dig? Whatr Do T not 
water the garden ? or undertake any other labour 
for the love of philosophy? ”’ For Zeno used to 
discipline him to this and bid him return him an 
obol from his wages.? And one day he produced a 
handful of small coin before his acquaintance and 
said, ‘“‘ Cleanthes could even maintain a second 
Cleanthes, if he liked, whereas those who possess the 
means to keep themselves yet seek to live at the 
expense of others, and that too though they have 
plenty of time to spare from their studies." Hence 
Cleanthes was called a second Heracles. He had 
industry, but no natural aptitude for physics, and 
was extraordinarily slow. On which account Timon 
describes him thus ® : 

Who is this that like a bell-wether ranges over the ranks 
of men, a dullard, lover of verse, hailing from Assos,° a mass 
of rock, unventuresome. 

And he used to put up with gibes from his fellow- 
pupils and did not mind being called the ass, telling 


> Frag, 4D: 
¢ Diels’ reading XiGos gives s the line a far better rhythm. 
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them that he alone was strong enough to carry the 
load of Zeno. Once when he was reproached with 
cowardice, he replied, “‘ That is why I so seldom go 
wrong.” Again, when extolling his own manner of 
life above that of the wealthy, he used to say that, 
while they were playing at ball, he was at work 
digging hard and barren ground. He would often 
find fault with himself too, and one day when Ariston 
heard him doing this and asked, ‘‘ Who is it you are 
scolding so?’ he, laughing, said, “‘ An old man with 
grey hairs and no wits.’’ ‘To some one who declared 
that Arcesilaus did not do what he ought, his reply 
was, ‘‘ No more of this ; do not censure him. For if 
by his words he does away with duty, he maintains it 
at all events by his deeds.” And Arcesilaus rejoined, 
“IT am not to be won by flattery.” Whereupon 
Cleanthes said, “ True, but my flattery consists in 
alleging that your theory is incompatible with your 
practice.” 

When some one inquired of him what lesson he 
ought to give his son, Cleanthes in reply quoted 
words from the Llectra: 


Silence, silence, light be thy step.? 


A Lacedaemonian having declared that toil was a° 
good thing, he was overjoyed and said, 


Thou art of gentle blood, dear child.’ 


Dicit autem Hecato in Sententiis eum, cum adulescens 
quidam formosus dixisset, Si pulsans ventrem ven- 
trizat, pulsans coxas coxizat, dixisse, Tibi habeas, 
adulescens, coxizationes: nempe vocabula quae 
conveniunt analogia non semper etiam significatione 
conyeniunt. Once in conversation with a youth he 
put the question, ““ Do you see?”’ and when the 

ati 
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youth nodded assent, he went on, “‘ Why, then, don’t 
I see that you see?” 

He was present in the theatre when the poet 
Sositheus uttered the verse— 


Driven by Cleanthes’ folly like dumb herds,? 


and he remained unmoved in the same attitude. 
At which the audience were so astonished that they 
applauded him and drove Sositheus off the stage. 
Afterwards when the poet apologized for the insult, 
he accepted the apology, saying that, when Dionysus 
and Heracles were ridiculed by the poets without 
getting angry, it would be absurd for him to be 
annoyed at casual abuse. He used to say that the 
Peripatetics were in the same case as lyres which, 
although they give forth sweet sounds, never hear 
themselves. It is said that when he laid it down as 
Zeno’s opinion that a man’s character could be 
known from his looks, certain witty young men 
brought before him a rake with hands horny from 
toil in the country and requested him to state what 
the man’s character was. Cleanthes was perplexed 
and ordered the man to go away: but when, as 
he was making off, he sneezed, “I have it,” cried 
Cleanthes, ‘“‘ he is effeminate.”” To the solitary man 
who talked to himself he remarked, “‘ You are not 
talking to a bad man.’ When some one twitted 
him on his old age, his reply was, “‘ I too am ready 
to depart ; but when again I consider that | am in 
all points in good health and that I can still write 
and read, I am content to wait.” We are told that 
he wrote down Zeno’s lectures on oyster-shells and 
the blade-bones of oxen through lack of money to 
buy paper. Such was he; and yet, although Zeno 
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had many other eminent disciples, he was able to 

succeed him in the headship of the school. 
He has left some very fine writings, which are as 

follows : 

Of Time. 

Of Zeno’s Natural Philosophy, two books. 

Interpretations of Heraclitus, four books. 

De Sensu. 

Of Art. 

A Reply to Democritus. 

A Reply to Aristarchus. 

A Reply to Herillus. 

Of Impulse, two books. 

Antiquities. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Giants. 

Of Marriage. 

On Homer. 

Of Duty, three books. 

Of Good Counsel. 

Of Gratitude. 

An Exhortation. 

Of the Virtues. 

Of Natural Ability. 

Of Gorgippus. 

Of Envy. 

Of Love. 

Of Freedom. 

The Art of Love. 

Of Honour. 

Of TI'ame. 

The Statesman. 

Of Deliberation. 

Of Laws. 


am 
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Of Litigation. 

Of Education. 

Of Logic, three books. 

Of the End. 

Of Beauty. 

Of Conduct. 

Of Knowledge. 

Of Kingship. 

Of Friendship. 

On the Banquet. 

On the Thesis that Virtue is the same in Man and 
in Woman. 

On the Wise Man turning Sophist. 

Of Usages. 

Lectures, two books. 

Of Pleasure. 

On Properties. 

On Insoluble Problems. 

Of Dialectic. 

Of Moods or Tropes. 

Of Predicates. 


This, then, is the list of his works. 

His end was as follows. He had severe inflamma- 
tion of the gums, and by the advice of his doctors 
he abstained from food for two whole days. As it 
happened, this treatment succeeded, so that the 
doctors were for allowing him to resume his usual diet. 
To this, however, he would not consent, but declaring 
that he had already got too far on the road, he went 
on fasting the rest of his days until his death at 
the same age as Zeno according to some authorities, 
having spent nineteen years as Zeno’s pupil. 

My lighter verse ¢ on him runs thus : 
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EVOTOXWS amTEKpivaTo, elroy ouTws ovyKaTa- 
TeGeiabar, ody Ort pda eiaiv, addr’ ort evAoyov E€oTt 
poas avras eivar: duiadepew de THY KaTaAnmTiKHY 
gdavraciav tov evAdyouv. mpos d€ Mvnatotparov 
KaTyyopobvTa avtotd o7e IIroAeuatov ov pyar 

aoiéa civat, “ rowodTov 6° ovta Tov IIroAepatov 
kat Baotréa eiva.” 

BifAia b€ yéypade tade- 

Ilepi xoopov dio, 
Tlept ororyetwv. 

Ilepi TT EPPLATOS. 
epi riiyns. 


a 59/1 > 228-905 B.c. ¢ Cf. sup. § 162. 


VII. 176-178. CLEANTHES 





I praise Cleanthes, but praise Hades more, 
Who could not bear to see him grown so old, 
So gave him rest at last among the dead, 
Who’d drawn such load of water while alive. 


Crapter 6. SPHAERUS (flor. c. 220 B.c.) 


Amongst those who after the death of Zeno became 
pupils of Cleanthes was Sphaerus of Bosporus, as 
already mentioned.? After making considerable 
progress in his studies, he went to Alexandria to 
the court of King Ptolemy Philopator.o One day 
when a discussion had arisen on the question 
whether the wise man could stoop to hold opinion,° 
and Sphaerus had maintained that this was im- 
possible, the king, wishing to refute him, ordered 
some waxen pomegranates to be put on the table. 
Sphaerus was taken in and the king cried out, 
“ You have given your assent to a presentation 
which is false.” But Sphaerus was ready with a neat 
answer. “I assented not to the proposition that 
they are pomegranates, but to another, that there 
are good grounds for thinking them to be pome- 
granates. Certainty of presentation and reasonable 
probability are two totally different things.” Mnesi- 
stratus having accused him of denying that Ptolemy 
was a king, his reply was, ‘‘ Being of such quality as 
he is, Ptolemy is indeed a king.” 

The books that he wrote were as follows : 


Of the Cosmos, two books. 
Of Elements. 

Of Seed. 

Of Fortune. 


to 
ie 0) 
or 
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ITepi eXaXloTwr. 
I] X 4 5 tA A AQ ” 
pos Tas aTOpoVS Kal Ta €tOwXa. 
Ilepi ais Onrnpiwv. 
Ilept ‘HpakAeitov TEVTE duatpiPpov. 
Tlept rs OtK7 l 
ept THS OtKns draTagews. 
Ilepi KaOyKovros. 
Ilepi opps. 
Ilepi zabov Sto. 
ITepi Baotdeias. 
ITepi Aakwvikns woXiteias. 
II N A yd Q “S f , 
ept AvKovpyov Kat Lwxpdtovs Tpia. 
Tlepi VOLOV. 
Ilepi PAVTLKNS. 
Atadoyous EpwTLKON'S. 
ITepe tov 'Epetpraxov diAocoduv. 
Tlepi OpLoiwy. 
Ilepi Opwv. 
Ilepi ELEws. 
I] WN “A 3 , 4 
Ept Tov avTtAEyomevwv Tpia, 
Ilepi Adyov. 
Ilepi zAorrov. 
Ilepi do€ys. 
Ilepit Gavarov. 
Texvis dtadrekTiKns Ovo. 
Ilept xatnyopnpatwv. 
Ilepi dppiodrov. 


’"EmioroAds. 


Ked. C°. XPYZTIPINGS 


179 Xpvou7os “Arrohhwviov Lorevs 7) Tapcevs, ws 
“AdeLavdpos ev Avadoxats, pants KAedvGous. 
oUTOS TpoTEpov pev OdALXOV NOKEL, ETELT aKOUVGAS 
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Of Minimal Parts. 

Against Atoms and Images. 

Ot Organs of Sense. 

A Course of Five Lectures on Heraclitus. 
On the Right Arrangement of Ethical Doctrine. 
Of Duty. 

Of Impulse. 

Of the Passions, two books. 

Of Kingship. 

Of the Spartan Constitution. 

Of Lycurgus and Socrates, three books. 
Of Law. 

On Divination. 

Dialogues on Love. 

Of the School of Eretria. 

Of Similars. 

Of Terms. 

Of Habit. 

Of Contradictions, three books. 

Of Discourse. 

Of Wealth. 

Of Fame. 

Of Death. 

Handbook of Dialectic, two books. 

Of Predicates. 

Of Ambiguous Terms. 

Letters. 


Ciaetan 7. CHRYSIPPUS (c. 282-206 B.c.) 


Chrysippus, the son of Apollonius, came either 
from Soli or from Tarsus, as Alexander relates in his 
Successions. He was a pupil of Cleanthes. Before 
this he used to practise as a long-distance runner ; 
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Lajvesvos 7 7 KAedvious, ws Avoxdijs KGL OL meious, 
ert TE Ca@vros amTéoTn adrob Kal OUx 0 TUXWY 
eyEVETO Kara prrocopiav: avnp evpuns Kal o€vTaTos 
€v TavTl pepet OUTWS WOTE Kal ev Tots mAeiaTous 
dunvexOn mpos Zivwva, ara Kal ™pos KAcavény, 
@ Kal moAAakis eAeye povns THS TOV Soyparey 
diSacKaAlas xp serv, Tas de amodetSers avros 
evpnoew. [LETEVOEL HEVTOL OTOTE Tpos avTOY a7fo- 
TELVOLTO, WATE GUVEXES TpOPEpEedbat TATA: 

eyw d€ TadAa pakaptos téduK’ avnp 

mAnv eis KAeavinv: todro 0° ovK evdamove. 

Otrw 8° ésido€os év tots duadexriKois eyéveTo, 
wotTe OoKElv TOUS mActous ort él Tapa Geots Hv 
[7] dvadeKTiK, OVK aV ay 9 nv 7 7 Xpuoimmetos. 
meovacas O€ Tots mpaypace THY AeEw od KarT- 
wptwee. TOVLKWTATOS Te Tap ovrwvoby yeyover, 
ws OndAov é€k THY ovyypappdaTrwv adbrod- Tov 
apiOuov yap vmép mévTe Kal émTaKdcta éoTw. 
emAnbuve 5° atta moAAaKkis Uiep TOO adTod ddoy- 
[ATOS eTLXELP@V Kal TGV TO UTOTEGOV ypadwy Kal 
Stopfovpevos mAcovakis wAELaTH TE TOV PapTUpLa@V 
Trapabécer ypwpevos’ ware Kal em7eLo7) ToT ev TWL 
TOV ovyypappaTwv Tap oAtyov THY Evpumidou 
Mrdevav oAnv Taper ero Kal TLS pea, xetpas ele 
TO BuBAlov, pos Tov muldpuevov Ti apa exo, Edn, 
a Xpuainov Mydevav.”’ - 

Kat ‘AzrohAcdwpos 5’ o “A@nvatos ev TH duv- 
aywyh Tv Soyparov, BovAdpevos TapLoT avery ort 
TO. ‘Emuxovpou olketa Ouvdjret ‘ye ypapipreva KQL 
avrapaera ovTa pupiw mAEtw EoTL TMV Xpuatm7ov 


@ Eur. Or. 540-1. 
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but afterwards he came to hear Zeno, or, as Diocles 
and mest people say, CleanthéS; and then, while 
Cleanthes was still living, withdrew from his school 
and attained exceptional eminence as a philosopher. 
He had good natural parts and showed the greatest 
acuteness in every branch of the subject ; so much 
so that he differed on most points from Zeno, and 
from Cleanthes as well, to whom he often used to 
say that all he wanted was to be told what the 
doctrines were; he would find out the proofs for 
himself. Nevertheless, whenever he had contended 
against Cleanthes, he would afterwards feel remorse, 
so that he constantly came out with the lines @: 


Blest in all else am I, save only where 
I touch Cleanthes: there I am ill-fortuned. 


So renowned was he for dialectic that most people 
thought, if the gods took to dialectic, they would 
adopt no other system than that of Chrysippus. He 
had abundance of matter, but in style he was not 
successful. In industry he surpassed every one, as 
the list of his writings shows; for there are more 
than 705 of them. He increased their number by 
arguing repeatedly on the same subject, setting 
down anything that occurred to him, making many 
corrections and citing numerous authorities. So 
much so that in one of his treatises he copied out 
nearly the whole of Euripides’ Medea, and some one 
who had taken up the volume, being asked what he 
was reading, replied, ‘‘ The Medea of Chrysippus.” 

Apollodorus of Athens in his Collection of Doctrines, 
wishing to show that what Epicurus wrote with force 
and originality unaided by quotations was far greater 
in amount than the books of Chrysippus, says, to 
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4 \ cf 3 ~ ~ 4 6¢ > Ud 
BiBXiwv, dynoiv ovtws adtHA TH AcEEt “ Et -yap TIS 
> / ~ ie 4 , hed b] U 
adéAo. tav XNpvoimmov PiBAiwy oo aAdAoTpra 
mapatéferrar, Kevos atT@ oO xaptys KaTade- 

; yn) \ “~ \ 3 / e \ 
Neterar.”’ Kat Tad7Ta pev AzroAAddupos. 7 O€ 
Taped pevouea mpeaBbres abra@, as pyar Atoxdjs, 
éeyev WS TEVTAKOGLOUS ypador OTLyoUS HWEPNOLOUs. 
“Exdrov d€ enow eMetvy avrov emt durocogiay, 
Ths ovolas avtot THs tatpwas eis To BaotduKov 
avaAndbetans. 

> : \ \ Ul 3 4 e ~ > 

132 ~Hy d€ Kal TO cwpartiov evTeAjs, ws OAAOV Ek 
Tob avdpiavros Tot év Kepaperk@, ds oxedov 71 
bmoKéKpumtat T@ mAnotov immet: O0ev atrov o 
Kapvedins Kpvyimmov éAeyev. otros dverdsobets 
bd Twos oT ovyt map “Apiorwv peta ToAAdV 
ayoAala, “et rots zoAdois,”’ ete ‘‘ mpocetyov, 

P) “ be) 4 ” \ \ \ 
otk av edtrocddnaa.” mpos d€ Tov KaTeEav- 
vatapevov KAeavOous duadextixov Kal mpoTteivovTa 
avT@ copiopata, “ mémavoo,’ elme, “‘ mepveAKwv 
TOv mpeapiTnvy amo TOV mpaypaTiKwrépwv, Huiv 
d€ Ta ToOLAabTA TpdTELvE TOIS veoLs.”” aadAw 8 érrEt 
TUs Cyr@v Karapovas avrg OueAeyero evoTalas, 
evreita O€ Gewpav mpoctovta oxAov Apxeto Pido- 
velKEelv, Edn, 


4 
OluoL, KAGiYVYT , Opa Gov TapacceTat’ 
Taxus de petefov Avacav aptiws Ppovav. 


133 *Kv pévtor tais olvwoeow yovxale mapade- 
poptevos Tots oKedeow, WoT eEt7retv THY SovAny, 

“ Xpvoim7ov pova 7a oKedn peBver.” OUTW 
mV ppovnpatias a WOT €popLevou TWOs TiVL OVOTHGW 
Tov viov;’’ etmeiv, “ eol’ Kat yap et dmeAdpBavov 


@ Eur. Ors 258. 
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quote his exact words, “* If one were to strip the books 
of Chrysippus of all extraneous quotations, his pages 
would be left bare.” So much for Apollodorus. Of 
Chrysippus the old woman who sat beside him used 
to say, according to Diocles, that he wrote 500 lines 
a day. Hecato says that he came to the study of 
philosophy, because the property which he had in- 
herited from his father had been confiscated to the 
king's treasury. 

In person he was insignificant, as is shown by the 
statue in the Ceramicus, which is almost hidden by 
an equestrian statue hard by; and this is why 
Carneades called him Crypsippus or Horse-hidden. 
Once when somebody reproached him for not going 
with the multitude to hear Ariston, he rejoined, “ If 
I had followed the multitude, I should not have 
studied philosophy.”” When some dialectician got up 
and attacked Cleanthes, proposing sophistical fallacies 
to him, Chrysippus called te him, “ Cease to distract 
your elder from matters of importance ; propound 
such quibbles to us juniors.’ Again, when somebody 
who had a question to ask was steadily conversing 
with him in private, and then upon seeing a crowd 
approaching began to be more contentious, he said : 


Ah! brother mine, thine eye is growing wild : 
To madness fast thou’rt changing, sane but now.¢ 


At wine-parties he used to behave quietly, though 
he was unsteady on his legs; which caused the 
woman-slave to say, “ As for Chrysippus, only his 
legs get tipsy.”’ His opinion of himself was so high 
that when some one inquired, “ To whom shall I 
enumstumy son?” he replied, “ To me: for, if I 
had dreamt of there being anyone better than 
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WTLWY EV TM OYOOW, TrapayEevopLevos EV Ka. 


184 Snuela ovvedtAocddnoe: Su HY atTiav Kat KaTAa 
HHELG 7) 7) 


185 


Ths ovvnfeias Kai birép adris émexXEipnoe, Kat TrEpL 
peyeO@v Kat mAnfadv 7H Tdv “AKadypaikay 
OVOTAGEL XYpNOdpLEVos. 
lon > a~ 3 , 4 4 oe 
Totrov év t@ ’Qdelw ayodAalovra pnaow “Epp- 
ae , e \ “~ ~ land ” 
ummos emt Gvoiay bro TeV pabntayv KAnOAvar- eva 
mpoceveyKaevov yAuKoy akparov Kal tAuyyiaoavTa 
A > n > > 4 f \ € 
meuTTatov ameAbeiv && avOpwrwv, tpia Kat €Bdo- 
unKkovta Busoav7t ern, KATA THY TpiTHVY Kat 
TeTTapaKooTny Kal éxatooTyy "Odvpmada, Kaba 
> , > ie A i e “~ 
dnow “AmroAAdéwpos ev Xpovikots. Kat €oTw NUav 
Talyviov €ls avTov: 


itvyytace Baxyov éxmav yavdov 
Xpvoun7os, 00d’ éfpeicato 

ov THS OTOds ovd As TaTpHS, OD THS PuyiAs, 
aA’ ArADe SG’ &s "AtOew. 

"Eviot 6€ dact yéehwrte ovaxebevta avrov TeAeuTh- 
cau’ Ovov yap Ta adKa avT@ hayovTos, etTovTa TH 
ypat Ovodovat aKpatov emippopyoar TH Ovw, virEp- 
Kayyacavra TeAcuTAGaL. 
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myself, I should myself be studying with him.” 
Hence, it is said, the application to him of the line¢: 


He alone has understanding ; the others flit shadow-like 
around ; 


and 
But for Chrysippus, there had been no Porch. 


At last, however,—so we are told by Sotion in his 
eighth book,—he joined Arcesilaus and Lacydes and 
studied philosophy under them in the Academy. 
And this explains his arguing at one time against, 
and at another in support of, ordinary experience, 
and his use of the method of the Academy when 
treating of magnitudes and numbers. 

On one occasion, as Hermippus relates, when he 
had his school in the Odeum, he was invited by his 
pupils to a sacrificial feast. There after he had taken 
a draught of sweet wine unmixed with water, he was 
seized with dizziness and departed this life five days 
afterwards, having reached the age of seventy-three 
years, in the 143rd Olympiad.® This is the date 
given by Apollodorus in his Chronology. I have 
toyed with the subject in the following verses ¢ : 

Chrysippus turned giddy after gulping down a draught 


of Bacchus; he spared not the Porch nor his country nor 
his own life, but fared straight to the house of Hades. 


Another account is that his death was caused by 
a violent fit of laughter; for after an ass had eaten 
up his figs, he cried out to the old woman, “ Now 
give the ass a drink of pure wine to wash down the 


figs.” And thereupon he laughed so heartily that he 
died. 


a Od. x. 495. > 208-204 B.c. © Anth. Pal, vii. 706. 
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Aoket 8° omepdmTns Tis yeyovevat. Tocatra 
yoby ovyypaias ovdevt TOV Baowréwv moore 

wvnKev. npretTo Te ypaidiw povw, Kaba Kal 
Anpntpios ev “Opavdpots ona. [roAepatou Te 
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Anpyrptos totopel. 

Déyove d€ Kat aAAos Xpvtourmos Kvidtos iatpos, 
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map ov dynow *Epaciotpatos eis ta pdAoTa 
> An Q 1 «@ eA 1 , 3 \ Jhih 
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jevos exoAdoGn- aAAos pabntys *“Epaciorparou, 
Kai Tis Lewpyika YEYpapars.. 

‘O87 prdaogos KaL TOWOUTOUS Twas pura 
Aoyous: “oO Aéyuv Tots GpLunTos Ta pevoT pia 
doeBet- 0 6€ y’ lepopavTns Tots apuntos A€yer <TaA 
pevoTnpta. >* dceBet apa o lepopavrns. G do: 
“6 ovK €oTW Ev TH TOXAEL, TOUT OVS EV TH OiKia’ 

) ” A , 3 “A 4 999 #” 9 3 “A 
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” 7 / , A “ 2 ” Pp) 
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+e] ” 6¢ of / 3 3 , 
apa. Exets Kepadyy. ado: ““ et Tis €oTW ev Meya- 
pots, odK e€otw ev ’AOrvats: avOpwios 8 eoTw ev 


1 vids] vlwvds coni. Wilam. 


@ In §§ 185-189 ; cf. Wilamowitz, Antig. von K. pp. 104 sq. 
» Cf. viii. 89-90, and note ad loc.; also Pliny, N.H/. xxix. 5 
¢ Or perhaps a grandson, as Wilamowitz suggests, Antig. 
von Nar. p. 326. @ Cf. supr. aiOn. 
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He appears to have been a very arrogant man.¢ 
At any rate, of all his many writings he dedicated 
none to any of the kings. And he was satisfied 
with one old woman’s judgement, says Demetrius 
in his work called Men of the Same Name. When 
Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes requesting him to come 
himself or else to send some one to his court, Sphaerus 
undertook the journey, while Chrysippus declined to 
go. On the other hand, he sent for his sister's sons, 
Aristocreon and Philocrates, and educated them. 
Demetrius above mentioned is also our authority for 
the statement that Chrysippus was the first who 
ventured to hold a lecture-class in the open air in 
the Lyceum. 

There was another Chrysippus, a native of Cnidus, 
a physician,’ to whom Erasistratus says that he was 
under great obligation. And another besides, a son ¢ 
of the former, court-physician to Ptolemy, who on a 
false charge was dragged about and castigated with the 
lash. And yet another was a pupil of Erasistratus, 
and another the author of a work on Agriculture. 

To return to the philosopher. He used to pro- 
pound arguments such as the following: “ He who 
divulges the mysteries to the uninitiated is guilty of 
impiety. Now the hierophant certainly does reveal 
the mysteries to the uninitiated, ergo he is guilty 
of impiety.”’? Or again: ‘ What is not in the city 
is not in the house either: now there is no well in 
the city, ergo there is none in the house either.” 
Yet another: ‘‘ There is a certain head, and that 
head you have not. Now this being so, there is a 
head which you have not, therefore you are without 
a head.” Again: “If anyone is in Megara, he is 
not in Athens: now there is a man in Megara, 
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therefore there is not a man in Athens.” Again: 
“ If you say something, it passes through your lips : 
now you say wagon, consequently a wagon passes 
through your lips.” And further: “If you never 
lost something, you have it still; but you never lost 
horns, ergo you have horns.” Others attribute this 
to Eubulides. 

There are people who run Chrysippus down as 
having written much in a tone that is gross and 
indecent. For in his work On the ancient Natural 
Philosophers at line 600 or thereabouts he interprets 
the story of Hera and Zeus coarsely, with details 
which no one would soil his lips by repeating. Indeed, 
his interpretation of the story is condemned as most 
indecent. He may be commending physical doc- 
trine ; but the language used is more appropriate 
to street-walkers than to deities ; and it is moreover 
not even mentioned by bibliographers, who wrote on 
the titles of books. What Chrysippus makes of it is 
not to be found in Polemo nor Hypsicrates, no, nor 
even in Antigonus. It is his owninvention. Again, 
in his Republic he permits marriage with mothers 
and daughters and sons. He says the same in his 
work On Things for their own Sake not Desirable, 
right at the outset. In’ the third book of his treatise 
On Justice, at about line 1000, he permits eating of the 
corpses of the dead. And in the second book of his 
On the Means of Livelihood, where he professes to be 
considering a priort how the wise man is to get his 
living, occur the words: “ And yet what reason is 
there that he should provide a living? For if it be 
to support life, life itself is after all a thing indifferent. 
If it be for pleasure, pleasure too is a thing indifferent. 
While if it be for virtue, virtue in itself is sufficient 
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to constitute happiness. The modes of getting a 
livelihood are also ludicrous, as e.g. maintenance by 
a king; for he will have to be humoured: or by 
friends ; for friendship will then be purchasable for 
money: or living by wisdom; for so wisdom will 
become mercenary.’ These are the objections 
urged against him. 

As the reputation of his writings stands so high, 
I have decided to make a separate catalogue of them, 
arranged according to the class of subject treated. 
And they are as follows : 


I. Logic. 


Logical Theses. 

The Philosopher’s Inquiries. 

Dialectical Definitions addressed to Metrodorus, six 
books. 

On the Terms used in Dialectic, addressed to Zeno, 
one book. 

Art of Dialectic, addressed to Aristagoras, one book. 

Probable Hypothetical Judgements, addressed to 
Dioscurides, four books. 


II. Logic dealing with the subject matter. 
First. senies : 
Of Judgements, one book. 
Of Judgements which are not Simple, one book. 
Of the Complex Judgement, addressed to Athenades, 
two books. 
Of Negative Judgements, addressed to Aristagoras, 
three books. 
Of Affirmative Judgements, addressed to Atheno- 
dorus, one book. 
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Of Judgements expressed by means of Privation, 
addressed to Thearus, one book. 

Of Indefinite Judgements, addressed to Dion, three 
books. 

On the Variety of Indefinite Judgements, four books. 

On Temporal Judgements, two books. 

On Judgements in the Perfect Tense, two books. 

Second series : 

Of a True Disjunctive Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, one book. 

Of a True Hypothetical Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, four books. 

Choosing from Alternatives,addressed to Gorgippides, 
one book. 

A Contribution to the Subjeet of Consequents, one 
book. 

On the Argument which employs three Terms, also 
addressed to Gorgippides, one book. 

On Judgements of Possibility, addressed to Clitus, 
four books. 

A Reply to the Work of Philo on Meanings, one book. 

On the Question what are False Judgements, one 
book. 


Third series : 
Of Imperatives, two books. 
Of Asking Questions, two books. 
Of Inquiry, four books. 
Epitome of Interrogation and Inquiry, one book. 
Epitome of Reply, one book. 
Of Investigation, two books. 
Of Answering Questions, four books. 
Fourth series : 
Of Predieates, addressed to Metrodorus, ten books. 
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Of Nominatives and Oblique Cases, addressed to 
Phylarchus, one book. 

Of Hypothetical Syllogisms, addressed to Apollonides, 
one book. 

A Work, addressed to Pasylus, on Predicates, four 
books. 


lifth series : 
Of the Five Cases, one book. 
Of Enunciations classified according to subject 
matter, one book. 
Of Modification of Significance, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 
Of Proper Nouns, two books. 


III. Logic, as concerned with words or phrases 
and the sentence. 


Hirst semies : 

Of Singular and Plural Expressions, six books. 

On Single Words, addressed to Sosigenes and 
Alexander, five books. 

Of Anomalous Words or Phrases, addressed to Dion, 
four books. 

Of the Sorites Argument as applied to Uttered 
Words, three books. 

On Solecisms, one book. 

On Solecistic Sentences, addressed to Dionysius, one 
book. 

Sentences violating Ordinary Usage, one book. 

Diction, addressed to Dionysius, one book. 


Second series : 
Of the Elements of Speech and on Words Spoken, 
five books. 
Of the Arrangement of Words Spoken, four books. 
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Of the Arrangement and Elements of Sentences, 
addressed to Philip, three books. 

Of the Elements of Speech, addressed to Nicias, 
one book. 

Of the Relative Term, one book. 

Third series : 

Against Those who reject Division, two books. 

On Ambiguous Torms of Speech, addressed to 
Apollas, four books. 

On Figurative Ambiguities, one book. 

Of Ambiguity in the Moods of the Hypothetical 
Syllogism, two books. 

A Reply to the Work of Panthoides on Ambiguities, 
two books. 

Introduction to the Study of Ambiguities, five books. 

Epitome of the Work on Ambiguities, addressed to 
Epicrates, one book. 

Materials collected for the Introduction to the Study 
of Ambiguities, two books. 


IV. Logic as concerned with syllogisms and moods. 
First series : 
Handbook of Arguments and Moods, addressed to 
Dioscurides, five books. 
Of Syllogisms, three books. 
Of the Construction of Moods, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 
Comparison of the Judgements expressed in the 
Moods, one book. 
Of Reciprocal and Hypothetical Syllogisms, one book. 
To Agathon, or Of the Problemsthat remain, one book. 
On the Question what Premisses are capable of 
demonstrating a given Conclusion with the Aid 
of one or more Subsidiary Premisses, one book. 
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Of Inferences, addressed to Aristagoras, one 
book. 

How the same Syllogism may be drawn up in several 
Moods, one book. 

Reply to the Objections brought against drawing 
out the same Argument syllogistically and 
without a Syllogism, two books. 

Reply to the Objections against the Analyses of 
Syllogisms, three books. 

Reply to Philo’s Work on Moods, addressed to Timo- 
stratus, one book. 

Collected Logical Writings, addressed to Timocrates 
and Philomathes: a Criticism of their Works on 
Moods and Syllogisms, one book. 


Second series : 


On Conclusive Arguments, addressed to Zeno, one 
book. 

On the Primary Indemonstrable Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Redundant Arguments, addressed to Pasylus, 
two books. 

Of the Rules for Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Introductory or Elementary Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

Of the Introductory Moods, addressed to Zeno, three 
books. 

Of the Syllogisms under False Figures, five books. 

Syllogistic Arguments by Resolution in Indemon- 
strable Arguments, one book. 

Inquiries into the Moods: addressed to Zeno and 
Philomathes, one book. (This appears to be 
spurious.) 
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@ A well-known fallacy ; see Book II. § 108. 
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Third series : 
On Variable Arguments, addressed to Athenades, 
one book. (This also is spurious.) 
Variable Arguments concerning the Mean, three 
books. (Spurious.) 
A Reply to Ameinias’ “ Disjunctive Syllogisms,”’ 
one book. 
Fourth series : 


On Hypotheses, addressed to Meleager, three books. 

Hypothetical Syllogisms upon the Laws, again 
addressed to Meleager, one book. 

Hypothetical Syllogisms to serve as Introduction, 
two books. 

Hypothetical Syllogisms consisting of Theorems, 
two books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
two books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Alex- 
ander, three books. (Spurious.) 

On Explanatory Symbols, addressed to Laodamas, 
one book. 

Fiith series : 


Introduction to the Mentiens* Argument, addressed 
to Aristocreon, one book. 

Arguments of the Mentiens Type, to serve as 
Introduction, one book. 

Of the Mentiens Argument, addressed to Aristocreon, 
six books. 

Sixth series : 

Reply to those who hold that Propositions may be 
at once False and True, one book. 

To those who solve the Mentiens by dissecting it, 
addressed to Aristocreon, two books. 
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Proofs showing that Indefinite Arguments ought not 
to be disseeted, one book. 

Reply to Objections urged against those who 
eondemn the Disseetion of Indefinite Argu- 
ments, addressed to Pasylus, three books. 

Solution in the Style of the Ancients, addressed to 
Dioseurides, one book. 

On the Solution of the Mentiens, addressed to 
Aristoereon, three books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
addressed to Aristocreon and Apollas, one book. 


Seventh series : 


To those who maintain that the Premisses of the 
Mentiens are false, one book. 

Of the Seeptie who denies, addressed to Aristocreon, 
two books. 

Negative Arguments, to serve as Logical Exercises, 
one book. 

Of the Argument from Small Inerements, addressed 
to Stesagoras, two books. 

Of the Arguments affecting Ordinary Suppositions 
and on those who are Inaetive or Silent, 
addressed to Onetor, two books. 

Of the Fallacy of ‘the Veiled Person,” addressed to 
Aristobulus, two books. 

On the Puzzle of ‘‘ the Man who eseapes Detection,”’ 
addressed to Athenades, one book. 


Eighth series : 


Of the ‘ Nobody ”’ Puzzle, addressed to Menecrates, 
eight books. 

Of the Arguments derived from the Indeterminate 
and the Determined, addressed to Pasylus, two 
books. 
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Of the “ Nobody ” Argument, addressed to Epicrates, 
one book. 


Ninth series : 
Of Sophisms, addressed to Heraclides and Pollis, 
two books. 
Of Dialectical Puzzles, addressed to Dioscurides, five 
books. 


Reply to the Method of Arcesilaus, dedicated to 
Sphaerus, one book. 


Tenth series : 
Attack upon Common Sense, addressed to Metro- 
dorus, six books. 


Defence of Common Sense, addressed to Gorgippides, 
seven books. 


V. Under Logic. 


Thirty-nine investigations outside the range of the 
four above-mentioned main divisions dealing w ith 
isolated logical investigations not included in separate 
wholes of the subjects enumerated. The total of 
the logical writings is three hundred and eleven. 


1. Ethics dealing with the classification of ethical 
conceptions. 
First series : 
Outline of Ethical Theory, addressed to Theoporos, 
one book. 
Ethical Theses, one book. 
Probable Premisses for Ethical Doctrines, addressed 
to Philomathes, three books. 
Definitions of the Good or Virtuous, addvessed to 
Metrodorus, two books. 
Definitions of the Bad or Vicious, addressed to 
Metrodorus. two books. 
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Definitions of the Morally Intermediate, addressed 
to Metrodorus, two books. 

Definitions of the Generic Notions [in Ethics], 
addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 

Definitions concerned with other Branches of Science, 
addressed to Metrodorus, two books. 


Second series : 


Of Similes, addressed to Aristoeles, three books. 
Of Definitions, addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 


Third series : 


Of the Objections wrongly urged against the Defini- 
tions, addressed to Laodamas, seven books. 
Probabilities in Support of the Definitions, addressed 
to Dioscurides, two books. 

Of Species and Genera, addressed to Gorgippides, two 
books. 

Of Classifications, one book. 

Of Contraries, addressed to Dionysius, two books. 

Probable Arguments relative to the Classifications, 
Genera and Species, and the Treatment of Con- 
traries, one book. 


Fourth series: 


Of Etymological Matters, addressed to Diocles, seven 
books. 
Points of Etymology, addressed to Diocles, four books. 


lifth series : 


Of Proverbs, addressed to Zenodotus, two books. 

Of Poems, addressed to Philomathes, one book. 

On the Right Way of reading Poetry, two books. 

A Reply to Critics, addressed to Diodorus, one book. 
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a Cf. supra, § 162. 

’ Cf. Cicero, Acad. post..42 “sed inter sserentiam Jet 
inscientiam comprehensionem illam, quam dixi, collocabat ” 
[sc. Zeno] ; Sext. Emp. .fdv. math. vii. 151. 
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2. Ethics dealing with the common view and the 
sciences and virtues thence arising. 


First series : 


Against the Touching up of Paintings, addressed to 
Timonax, one book. 

How it is we name each Thing and form a Conception 
of it, one book. 

Of Conceptions, addressed to Laodamas, two books. 

Of Opinion or Assumption, addressed to Pythonax, 
three books. 

Proofs that the Wise Man will not hold Opinions,? one 
book. 

Of Apprehension, of Knowledge and of Ignorance,? 
four books. 

Of Reason, two books. 

Of the Use of Reason, addressed to Leptines. 


Second series : 


That the Ancients rightly admitted Dialectic as well 
as Demonstration, addressed to Zeno, two books. 

Of Dialectic, addressed to Aristocreon, four books. 

Of the Objections urged against the Dialecticians, 
three books. 

Of Rhetoric, addressed to Dioscurides, four books. 


Third series : 


Of formed State, or Habit, of Mind, addressed to 
Cleon, three books. 

Of Art and the Inartistic, addressed to Aristocreon, 
four books. 

Of the Difference between the Virtues, addressed to 
Diodorus, four books. 
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Of the Characters of the several Virtues, one book 
Of Virtues, addressed to Pollis, two books. 


3. Ethics, dealing with things good and evil. 
First series : 
Of the Good or Morally Beautiful and Pleasure, 
addressed to Aristocreon, ten books. 
Proofs that Pleasure is not the End-in-chief of Action, 
four books. 
Proofs that Pleasure is not a Good, four books. 


Of the Arguments commonly used on Behalf of 
[Pleasure]. 
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¢ Compare Clement Alex. Strom. i. 62 Ilv@ayépas peév 
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év T@ IIuOaydpou Biw, xai ’Apiorapxos kai Ocedzrouzros, Tuppyvds 
jv, ws de NedvOns, Svpios 7 Tvptos, wore elvat kata Tovs 
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BOOK VIII 


CuapTerR 1. PYTHAGORAS (ce. 582-500 B.c.) 


Having now completed our account of the phil- 
osophy of Ionia starting with Thales, as well as of 
its chief representatives, let us proceed to examine 
the philosophy of Italy, which was started by 
Pythagoras,? son of the gem-engraver Mnesarchus, 
and according to Hermippus, a Samian, or, according 
to Aristoxenus, a Tyrrhenian from one of those 
islands which the Athenians held after clearing them 
of their Tyrrhenian inhabitants. Some indeed say 
that he was descended through Euthyphro, Hippasus 
and Marmacus from Cleonymus, who was exiled from 
Phlius, and that, as Marmacus lived in Samos, so 
Pythagoras was called a Samian. From Samos he 
went, it is said, to Lesbos with an introduction to 
Pherecydes from his uncle Zoilus. He had three 
silver flagons made and took them as presents to 
each of the priests of Egypt. He had brothers, 
of whom Eunomus was the elder and Tyrrhenus 
the second; he also had a slave, Zamolxis, who is 
worshipped, so says Herodotus,? by the Getans, 


(V. Pyth. i.) favours the connexion with Phoenicia, so 
that the boy Pythagoras was instructed there by Chaldaeans 
before, on his return to Samos, he enjoyed the instruction 
of Pherecydes of Syros and of Hermodamas of Samos. 

Y iv. 93 sq. 
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as Cronos. He was a pupil, as already stated, of 
Pherecydes of Syros, after whose death he went to 
Samos to be the pupil of Hermodamas, Creophylus’s 
descendant, a man already advanced in years. While 
still young, so eager was he for knowledge, he left 
his own country and had himself initiated into all 
the mysteries and rites not only of Greece but also 
of foreign countries. Now he was in Egypt when 
Polycrates sent him a letter of introduction to 
Amasis; he learnt the Egyptian language, so we 
learn from Antiphon in his book On Men of Out- 
standing Merit, and he also journeyed among the 
Chaldaeans and Magi. Then while in Crete he went 
down into the cave of Ida with Epimenides ; he also 
entered the Egyptian sanctuaries,? and was told their 
secret lore concerning the gods. After that he 
returned to Samos to find his country under the 
tyranny of Polycrates ; so he sailed away to Croton 
in Italy, and there he laid down a constitution for 
the Italian Greeks, and he and his followers were 
held in great estimation; for, being nearly three 
hundred in number, so well did they govern the 
state that its constitution was in effect a true aristo- 
cracy (government by the best). 

This is what Heraclides of Pontus tells us he used 
to say about himself: that he had once been 
Aethalides and was accounted to be Hermes’ son, 
and Hermes told him he might choose any gift 
he liked except immortality; so he asked to 
retain through life and through death a memory 
of his experiences. Hence in life he could recall 
everything, and when he died he still kept the 


Ta GduTa kaTeNOwy THY pwvoTiKny Tapa AlyuTTiwv éxudbot dido- 


gogiavy, Cf. also Ilamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 18 sq. 
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same memories. Afterwards in course of time his 
soul entered into Euphorbus and he was wounded 
by Menelaus. Now Euphorbus used to say that he 
had once been Aethalides and obtained this gift 
from Hermes, and then he told of the wanderings of 
his soul, how it migrated hither and thither, into 
how many plants and animals it had come, and all 
that it underwent in Hades, and all that the other 
souls there have to endure. When Euphorbus died, 
his soul passed into Hermotimus, and he also, wishing 
to authenticate the story, went up to the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, where he identified the 
shield which Menelaus, on his voyage home from 
Troy, had dedicated to Apollo, so he said; the 
shield being now so rotten through and through 
that the ivory facing only was left. When Hermo- 
timus died, he became Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos, 
and again he remembered everything, how he was 
first Aethalides, then Euphorbus, then Hermotimus, 
and then Pyrrhus. But when Pyrrhus died, he 
became Pythagoras, and still remembered all the 
facts mentioned. 

There are some who insist, absurdly enough, 
that Pythagoras left no writings whatever. At all 
events Heraclitus, the physicist,* almost shouts in 
our ear, ‘‘ Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised 
inquiry beyond all other men, and in this selection 
of his writings made himself a wisdom of his own, 
showing much learning but poor workmanship.” The 
occasion of this remark was the opening words of 
Pythagoras’s treatise On Nature, namely, “ Nay, I 
swear by the air I breathe, I swear by the water I 
drink, I will never suffer censure on account of this 
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2 ro 6-7 évioe wey . . . KaOnynoayévov. Hesychius in 
Suidas (s.v.), an authority older than Schol. Plat. 600s, 
proves that this passage is a coherent whole. The fragment 
of Heraclitus (B 129 Diels, 17 Byw.) is certainly genuine. 
There may be, in ioropinvy, an allusion to the study of 
mensuration in Egypt. The pretended explanation, “ he 
spoke thus because . . .’’ introduces an extract from a work 
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work.” Pythagoras in fact wrote three books, On 
Education, On Statesmanship. and On Nature. But the 
book which passes as the work of Pythagoras is 
by Lysis of Tarentum, a Pythagorean, who fled to 
Thebes and taught Epaminondas.* Heraclides, the 
son of Serapion, in his Epztome of Sotion, says that he 
also wrote a poem On the Universe, and secondly the 
Sacred Poem which begins : 

Young men, come reverence in quietude 

All these my words ; 
thirdly On the Soul, fourthly Of Piety, fifthly Helo- 
thales the Father of Epicharmus of Cos, sixthly Croton, 
and other works as well. The same authority says 
that the poem On the Mysteries was written by 
Hippasus to defame Pythagoras, and that many 
others written by Aston of Croton were ascribed to 
Pythagoras. Aristoxenus says that Pythagoras got 
most of his moral doctrines from the Delphic priestess 
Themistoclea. According to Ion of Chios in his 
Triagmi he ascribed some poems of his own making 
to Orpheus.’ They further attribute to him the 
Scopiads which begins thus : 


Be not shameless, before any man. 


Sosicrates in his Successons of Philosophers says 
that, when Leon the tyrant of Phlius asked him who 
he was, he said, ‘‘ A philosopher,’ ¢ and that he com- 
pared life to the Great Games, where some went to 


which, like all those attributed to Pythagoras, must have 
been a late forgery. 

> F.H.G. Fr. 12, ii. p. 49. The same fragment is found 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 131 “Iwv 6¢ 6 Xéos év rots Tptay- 
wots kal IIvOaydpav eis "Opdéa aveveyxety riva ioropet. The 
verbal agreement, except for riva icrope?, is exact. 

¢ Cf. i. 12, whence it would seem that Sosicrates used 
Heraclides of Pontus as his authority for this anecdote. 
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* Because he lectured at night ; cf. § 15 vuxrepevh axpdacts. 
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compete for the prize and others went with wares 
to sell, but the best as spectators ; for similarly, in 
life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for 
fame and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth. 
Thus much for this part of the subject. 

The contents in general of the aforesaid three 
treatises of Pythagoras are as follows. He forbids 
us to pray for ourselves, because we do not know 
what will help us. Drinking he calls, in a word, a 
snare, and he discountenances all excess, saying that 
no one should go beyond due proportion either in 
drinking or in eating. Of sexual indulgence, too, 
he says, ‘‘ Keep to the winter for sexual pleasures, 
in summer abstain ; they are less harmful in autumn 
and spring, but they are always harmful and not 
conducive to health.” Asked once when a man 
should consort with a woman, he replied, “ When 
you want to lose what strength you have.” 

He divides man’s life into four quarters thus : 
“ Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, twenty 
years a young man, twenty years an old man; and 
these four periods correspond to the four seasons, 
the boy to spring, the youth to summer, the young 
man to autumn, and the old man to winter,’ meaning 
by youth.one not yet grown up and by a young man 
a man of mature age. According to Timaeus, he 
was the first to say, “ Friends have all things in 
common’ and “Friendship is equality ’’; indeed, 
his disciples did put all their possessions into one 
common stock. For five whole years they had to 
keep silence, merely listening to his discourses 
without seeing him,? until they passed an examina- 
tion, and thenceforward they were admitted to his 
house and allowed to see him. They would never 
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Nvpdas, eira Mnrépas_ kahoupevas. TovTov Kal 
yewpeTpiav emt T€pas ayayety, Moipoos TPwTOV 

? 
evpovros Tas dpxas TaY aToLxelww avThs, ws 
dnow *Avrikretdns év deurepy ITepi ‘Aref avdpou. 

12 uadAtoTa be oxohacae TOV Uv@ayépav qept TO 
apiuntikov eldos adtis: tov Te Kavova TOV EK 
pds xopofjs evpelv. ovK Tpednoe 5’ ovd’ latpikfs. 
gyot O° “Am0AAdbwpos 0 Aoyroruxos ExaToupnv 
Ficae avror, edpovra 67t Tot dpboywriov Tpl- 
ywvou 1 vimoTeivovoa mwAevpa icov duvarat tais 
ee aguTes: Kal €OTW emiypaplL.a oUTWS ExXoV 


Hira Ilvéayepns TO mepuhees EUPETO Ypappa, 
Kev ed’ oTw KAewny nyaye BovOvoinv. 


Aéyerar d€ Kal Tp@Tos Kpéaow aoxjoat abAnras, 
Kal mpcarov vy Evpupevny, cada gee DaBupivos 


ev Tpitw Tov ’AopynovevpaTwv, TV TmpOTEpoV 








¢ The allusion is to the Nymphs and the heavenly pair, 
mother and daughter (Demeter and Persephone). 

» Scriptorum Alec. ill. fr. p. 147. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 119. 

¢ The story of Eurymenes was known to Porphyry, Vid. 
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use coffins of cypress, because the sceptre of Zeus 
was made from it, so we are informed by Hermippus 
in his second book On Pythagoras. 

Indeed, his bearing is said to have been most 
dignified, and his disciples held the opinion about 
him that he was Apollo come down from the far 
north. There is a story that once, when he was 
disrobed, his thigh was seen to be of gold; and 
when he crossed the river Nessus, quite a number 
of people said they heard it welcome him. According 
to Timaeus in the tenth book of his History, he 
remarked that the consorts of men bore divine 
names, being called first Virgins, then Brides, and 
then Mothers. He it was who brought geometry 
to perfection, while it was Moeris who first discovered 
the beginnings of the elements of geometry : Anti- 
clides in his second book On Alexander ® affirms this, 
and further that Pythagoras spent most of his time 
upon the arithmetical aspect of geometry ; he also 
discovered the musical intervals on the monochord. 
Nor did he neglect even medicine. We are told by 
Apollodorus the calculator that he offered a sacrifice 
of oxen on finding that in a right-angled triangle the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the squares on 
the sides containing the right angle. And there is 
an epigram running as follows ¢ : 

What time Pythagoras that famed figure found, 
For which the noble offering he brought. 

He is also said to have been the first to diet 
athletes on meat, trying first with Eurymenes 4— 
so we learn from Favorinus in the third book of his 
Memorabilia—whereas in former times they had 
Pyth. 18. We can still see how these quotations made by 
D. L. himself from Favorinus disturb the context. 

ool 
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isyact Enpats Kal Tupots dypots, da Kal Trupots 
Tupac oUvTov avrous, Kabdzrep 0 6 abtos DaBwpivos 
év oyddn Ilavrodamis icropias g¢yoiv. ot de 
ITvfayopav GAeimtnv Twa ToOrov ourloa TOV 
TpoTrov, pT) Tobrov. TobToOv yap Kal TO povevew 
dirayopevery, pn) 67. yevecOar TOV Cpa KOWoV 
OiKaLov Tetv €XOVTOY puxfs. kal TdSe pev my TO 
ampooxnpa’ To 8 adnBes Tov eupdywv annyopevev 
dmreatat ouvack@v Kal ouvebiLey els edoAtav 
Biov TOUS avOpurrous, WoTE EvmoplaToUs . avrois 
eivat Tas Tpodds, amupa mpoapepopevors KaL Avrov 
vdwp mivovaw: evTedlev yap Kat owuaTos bylevay 
Kat wuyns ogurnTa mepryiveobat. dele Kal 
Burov mpookwvncat povov ev AyAw tov *AmodA- 
Awvos Tot yevéropos, 6s é€arw omicbev tod Kepa- 
tivov, Sia, 70 mupovs Kal Kpifas Kal momava pova 
TiecIa é7r avTov avev Trupes, tepetov de pndev, 
ws pnow ‘AptororeAns ev AnXiwv mrohuretq. 
Uparov Té dact TovTov amophvat Thy puxnv 
KUKAOV a dvayKns dyreiBovoav adAor’ aXrXots evdetoau 
Caous> Kal mpa@tov ets Tovs “EMgjvas eT pa Kal 
arab pa. elonynoacGar, kala pnow “Apworogevos O 
povaLKos: mp@Tov te “Eozepov Kat Pwo opov TOV 
avrov eirety, ws Pnot Tappevidns." ouTw 3 eBav- 
paaby wor éeAeyov TOUS yvwpiyous avTou pavrvas 
Jed paras, aAAa Kat adros ev TH ypagy pyav be 
emTa Kal OLnKoGiwv € eTewy ef aidew Trapayeyevnoa 
és avOpwrovs. Tovyap Kal mpooeKapTépouvy avT@ 
1 of 6€ mace Iapueviény Casaubon. 


¢ Or rather “ soft cheese’; cf. supra, i. § 7, note. 
> Cf. lamblichus. Vit. Pyth. 25, and Porphyry, De ab- 
stinentia, i. 26. 
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trained on dried figs, on butter,? and even on wheat- 
meal, as we are told by the same Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History. Some say 
it was a certain trainer named Pythagoras who 
instituted this diet,? and not our Pythagoras, who 
forbade even the killing, let alone the eating, of 
animals which share with us the privilege of having 
a soul. This was the excuse put forward ; but his 
real reason for forbidding animal diet was to practise 
people and accustom them to simplicity of life, so 
that they could live on things easily procurable, 
spreading their tables with uncooked foods and 
drinking pure water only, for this was the way to 
a healthy body and a keen mind. Of course the 
only altar at which he worshipped was that of Apollo 
the Giver of Life, behind the Altar of Horns at Delos, 
for thereon were placed flour and meal and cakes, 
without the use of fire, and there was no animal 
victim, as we are told by Aristotle in his Constztution 
of Delos. 

He was the first, they say, to declare that the 
soul, bound now in this creature, now in that, thus 
goes on a round ordained of necessity. He too, 
according to Aristoxenus the musician, was the first 
to introduce weights and measures into Greece. It 
was he who first declared that the Evening and 
Morning Stars are the same, as Parmenides main- 
tains.© So greatly was he admired that his disciples 
used to be called “ prophets to declare the voice 
of God,” besides which he himself says in a written 
work that “ after two hundred and seven years in 
Hades he has returned to the land of the living.”’ 
Thus it was that they remained his staunch adherents, 


CC f.aref. imeQ3: 
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Kal T@V Adywv evexa Tmpoonecay Kat AevKavoi 
Kat Ilevxériot Meoodmoi re Kat “Pwpaior. 
Mexpe de DidoAdov ouK nv TL yr@van Ilv6a- 
yOpevov doypa’ obTos d€ jLOvos eS VEY KE Ta duaBonra 
tpia Bibra, a IAaTwv emearethey EKATOV pveov 
wvnbiva. tov & é€axociwy ovK eAaTToOUS ET 
THY VUKTEPUNY aKpoaow amyvTwY avTod: Kal Et 
Ties afiwletev adrov Bedoacba, eypapov mpos 
Tovs oikEelous ws _peyddou TWOS, TETUXNKOTES. 
Merarovrivot ye pny THY pev ouiay avToo Ay- 
JenTpos tepov exadovr, TOV oTevwimov O€ povoetor, 
ws bnot DaBupivos év Ilavrodamats toroptats 
éXeyov te Kal of aAAow Ilufaydperot pry eivar mpos 
mavTas mavTa pyta, ws dyow ‘Apioro€evos ev 


16 dexaTy Iladeutindv vopwv: eva Kat Hevodirov 


17 


\ 4 ? 4 ~ av a 
tov II[v@ayopikdv, épwrnfévta mas av padwora 
TOV vioVv TraLoevaelev, elmetv, EL moAEWS EdVOMOU- 

4 , ” \ \.- A 
pevns yevnfein. adddAovs te modAdovs Kata’ THY 
> / > 7 7 3 A ” 
IraXiav amrepyacacba Kadovs Te Kayafovs avdpas, 
b) \ \ / \ fe A , 
dtrap kat ZaXevKov kat Xapwvdav Tovs vopmobéras: 
e 4 \ > 4 3 , Zz 2 9 A ” 
ixavos Te yap Hv didias epyatns Ta T GAXa Kal ev 
twa mvOotTo THY GupPdAwy adbrod KEeKowwVvynKoTa, 
ed0Us TE mpoantarpileTo Kat didov Kkateokevacev. 

*Hv 0’ atdr@ ra avpBora Tade* Top paxatpa ay) 
oKaAcver, Cuyov 7 drrepBaiverw, emt XoivuKos 
Tey riba: KapolnVy f[L7, eoBiew, poptiov HT 
ovyKabaipeiv, ouvemuTufevar d€, Ta OTpwpara. del 
cuvdedeeva exew, ev SaxturAiw eikova Oeod py 


mepipepew, yUTpas tyvos ovyyeiy ev TH TEdPpa, 


¢ See, however, Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4, who cites as his 
authority Timaeus the Sicilian historian (F..G. i. p. 211, 
Fr. 78), who was not improbably the source used by Favorinus. 
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and men came to hear his words from afar, among 
them Lucanians, Peucetians, Messapians and Romans. 
Down to the time of Philolaus it was not possible 
to acquire knowledge of any Pythagorean doctrine, 
and Philolaus alone brought out those three celebrated 
books which Plato sent a hundred minas to purchase. 
Not less than six hundred persons went to his evening 
lectures ; and those who were privileged to see him 
wrote to their friends congratulating themselves 
on a great piece of good fortune. Moreover, the 
Metapontines named his house the Temple of 
Demeter and his porch the Museum, so we learn 
from Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History.2 And 
the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that not 
all his doctrines were for all men to hear, our authority 
for this being Aristoxenus in the tenth book of his 
Rules of Pedagogy, where we are also told that one 
of the school, Xenophilus by name, asked by some 
one how he could best educate his son, replied, “‘ By 
making him the citizen of a well-governed state.” 
Throughout Italy Pythagoras made many into good 
men and true, men too of note like the lawgivers 
Zaleucus and Charondas: for he had a great gift 
for friendship, and especially, when he found his own 
watchwords adopted by anyone, he would immedi- 
ately take to that man and make a friend of him. 
The following were his watchwords or precepts : 
don’t stir the fire with a knife, don’t step over the 
beam of a balance, don’t sit down on your bushel,? 
don’t eat your heart, don’t help a man off with a load 
but help him on, always roll your bed-clothes up, 
don't put God’s image on the circle of a ring, don’t 
leave the pan’s imprint on the ashes, don’t wipe up 


> The xotut was about a quart, in dry measure. 
9) 
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Sadie Dascov Hm opopyvucbat, qpos TPAvov TET Pape 
pevov pe) optxewv, Tas Aewdhdpovs pH Badilew, 
pn) pgdiws deEvav eu Badrew, opopopious xeAvdovas 
pa) EXEL, _yapipavoxa Hy) Tpépew, amrovuyiopact 
Kat Koupais pn emoupeltv pnde epiotacba., ogetav 
pdxaupav dmooTpE EW, amrodnpobvTa émt Tots 
Opots dvemuoTpemTely 

"Héede & atdr@ to pe Trp paxaipa [1 oKa-,, 
Aevew duvacTay opyny Kat oldodvTa Oupov wa 
Kwely. 70 dé Cuyov pr vmepBatvew, Tovtéatt TO 
ioov Kal Sixavov pa) drrepBaiveww: emt TE XoUWLKOS 
py Kabilew ev tow Tov evEOTOTOS ppovrida 
trovetaBar Kat TOO péMovros: i) yap xotvE 7 Tpepn ata 
Tpopy. dud be TOU Kapoiav Ly) eodiew ednAov p47) 
THY wvynv aviats Kat Avzats KATOTH KEW. dua Oe 
Too eis dmodnpiav Badilovra pny emaTpeperbar 
Tapnver Tots amahharropevous Tob Biou py €Tr- 
Gupyntinds exew Tod Chv pd b70 Ta evTavba. 
noovav emayecbar. Kal Ta da m™pos TavTa 
Aourov e€otw exAap Paver, iva By TrapehkaLev. 
Tlavros 6€ paAdov amnyopeve par epuUtvov 
eoOiew pare j-edvoupor, Kapolas T améxeoGat 
Kal KUG [LO “AptototeAns d€ hyo. Kat pyTpas 
Kal TplyAns evloTe. avrov 6 dpKetoa peATe 
joven pact Tes 7 KNpIW 7 apTo, otvov dé pel” 
nLEpav p17, yeveoGar: oysep te Ta TroAAG Aaxavors 
edfois Te Kal wots, Tois O€ Dadrarrious oTaviws. 
oToAy 8 avr@ Aen, Kabapa, Kal oTpapara 
AevKa €€ eplov: Ta yap Awad ovmw ets exetvous 
adtkto Tovs Tdomous. ovdémor eyvwalyn ovTeE 
dvaxapav ovre adpodiordl wy obre pebvobets. 


20 ATELY ETO Kal yeAwTos KL maons dpecKetas otov 
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mess with a torch, don’t commit a nuisance towards 
he sun, don't walk the highway, don’t shake hands 
too eagerly, don’t have swallows under your own 
roof, don’t keep birds with hooked claws, don’t make 
vater on nor stand upon your nail- and hair-trimmings, 
urn the sharp blade away, when you go abroad 
on't turn round at the frontier. 

: This is what they meant. Don’t stir the fire with 








knife : don’t stir the passions or the swelling pride 
fthe great. Don’t step over the beam of a balance : 
jon’t overstep the bounds of equity and justice. 
Jon't sit down on your bushel: have the same care 
i: to-day and the future, a bushel being the day’s 
ation. By not eating your heart he meant not 
Wasting your life in troubles and pains. By saying 
Jo not turn round when you go abroad, he meant 
0 advise those who are departing this life not to 
et their hearts’ desire on living nor to be too much 
‘yhead by the pleasures of this“life. The ex- 
gees of the rest are similar and would take too 







ong to set out. 

' Above all, he forbade as food red mullet and 
dlacktail, and he enjoined abstinence from the hearts 
of animals and from beans, and sometimes, according 
0 Aristotle, even from paunch and gurnard. Some 
say that he contented himself with just some honey 
x a honeycomb or bread, never touching wine in the 
laytime, and with greens boiled or raw for dainties, 
ind fish but rarely. His robe was white and spotless, 
ais quilts of white wool, for linen had not yet reached 
chose parts. He was never known to over-eat, to 
eee loosely, or to be drunk. He would avoid 
aughter and all pandering to tastes such as in- 


rOL. 1 Z 987 
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¢ 
CKWUPLATwWY KAL OinynuaTwy popTiKa@v. opylo- - 
} > ” > 7 ae ¥ > MN }*: 
pevos T ovTE olkeTny exodAaley ovr’ eAevOepor » 
ovdéva. exaher d€ TO voulereiy TmedapTav. pay, 
TuKH T €xphto TH Ova Tav KAndovww TE Ka, t 
olwva@v, nKLoTa be TH dia THY EumrUpwv, Ew THS > 
A ie 4 3 ~ > ? e “A, 
dia AiPavov. Ovoiais te ExpHro aypdxous, ot de23 
hac, ort aA€KTopar povov Kat epidots yadabnvot: > 
Kat Tots Aeyopévots amraXiais, nKioTa b€ apvacw. 
<4 \ ? / / \ 4 a 
6 ye pnv “Apraoto€evos mav7a pev tadAa ovy- - 
~ > 4 ? / ” 4 > ? ie 7 
xwpelv avrov eobicw eupuya, povov d° améxeoba: 
Boos apotHpos Kat Kpuod. 
€ > ? 4 e 4 \ \ / ‘0% 
2 0 5 adros dyoww, ws mpoeipnTac, Kat TA OoypaTes 
~ ? \ \ ~ > a 4 C 
AaBeiv atrov mapa ths ev AcAdois OepiotoKdetas ,/.. 
dyat 8. ‘lepewvpos KkateAfovta adrov ets ador,» 
\ \ ¢ / \ ¥) aA \ , F wht 
Tv pev “Hovddov puynv ideiv mpos Kio yadkgs: 
dedenevyny Kai tpilovaay, THv 8° “Opnpov Kpepnay,: 
\ > \ > > @ : 


/ > \ 4 \ ”? 
pevyy amo devdpou Kal odpets Trept avtTny avO ar,’ 
a \ ~ / \ \ \ \ 
v 
el7ov epi Dewy, Kodulopevous dé Kal TOUS pTp, 


Bédovras auveivat Tails eavTa@y yuvargt: Kat 679 Kary 
dia TodTo TysnOHvar v0 Tav ev Kpotwu. dyeat 
6’ ’Apiotimmos 6 Kupnvatos ev 7 Tlepit ducto- 
plarum7os pnvatos év Téa p © 
Adywv Wvbaycpav atzov dvopacbhvar ote THY, 
aAnbevavy Hydpevev ody ATTov Tod IIvOiov. a 
og Aé€yerar mapeyyvav avrov exaoTote Tots paby-_s 
Tais Tade Adyew eis Tov olkov eiotovan, @ 
7H Tapepyv; TiO epe€a; Ti proe d€ov OvK eTEAEOON jus? 
oddyid te Oeots mpooddpew Kwdvew, pdovov Ses. 
TOV avaipaKktov Bwuov mpocKuvelty. fund opvival™@ 
Beovs’ aakeiv yap adrov dety a€vomiorov Trapéxer YS] 





i __ ee 

i 

¢ The word IIv@ayépas being taken to be a compov’ S. 
from IIv@c0s and ayopevev. py 
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sulting jests and vulgar tales. He would punish 
neither slave nor free man in anger. Admonition 
he used to call “ setting right.” He used to practise 
divination by sounds or voices and by auguries, never 
by burnt-offerings, beyond frankincense. The offer- 
ings he made were always inanimate ; though some 
say that he would offer cocks, sucking goats and 
porkers, as they are called, but lambs never. How- 
ever, Aristoxenus has it that he consented to the 
eating of all other animals, and only abstained from 
ploughing oxen and rams. 

The same authority, as we have seen, asserts that 
Pythagoras took his doctrines from the Delphic 
priestess Themistoclea. Hieronymus, however, says 
that, when he had descended into Hades, he saw the 
soul of Hesiod bound fast to a brazen pillar and 
gibbering, and the soul of Homer hung on a tree with 
serpents writhing about it, this being their punish- 
ment for what they had said about the gods; he also 
saw under torture those who would not remain faithful 
to their wives. This, says our authority, is why he 
was honoured by the people of Croton. Aristippus 
of Cyrene affirms in his work On the Physicists that 
he was named Pythagoras because he uttered the 
truth as infallibly as did the Pythian oracle.” 

He is said to have advised his disciples as follows : 
Always to say on entering their own doors : 


Where did I trespass ? What did I achieve ? 
And unfulfilled what duties did I leave ? 


Not to let victims be brought for sacrifice to the 
gods, and to worship only at the altar unstained with 
blood.. Not to call the gods to witness, man’s duty 
being rather to strive to make his own word carry 
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Tovs Te mpeaPuTepous TYLGY, TO TpONyoUpLEVoV TA 
Xpovw TyLWTEpov TYOUHLEVOUS ws EV KOOL [Lev 
avatoAnv dvoews, ev Biw 3 apynv teheuris, ev 


23 Ch O€ yéveow dlopads. Kat Deodvs pev Sayovwy 


mpoTysav, jowas 8 avOpmTwv, avOpwmuwyv dé 
pahora ToUs vyoveas. ddr rots 0 optdActv, ads 
Tovs prev didovs ex8povs fun trornoat, Tovs & 
exOpovs girous épyaoacbar. tovov TE ponoev nHyet- 
oGau. vow Bonveiv, dvopig moAcuetvy? puTov 
TLE pov. pare pliver pynte oivecba, ard pnde 
C@ov 6 py BAdmrer avOpaovs. aldo Kal evAd- 
ELav Elva pLnTE yerurre Katéxec0ar pte axvipw- 
malew. pevyew capKav TAcovag}.ov, ddoumopins 
aveow Kal ETI TAOLV mrovetoDan, pvnnv acKely, ev 
Oopyh pyre te Adyew pryjre mpdacew, PLavTiKnV 


24 7aoav™ TLV, wodais ypyabar mpos Avpav pve TE 


25 


Gedy Kal dvdpaav ayabdaiy evAoyov xdapw exew. 
TaV d€ KUaLwY améxeoOau dua TO TELAT UdELS 
ovTas pddtota peréxewv Tod yuyiKov: Kal aMus 
KOOLLLWTEPAs amepyaleobar Tas yaorEepas, [tay 
TrapaAdngevras. Kat dua TovTO KOL TOS OK@G. 
UTVOUS pavTacias detas Kal drapaxous amroreAety. 

Dna 3’ o “Ar€favdpos eV Tats tav dirocddwy 
Ovadoxats Kal Tatra evpnKevar ev ITufayopixots 
VTOMVHLAow. apynv ev amavrav povdda: EK 
d€ THs povddos adptorov dudda ws av vAny TH 

1 <o}> wacav coll. § 20 Casaubon. 

* For the doctrines of Pythagoras (§$ 25-35) Alexander is 
taken as D. L..’s authority (see Introd. pp- xxvi, xxvii). This 
indefatigable pedant is known to have written a special work 
on the Pythagorean system. Our author may not have 


possessed this work by Alexander, but he probably had 
access to a public library containing it. In any case he 
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conviction. To honour their elders, on the principle 
that precedence in time gives a greater title to 
respect ; for as in the world sunrise comes before 
sunset, so in human life the beginning before the 
end, and in all organic life birth precedes death. 
And he further bade them to honour gods before 
demi-gods, heroes before men, and first among men 
their parents ; and so to behave one to another as 
not to make friends into enemies, but to turn enemies 
into friends. To deem nothing their own. To 
support the law, to wage war on lawlessness. Never 
to kill or injure trees that are not wild, nor even 
any animal that does not injure man. That it is 
seemly and advisable neither to give way to un- 
bridled laughter nor to wear sullen looks. To avoid 
excess of flesh, on a journey to let exertion and 
slackening alternate, to train the memory, in wrath 
to restrain hand and tongue, to respect all divination, 
to sing to the lyre and by hymns to show due 
gratitude to gods and to good men. To abstain 
from beans because they are flatulent and partake 
most of the breath of life; and besides, it is better 
for the stomach if they are not taken, and this again 
will make our dreams in sleep smooth and untroubled. 

Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that he found in the Pythagorean memoirs the 
following tenets as well. The principle of all things 
is the monad or unit; arising from this monad the 


deserves praise for the selection. Between Alexander Poly- 
histor in the first century s.c. and the threshold of the third 
century a.p. there had been an enormous increase in neo- 
Pythagorean literature, mostly dealing with mystical pro- 
perties of numbers and with ethics based upon theology. 
All this D. L. ignores, going back to a Hellenistic document 
long forgotten. 
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povads aitiw ovTe Uroornvar: ex b€ THS povados 
Kal THS Gopiotouv duddos Tovs apiOjovs’ EK dE TAY 
apiOuav 7a onpetas ex dé TovTwY Tas ypappas, 
ef wv Ta emtmeda oxynpata ex de Tov emmedwv 
Ta. oTeped OXTPATa” EK O€ TOUT TO aicOnra 
CWPATA, wv kat Ta oTOLyela elvar TéTTapa., mop, 
vowp, yh, dépa petaBadrew d€ Kal TpémecGat 
Ou odwy, Kal yiveoGar e€ avr av KOopOV Epapuxov, 
voEpov, rot arere SAP peony TEPLeXYOVTA THV yi Kal 
avrhy oparpoeldy | Kal TEPLOLKOUPLEV IY. eivar Oe 
KQL avTimodas Kal Ta THuivy KdTwW EeKElvoLS av. 
loduoipa T Eelvar ev TH KOGHW OAS Kat OKOTOS, 
Kat Jepuov Kat puxpov, Kal Enpov Kal vypdv: wr 
Kat emKkpatetav OGepuod péev Oépos yiveobat, 
yuypot dé yeydva, Enpod 6’ e€ap, Kal vypod 
hOiwoTwpov. eav d€ tcopoipy, Ta KaAATA eivat 
Tob €Touvs, oU TO pe Oa.AAov Eap dyrewor, TO de 
POivov POwvorwpov vooepov. aAAd. Kal Tips nLEpas 
Oadrew puev THY Ew, pOivew d€ Thy eoTrepay” obey 
Kal vooEepwrTEepav eivat. Tov Te Trept TI yhv aépa 
GOELaTOV Kal vooEepov Kai Ta ev adT@ mravTa OvyTa: 
TOV 0€ GvwraTw aeLKkivyTov T etvar Kal Kafapov 
Kal vylad Kal 7avTa Ta ev adT@ alavara Kat ota 
totro Jeta. nAtov Te Kat GeAnVyY Kal Tovs aAAouS 
aotépas elvat Deovs: emuxpatetv yap To Geppov ev 
avtois, Omep eoTt Cwrs atTLov. THy Te oeAdnnY 
Adprecbar vd’ yAtov. Kal avOpurors elvat pos 
Jeovs ovyyéverav, Kata To peréyeww avOpwrov 
Beppod- 610 Kal povoeicobar tov OBeov nuav. 
cimappevynvy Te TOV CAwY Kal KaTa péepos aiTiav 
elvat THS StoiKyjoews. SinKew T amo TOU HALov 
axriva dua Tod alOdpos Tod te uypod Kat maxeos. 
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undefined dyad or two serves as material substratum 
to the monad, which is cause; from the monad and 
the undefined dyad spring numbers ; from numbers, 
points ; from points, lines ; from lines, plane figures ; 
from plane figures, solid figures ; from solid figures, 
sensible bodies, the elements of which are four, fire, 
water, earth and air; these elements interchange 
and turn into one another completely, and combine 
to produce a universe animate, intelligent, spherical, 
with the earth at its centre, the earth itself too being 
spherical and inhabited round about. There are also 
antipodes, and our “ down ” is their “up.” Light 
and darkness have equal part? in the universe, so 
have hot and cold, and dry and moist ; and of these, 
if hot preponderates, we have summer; if cold, 
Minter; af dry, spring; if moist, late autumn? If 
all are in equilibrium, we have the best periods of 
the year, of which the freshness of spring constitutes 
the healthy season, and the decay of late autumn 
the unhealthy. So too, in the day, freshness belongs 
to the morning, and decay to the evening, which is 
therefore more unhealthy. The air about the earth 
is stagnant and unwholesome, and all within it is 
mortal; but the uppermost air is ever-moved and 
pure and healthy, and all within it is immortal and 
consequently divine. The sun, the moon, and the 
other stars are gods; for, in them, there is a pre- 
ponderance of heat, and heat is the cause of life. 
The moon is illumined by the sun. Gods and men 
are akin, inasmuch as man partakes of heat ; there- 
fore God takes thought for man. Tate is the cause 
of things being thus ordered both as a whole and 
separately. The sun’s ray penetrates through the 


@¢ Cf. Soph. El. 87 yijs icdporp’ ap. 
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~ \ \ \ > + \ 9 4 \ \ 
Kadovor d€ Tov pev adpa Puxpov aifépa, thv de 
OaAaccav Kal to bypov mayvv aifépa. tavrnv 
\ \ > “A A > A / if \ A 
de 7Hv axTiva Kal eis ta BévOn dvecbar Kai dia 
TobTo Cworrovety TavTa. Kal chy pev trav@’ ooa 
[LETEVEL Tob Deppod- O10 Kal Ta pura (Oa elvan: 
puxny pevTot pin exeL mayTO.. eivar d€ THY puxny 
amOoTAG HLA alfépos Kal Tot Oeppot Kat Tod 
wuxpov, 7TH ocuppeTteyer vypob 2:8 Epos. Oua- 
hépew Te puxiy fais: adavarov Tt elvac adrTny, 
ere LOnTEp Kal TO ad ov anéomracTat aavarov 
> 
€o7t. Ta d€ Cha yevvacba ef aAAjAwY aro 
‘\ ? 
OTEpULaTWY, TV O ek is yeveou advvarov 
dpioracBa. To O€ oT ep. eivat orayova eyKe- 
ddrov mepieyovoay ev eaury) Geppov ar pLOv" TaUTHY 
O€ Tpoopepopevny TH LATPS amo Lev TOD eyKepadov 
iy@pa Kal vypov Kat aia. mpotecGa, ef a @v oapKas 
TE Kal vetpa KQL ooTd KaL Tpixas Kal TO OAov ou 
toracbar o@ua:' amo dé Tot aryod pvynv Kal 
aioOyaw. poppotobar d€ TO ev mp@Tov mayev 
év uepats TecoapaKovTa, KaTa dé TOvs THS 
€ 4 / b is A nv >] , a 4 \ ~ 
appovias Adyous ev exta 7 evvea 7 Seka TO TAeEt- 
\ \ > aS \ / 

orov pnot terAewHev amoxvioxeobar ro Bpédos: 
exe 0 ev adTq@ mavtas tods Adyous THs Cwis, 
Gv elpopevey ovvexecau Kara TOUS Tis appovias 
Aoyous, exdoTov ev TETAYHEVOLS Kaupots emuywo- 
peeve. THY T aicOnow Kowds Kal KAT eldos 
THY Opacw atpov tw’ elvac ayav Depuov. Kai dua 

~ / > > 7 e aA A P) 4 
TOUTO AéyeTau Ou aépos opav Kat du’ vodaTos: 

dvrepeidecUar yap TO Deppov amo Too puxpod. 
€mel TOL EL _puxpos my O ev Tots (Oppacw aTLOS, 
duecoTHKEL Gv mpos TOV Opotov dépa> viv de * * 
wv 1 >) e SAL , a \ > @ r / 
eat ev ois nAiov mvAas KaXet tous oplahpovs. 
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aether, whether cold or dense—the air they call 
cold aether, and the sea and moisture dense aether 
and this ray descends even to the depths and for 
this reason quickens all things. All things live which 
partake of heat—this is why plants are living things 
—but all have not soul, which is a detached part of 
aether, partly the hot and partly the cold, for it 
partakes of cold aether too. Soul is distinct from 
life; it is immortal, since that from which it is 
detached is immortal. Living creatures are repro- 
duced from one another by germination; there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation from earth. 
The germ is a clot of brain containing hot vapour 
within it; and this, when brought to the womb, 
throws out, from the brain, ichor, fluid and blood, 
whence are formed flesh, sinews, bones, hairs, and 
the whole of the body, while soul and sense come 
from the vapour within. First congealing in about 
forty days, it receives form and, according to the 
ratios of “ harmony,’ in seven, nine, or at the most 
ten, months, the mature child is brought forth. It 
has in it all the relations constituting life, and these, 
forming a continuous series, keep it together accord- 
ing to the ratios of harmony, each appearing at 
regulated intervals. Sense generally, and sight in 
particular, is a certain unusually hot vapour. This 
is why it is said to see through air and water, because 
the hot aether is resisted by the cold; for, if the 
vapour in the eyes had been cold, it would have 
been dissipated on meeting the air, its like. As it 
is. in certain [lines] he calls the eyes the portals of 





1 égriv <évavrios> Apelt. 
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Ta 0 avTa Kal mEpt THS axons Kal THY AoiTav 
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Oujov elvar Kal év Tots aAAous wos, ppevas dé 
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70 Kapotas Hexpis eyKepadov: Kal TO ev EV TH 
Kapoia [Epos avrijs DTapYeLv Fup.ov, Ppevas de 
Kal voov Ta ev TH eyKedarw: orayovas 6 elvac 
amo ToUTwWY Tas aicOjces. KaL TO prev Ppovijov 
> 4 \ \ \ 4 / 4 \ 
afavatov, ta de Aowra Avnta. Tpépecbai Te THY 
puxnv amo Tod aipatos: Tovs de Adyous puyxAs 
> \ 
avéwous eivat. adpatov 7 elvat avTyV Kal TOUS 
f > ty 
Aoyous, eet Kal 6 alOiyp ddpatros. Seopa 7 eivat 
~ ~ \ 4 \ \ > , \ \ 
7Hs puxis tas pAéhas Kat Tas apTynpias Kai Ta 
vetpa: o7av 6° iaytn Kal Kal’ atdrnvy yevopevyn 
npewn, Seopa yivecBar adtis tods Adyous Kal Ta 
4 ; 3 wn 3 ) \ > N ~ Na 0 
épya. expidbeicav 5° adtny emi yns mAalecPar 
ev T@ aépt opotavy TH capatr. tov 6 ‘Epu7jy 
Tapiav elvar Tov pvyav Kal d1a TovTO TopTratov 
AéyecGar Kai mvAaiov Kal yPoviov, émrerdnmEep OUTOS 
eloTrepTret ATG TMV OWLaTwWY Tas puYas amo TE 
yins Kal €x Oaddtrns: Kal ayeoba tas pev Kabapas 
9 \ \ vd N 3 > 4 4 3 > 4 
emt Tov visatov, Tas 0 aKxablaptous pT EKEivats 


meAalew pyr addnAats, detabasr 5° ev apprHKTots 


~ e > > 4 x / / A > / 
32 deojsois UT = “Kpwiwv. elvai te mavta Tov aépa 


puxav emrAcwv: Kal TavTas Saipovas TE KaL Fpwas 
ovopaleaBar: Kat vo toUTwy mréymecba avbpa- 
MTols TOUS T OVELpOUS Kal TA ONMELA VOGOU TE Kal 
byveias, Kal ov povov avpu7os, adda Kal mpo- 
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the sun. His conclusion is the same with regard to 
* hearing and the other senses. 

The soul of man, he says, is divided into three 
parts, intelligence, reason, and passion. Intelligence 
and passion are possessed by other animals as well, 
but reason by man alone. The seat of the soul 
extends from the heart to the brain; the part of 
it which is in the heart is passion, while the parts 
located in the brain are reason and intelligence. 
The senses are distillations from these. Reason is 
immortal, all else mortal. The soul draws nourish- 
ment from the blood; the faculties % of the soul are 
winds, for they as well as the soul are invisible, just 
as the aether is invisible. The veins, arteries, and 
sinews are the bonds of the soul. But when it is 
strong and settled down into itself, reasonings and 
deeds become its bonds. When cast out upon the 
earth, it wanders in the air like the body. Hermes 
is the steward of souls, and for that reason is called 
Hermes the Escorter, Hermes the Keeper of the 
Gate, and Hermes of the Underworld, since it is he 
who brings in the souls from their bodies both by 
land and sea ; and the pure are taken into the upper- 
most region, but the impure are not permitted to 
approach the pure or each other, but are bound by 
the Furies in bonds unbreakable. The whole air is 
full of souls which are called genii® or heroes; these 
are they who send men dreams and signs of future 
disease and health, and not to men alone, but to 


¢ The word Ndyous is translated above by “‘ ratios.”’ i.e. 
proportionalities. With avéuovs compare the Stoic air-currents. 

> The Greek daemons (daiuoves) are, according to Hesiod, 
W", and D. 121-126, superhuman beings, guardians and bene- 
factors of mankind, watching over the earth whereon once 
they lived. 
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Batows Kat Tots aAAows KTHVEOW: Els TE TOUTOUS 
vivecbar Tovs Te KaSappovs Kal amroTpomiacpoUs 
pravTuciy TE TGGav au KAndovas Kal Ta Opoua. 
peyiatov O€ pnow | eivar Tov év avOpwmots TO THY 
puxny metoat eml TO ayalov 7 1 emt TO KAKOV. evdat- 
Lovey T ‘ avOpuimrous ¢ oTav ayat pux7 mpooyevnTat, 
pndemore 5° Tipepeetv pnde TOV AUTOV * * POOV Kparety. 
pkuov 7 elvat TO OtKaLoy «al Oud TOUTO Aia 
opKvov AéyeoBar. THY To dpeTnv d.ppoviay elvan 
Kal THY bytevay Kal TO ayafov dmav Kat Tov QJeov: 
Ovo Kal Kal? dppoviay ouveoTava Ta 6Ava. dtdAcav 
7 elvae eVApHLOVLOV loornTa.. TULas Deois deliv 
vopilew Kal Ypwor jn TAS ioas, adda Deois a det pet 
evpy pias Aeuxepovobvras Kal dyvevovras, npwot 
770 pécou nHepas. THv 0 ayvetay eivae Oud 
Kabapua@v Kat AovTpav Kal rEepippavTypiwv Kat 
Oud TOU kabapevew aro Te KHOous Kal AExods Kat 
[LLaopaTos TaVvTOS kal améxeo bat Bpwrdv Ovncer- 
Otwy TE Kpe@v Kat TpryaAay Kal j-ehavovpwv Kal 
oa Kat THV moToKa Caw Kal Kudo KaL Tov 
aMcov dv mapaxeAevovrar kal of tas TeAeTas ev 


ae Tots fepots émiteAotvtes. dyat O ‘AptatoredAns 


ev T@ Ilepi trav ITv8ayopete" TapayyeAAew avTov 
dméxeoBau TOV KUGLwWY TOL OTL a.i8otous etow 
Gjorco. 7 OTt “Adou mU¥Aais. * * aydovaTov yap 
U nv a / nv id a ~ a 4 
povov? 7 Ore pleiper 7 Ott TH TOU OAov pues 
Omovov 7 0 ore oAvyapxeKov KAnpobvrat yoo avTots. 
Ta d€ TEGOVTA [17 dvatpetatar, Umep Tou eGileobar 
py axoAdatws éofiew 7 OTe emt TeAcEUTH Twos Kat 


1 The marginal lemma Hepi r&év xvduwy has supplanted 
the proper title of Aristotle’s work, which probably was 
epi ray II. 
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sheep also and cattle as well; and it is to them that 
purifications and lustrations, all divination, omens 
and the like, have reference. The most momentous 
thing in human life is the art of winning the soul 
to good or to evil. Blest are the men who acquire 
a good soul; <if it be bad> they can never be 
at rest, nor ever keep the same course two days 
together. 

Right has the force of an oath, and that is why Zeus 
is called the God of Oaths. Virtue is harmony, and 
so are health and all good and God himself; this is 
why they say that all things are constructed according 
to the laws of harmony. The love of friends is just 
concord and equality. We should not pay equal 
worship to gods and heroes, but to the gods always, 
with reverent silence, in white robes, and after 
purification, to the heroes only from midday onwards. 
Purification is by cleansing, baptism and lustration, 
and by keeping clean from all deaths and births and 
all pollution, and abstaining from meat and flesh of 
animals that have died, mullets, gurnards, eggs and 
egg-sprung animals, beans, and the other abstinences 
prescribed by those who perform mystic rites in 
the temples. According to Aristotle in his work On 
the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras counselled abstinence 
from beans either because they are like the genitals, 
or because they are like the gates of Hades . . . as 
being alone unjointed, or because they are injurious, 
or because they are like the form of the universe, or 
because they belong to oligarchy, since they are used 
in election by lot. He bade his disciples not to pick 
up fallen crumbs, either in order to accustom them 
not to eat immoderately, or because connected with 
a person’s death; nay, even, according to Aristo- 
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"Apictodavys 5€ Trav Apwwv dyno elvar Ta 
qintovTa, Aéywy ev tots “Hpwot, 
unde yeveo’ arr’ av evros THs Tpamecyns KaTa- 
TEC. 

"Adextpuovos Ly amr eoba AevKod, ort Lepos TOU 
Mnvos KaL iKETTS” TO O° yy TOV dyabav- T@ TE Mnu 
lepos onpaiver yap Tas wpas. Kal TO pe AevKov 
THS Trayabob pvoews, TO d€ pehav Tob KaKod. TOV ix 
Ovav ps7 dnrecbae, OGoL Lepot’ fas yap detv ra adrTa 
Terax Ga Beots Kat avOparous, 0 waTEp ovo” eAevBépous 
Kat dovAois. apTov pn KaTayvue, ore emt Eva. ob 

35 maAar TV pidwy epoirww, kabamep ETL Kal vov ot 
BapBapoc: pede Svacpety, os ouvdyet avTous: ot €, 
T™pos THY ev gdou Kpiow: ot o els TOA Lov devAtav 
Tovetv’ ol O€, emel azo TOUTOV) ApXETAL TO ohov. 

Kat trav OXHPAT WV TO KaAaTOV opatpay etvar 
Ta oTepedv, TOV O° emmeowwy KUKXoV. yipas Kat 
Tay TO }4ELovpLevov Opovov: KaL avEnv Kal vEoTnTa 
TAUTOV. dylecay THY TOU eldous Staplov7nv, vooov 
THv TOUTOV plopay. mept Tov ara, ort del 
mapatiBeoIa TpOs drropvnow Tov dikaiou: ot yap 
aAes may c@lovow ¢ 6 Tt av mapahaBwce Kal Yyeyo- 
vaow €K TOV kabapwrarev jhiov Kal Jadacons. 

36 Kai ratra pev dyow o “AdeEavd pos ev Tots 
ITuGayopucots Drop AoW evpnkéval, Kal TO 
EKElvwY EXO[LEVE O “Aptototedgs. 

Try Sé oeuvompezecav tod IIvfaydpov Kat 
1 rotrov] v.l, ré7ov. 
@ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 1070, 
’ This may have some hidden sense: but it is tempting 


to adopt rémrov for rovrov with the Borbonicus. 
¢ Alexander is cited above (§ 24). evpnxévat comes in 
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phanes, crumbs belong to the heroes, for in his 
Meroes he says¢ : 


Nor taste ve of what falls beneath the board ! 


Another of his precepts was not to eat white cocks, 
as being sacred to the Month and wearing suppliant 
garb—now supplication ranked with things good— 
sacred to the Month because they announce the 
time of day ; and again white represents the nature 
of the good, black the nature of evil. Not to touch 
such fish as were sacred; for it is not right that 
gods and men should be allotted the same things, 
any more than free men and slaves. Not to break 
bread ; for once friends used to meet over one loaf, 
as the barbarians do even to this day; and you 
should not divide bread which brings them together ; 
some give as the explanation of this that it has 
reference to the judgement of the dead in Hades, 
others that bread makes cowards in war, others again 
that it is from it that the whole world begins.® 

He held that the most beautiful figure is the sphere 
among solids, and the circle among plane figures. 
Old agemay be compared toeverything that is decreas- 
ing, while youth is one with increase. Health means 
retention of the form, disease its destruction. Of 
salt he said it should be brought to table to remind us 
of what is right; for salt preserves whatever it finds, 
and it arises from the purest sources, sun and sea. 

This is what Alexander says that he found in the 
Pythagorean memoirs.© What follows is Aristotle’s. 

But Pythagoras’s great dignity not even Timon 
both sections. This means that, in the Lives of Pythagoras 
which D. L. consulted, the extract from Alexander has dis- 


placed a passage which came from a spurious Aristotelian 
treatise Ilepi Ilv@ayopeiwv. 
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overlooked, who, although he digs at him in his 
Sul, speaks of 

Pythagoras, inclined to witching works and ways, 

Man-snarer, fond of noble periphrase. 
Xenophanes ® confirms the statement about his hav- 
ing been different people at different times in the 
elegiacs beginning : 

Now other thoughts, another path, I show. 

What he says of him is as follows : 


They say that, passing a belaboured whelp, 

He, full of pity, spake these words of dole : 

** Stay, smite not! ’Tis a friend, a human soul ; 
I knew him straight whenas I heard him yelp!” 


Thus Xenophanes. But Cratinus also lampooned 
him both in the Pythagorizing Woman and also in 
The Tarentines, where we read ¢: 


They are wont, 
If haply they a foreigner do find, 
To hold a cross-examination 
Of doctrines’ worth, to trouble and confound him 
With terms, equations, and antitheses 
Brain-bung’d with magnitudes and periphrases. 


Again, Mnesimachus in the dlemaeon 4: 


To Loxias we sacrifice : Pythagoras his rite, 
Of nothing that is animate we ever take a bite. 


And Aristophon in the Pythagorist¢ : 


4. He told how he travelled in Hades and looked on the 
dwellers below, 

How each of them lives, but how different by far from the 
lives of the dead 

Were the lives of the Pythagoreans, for these alone, so he said, 


¢ Cratin. minor, Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 376. 
4 Nleineke, C.G.F. iii. 567. 
¢ Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 362. 
VOL. II Ow B53 
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"EreAcdta 8° 6 IIv@aydpas rotrov tov tpomov. 
ouvedpevovTos pera TeV our Jwv ev TH MtAwvos 
oixia [rovrov], b7o Twos THY pn Tapadoxns 
agwnbévrov dua plovov drompnalhvar THY otktay 
ouveBn: Twes 8 adtods tovs Kpotwriatas TobTo 
mpaéat, Tupavvidos emifeow evAaBoupevous. TOV 
67) ITu8ayopav Kkatadnpbjnvar OveftovTa Kal mpds 
TWt Xwpiw YEVOMEVOS TANpEt KUGLOV, iva [adrot | 
EOTN, ElTWV ahdvat 6 av paddrov 7 TATHOAL [avarpe- 
Oyvac 5é€ Kpetrrov 7) Aadtjoa|: Kat wde mpos Tov 
StwkovTwy amoodaynvat. ovTw € Kal Tovs 


¢ In the account which follows two passages should be 
distinguished: (1) cuvedpevovros . . . avvéBy, and (2) otrw 
dé kal... (§ 40) dowrjoav7a. A similar combination of 
Neanthes and Dicaearchus is found in Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 
55 sqq., Neanthes apparently insisting on the absence, ane 
Dicaearchus on the presence, of the master at the time when 
the brotherhood were attacked and scattered. Jamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. 251 sq., cites Nicomachus, whose version agrees 
with that of Neanthes. 

> This passage, partly in direct (yevduevos, éorn, eimadv) 
and partly in reported speech (xaradypOjvat, amocgayjvat), 
receives some light from the story of Myllias and his wife 
Timycha as given by Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 189-194, on the 
authority of Hippobotus and Neanthes (ef. also Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. § 61, where the story of Damon and Phintias is 
said to have been transferred by Hippobotus and Neanthes. 
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Were suffered to dine with King Pluto, which was for their 
piety’s sake. 

B. What an ill-tempered god for whom such swine, such 
creatures good company make ; 


and in the same later: 


Their food is just greens, and to wet it pure water is all 
that they drink ; 

And the want of a bath, and the vermin, and their old 
threadbare coats so do stink 

That none of the rest will come near them. 


Pythagoras met his death in this wise. As he 
sat one day among his acquaintances at the house of 
Milo, it chanced that the house was set ablaze out 
of jealousy by one of the people who were not 
accounted worthy of admittance to his presence, 
though some say it was the work of the inhabitants 
of Croton anxious to safeguard themselves against 
the setting-up of a tyranny. Pythagoras was caught 
as he tried to escape; he got as far as a certain 
field of beans, where he stopped, saying he would 
be captured rather than cross it, and be killed 
rather than prate about his doctrines; and so his 
pursuers cut his throat.? So also were murdered 


to the same trusty pair, Myllias and Timycha). The story 
in lamblichus represents a band of Pythagoreans pursued 
by a tyrant’s myrmidons and caught in a plain where beans 
were growing, all of them preferring to die where they stood 
rather than trample on the beans; but this story might be 
located anywhere. It has nothing inherently to do with 
the end of Pythagoras. What remains, rov 6é II. xara- 
AnPOjvar deEcdvTa, may be compared with Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. § 57, where we are told that the disciples made a 
bridge of their own bodies over the fire and thus the master 
escaped from the burning house but, in despair at the 
extinction of his school, chose a voluntary death. The 
words ofrw 6€ which follow come in awkwardly, as they are 
separated from the sentence about the fire. 
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mAelous THY EeTaipwr atTod diaPfaphvat, ovTas 
Tpos. Tous TeTTapaKovTa: duapuyetv O° oAiyous, 
av nV Kal "Apyim7os 6 Tapavtivos cat Adots 6 
TIPOELPNLEVOS. 

Onoi dé Atxaiapyos tov IIvGaydpav amobaveiv 
KatapuyovTa eis TO ev Metamovtiw tepov tTav 
Movodv, rerrapaKxovT nuéepas acitjoavta. “Hpa- 
KActons o€ dyow ev TH TaV Larvpou Piwy emitopn 
pera, TO Oaxar Mepexvdnv ev Anrw emravedGeiv 
ets “ItaAtav Kal * * mavoarotay evpovta KvAwvos 
tot Kpotwriatov ets Mertazovtiov dtae&eAbetv 
Kakel Tov Btov KaTaot pera aowtia, p17) BovAdjevov 
Tepaitéepw Cnv. "Eppummos d€ dnot, ToAepouvTw 
“Akpayavtivwy kal Lupakogiwy, efeAev TOV 
[lvfayopav ETA TOV ouvn Gov Kab Tpooripat 
TOV “Akpayavtiva TpomAs de yevoperns TEpt- 
KaUTTOVTA avTOY THY THY KUaUwY yYwWpav a0 
tov Lupaxociwy avaipePnvar: tovs te Aowmouvs, 
ovTas TpOs TOUS TEVTE Kal TpLaKovTa, ev TapavTt 
KatakavOyvar, OéAovtas avtimoAitevecbar Tots 
TPOEOTAOL. 

Kat aAdo rt Tepl ITvfayopou gjow o 0 “Eppumros. 
[Aeyet yap | ws yevopevos ev ‘Tradig KaTa yijs 
olkioKov Trowmoae Kal TH pentpl évreiNarro Ta 
ywopeva els deATov ypadew onpecouper ny KQL TOV 
Xpovor, ETTELTA, Kabevat atta €or av aveddn. 
TovTo Toimnoar THY pntépa. Tov de Ilvbayopay 
peta xpovov aveAMeiv toxyvov Kat KateoKedeTev- 
pevov: etaeAbdvTa tT els THY exKAnotay dacKew 
ws adixrar €€ adov: Kal 67 Kal dveyivwoKev avrots 
Ta ovpBeByKdra. ol Oe TALVOMEVOL Tots Acyoevors 
edaKpuov TE KaL Muwlov Kal emioTevoy eEivat TOV 
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more than half of his disciples, to the number of 
forty or thereabouts; but a very few escaped, 
including Archippus of Tarentum and Lysis, already 
mentioned. 

Dicaearchus, however, says that Pythagoras died a 
fugitive in the temple of the Muses at Metapontum 
after forty days’ starvation. Heraclides, in his Epi- 
tome of the Lives of Satyrus, says that, after burying 
Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy and, when 
he found Cylon of Croton giving a luxurious banquet 
to all and sundry, retired to Metapontum to end his 
days there by starvation, having no wish to live 
longer. On the other hand, Hermippus relates that, 
when the men of Agrigentum and Syracuse were at 
war, Pythagoras and his disciples went out and 
fought in the van of the army of the Agrigentines, 
and, their line being turned, he was killed by the 
Syraeusans as he was trying to avoid the beanfield ; 
the rest, about thirty-five in number, were burned 
at the stake in Tarentum for trying to set up a 
government in opposition to those in power. 

Hermippus gives another anecdote. Pythagoras, 
on coming to Italy, made a subterranean dwelling 
and enjoined on his mother to mark and record all 
that passed, and at what hour, and to send her notes 
down to him until he should ascend. She did so. 
Pythagoras some time afterwards came up withered 
and looking like a skeleton, then went into the 
assembly and declared he had been down to Hades, 
and even read out his experiences to them. They 
were so affected that they wept and wailed and 
looked upon him as divine. going so far as to send 
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lIv@ayopav Oetdv twa, wore Kai Tas yuvatkas 
avT®@ mapadotvar, ws Kat pabnoopevas TL TOV 
abrov: as kat [[vOayopikas KAnOjvar. Kat TadrTa 
pev 0 Eppirrzos. 

"Hy 6€ 7H Ilv8aydpa Kai yuvi, Ocava ovopa, 
Bpovrivou Tob Kpotrwvarov @uyarnp: ot oe, 
yuvatka pev eivas Bpovrivov, pabrrprav dé I{v6- 
aydpov. Av ad’tT@ Kat Ouyarnp Aapo, as pyau 
Adors ev emaToA ™H mpos “Immagov, mept ITvd- 
aydpov A€ywv ovtws: “ Adyovrt b€ moAAol TU Kat 
Sapoctg diAocodgerv, OrrEp amagtiwce I[v@aydpas, 
Os yé ToL Aapot 7h éavTod Ouvyarpt TapaKkara- 
Oéuevos Ta dropvapata eméokae pndevi TAV 
€KTOS TGS OlKias Tapadloouev. a Oe Suvapeva 
Toa Xpaparov dmodidocbat TWS Adyws ouK 
eBovAdbn: meviay d€ Kal Tas TO Tarr pos em- 
oxdyfas evopile ypvo® Tiyuwrépas Auev, Kal 
Tadra yuvd. 

*Hv cat TnAavyns vios abrots, 6s Kat dued€EaTo 
TOV TaTépa Kal Kata Twas “Eumedokdéovs xab- 

4 e 4 / / U 4 3 
nynoato- ‘ImmdBords yé tot dyot A€yew *Epzredo- 

/ 


Kréa., 
TiAavyes, KAuTé Kotpe Oeavods IlvGayopew Te. 


ovyypappa O€ ipeperat | tod. TnAavyous ovdev, 
Tas OE HAT pos avtod. Oeavods Twa. adda Kal 
acw attyyv éepwrnfeicay mooraia yuvn ar’ 
> A 4 / 6s 6D A A lanl 9g / 
avopos Kalapever, fava, “‘amo prev Tod tdtov 

> A A an > / 3 4 a 
Tapaxphya, a70 d6€ Tot aXXotpiov ovdémoTe. 
TH be mpos Tov ldwov avdpa pehdovon mopevecba 
Tapyver apa Tots evovpacr Kal THY aioxuvyy 
avoTiMecOar, aviotapevny te maAw ap advrotow 
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their wives to him in hopes that they would learn 
some of his doctrines; and so they were called 
Pythagorean women. Thus far Hermippus. 

Pythagoras had a wife, Theano by name, daughter 
of Brontinus of Croton, though some call her 
Brontinus’s wife and Pythagoras’s pupil. He had 
a daughter Damo, according to the letter of Lysis 
to Hippasus, which says of him, “I am told by many 
that you discourse publicly, a thing which Pythagoras 
deemed unworthy, for certain it is that, when he 
entrusted his daughter Damo with the custody of 
his memoirs, he solemnly charged her never to give 
them to anyone outside his house. And, although 
she could have sold the writings for a large sum of 
money, she would not, but reckoned poverty and her 
father’s solemn injunctions more precious than gold, 
for all that she was a woman.” 

They also had a son Telauges, who succeeded his 
father and, according to some, was Empedocles’ 
instructor. At all events Hippobotus makes Em- 
pedocles say @: 

Telauges, famed 
Son of Theano and Pythagoras. 


Telauges wrote nothing, so far as we know, but his 
mother Theano wrote afew things. Further, a story 
is told that being asked how many days it was 
before a woman becomes pure after intercourse, she 
replied, “ With her own husband at once, with 
another man never.” And she advised a woman 
going in to her own husband to put off her shame 
with her clothes, and on leaving him to put it on 
SO nl SUD, 
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dvadapu ave. epwTnetoa, mota; edn, Tatra 
du a yuvy KeKAnuat. 

44 ‘O & odv IIv@aydpas, ws pev ‘Hpandeidns 
dyow o Tot Lapamiwvos, oydoynKovrovTns ETeE- 
AevTa, KaTa THY toLav drroypapnv Tav nALKL@Y’ 
ws On 0s mhetous, eT? Biovs eVEVI}KOVTO.. Kal 
nav eatw eis avTov Temalypéva oUTWS ExXOVTA’ 


ov [4ovos epipvxov atrexes yépas, adda Kal nets: 
Tis yap 6s euydywv aparo, IIvdayopa; 

adn’ érav en 7 TL Kab orn OA Kal ado87, 
67 TOTE Kal pvynv ovK Exov eobiopmer. 


ado: 


nv apa [vbayopns Totos copes, WOTE [ev AUTOS 
/ 
Tay pavew KpeL@v Kat déeyev ws dduxov, 
4 ” N 
oirilew 5° addous. ayaa copov adros eda pev 
3 > A v > > \ yA e) > A 
odK adiKetvy, adXous 0° a’ros ETevy adie. 


45 kat aAdo° 


Tas ppevas nv eOéAns Tas ITvbayopao vonoar, 
aamidos Evgopfov Prefov ES oppadov. 
pyat yap otros, "Eywyv fv mpoBpotos: os 6 OTe 
odK Hy, 
dackwv ws Tis Env, ovTIs Env OT ENV. 


\ ” ¢ P] f 
Kal adAAo, ws éereAevTa’ 


ba] ” 4 , 4 / >? , 
ai, al, Ilufaydpns ri rocov Kuadpovs eoePacbn; 
Kat Gave hoirnrats appuya Tots tovocs. 
Xwplov Hv Kvdwv: va py TovTous b€ TaTHON, 
> > , , > : a) 4 
e€ “Axpayavtivwv Katbav’ evi Tprodw. 


"Hrpale 6€ Kal Kata Thy e€nxoorny ‘Odupmiada, 
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again along with them. Asked “ Put on what?” 
she replied, “ What makes me to be called a 
woman.” 

To return to Pythagoras. According to Heraclides, 
the son of Serapion, he was eighty years old when 
he died, and this agrees with his own description of 
the life of man, though most authorities say he was 
ninety. And there are jesting lines of my own upon 
him as follows ¢: 

Not thou alone from all things animate 
Didst keep, Pythagoras. All food is dead 
When boil’d and bak’d and salt-besprinkle-ed ; 
For then it surely is inanimate. 
Again °: 


So wise was wise Pythagoras that he 
Would touch no meats, but called it inipious, 
Bade others eat. Good wisdom: not for us 
To do the wrong ; let others impious be. 


And again ¢: 


If thou wouldst know the mind of old Pythagoras, 
Look on Euphorbus’ buckler and its boss. 

He says “‘ I’ve lived before.” If, when he says he was, 
He was not, he was no-one when he was. 


And again, of the manner of his death ¢: 


Woe! Woe! Whence, Pythagoras, this deep reverence 
for beans? Why did he fall in the midst of his disciples? 
A bean-field there was he durst not cross; sooner than 
trample on it, he endured io be slain at the cross-roads 
by the men of Acragas. 


He flourished in the 60th Olympiad ¢@ and _ his 


© Mth. Palevii, 121. > Anth, Plan. v. 3%. 

¢ Anth. Plan. v. 35. @ Anth. Pal. vii. 122. 

€¢ 540-536 p.c. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 65 ‘‘in the 62nd 
Olympiad ”’ [532-528 s.c.], eight years later, and contem- 
porary with Polycrates of Samos. 
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Kal avTod TO ovoTHua Siepeve expt yevedv evvea 
n Kat d€xa’ TeAevTator yap éyévovto trav IIv0- 
ayopeiwy, ots Kat ’Aptotd€evos elde, Hevodiros 
Te 0 Nadkideds azo Opakns cai Davrwv 6 DAractos 
\ IT , \ ~ \ 4 
kat “Eyexparns kat AvoxdAfs Kat LloAvpvaoros, 
DAracior Kai adroi. joav 5° axpoatait D.roAaov 
Kat Evpvrov tav Tapavrivwy. 
4 \ / , \ \ 
Teyovact 5€ IIvfaydpar rérrapes mept ovs 
? \ , > \ 3 > 3 / > lé 
avToUs xpovous, ov moAv am’ aAAnAwY amexovTes: 
eis pev Kpotwviatns, Tupavyekos avOpwros: eTrepos 
DAtacios, cwuaokynrys, [dAeiaTns, ws daci TwWes |° 
tpitos ZaxvvOtos: téraptos avTos obTos, ob} dacw 
> 3 / ~ Xr 4 > ~ } d Ud 
elvat tTamoppyta THs dtAocodias: [atr@v d.ida- 
> 79 @ \ \ ? \ ” A 
oxados:] ef od Kai ro Adros eda mrapoitaKov 
9 A / io e \ \ eM» 3 \ 
ets Tov Biov HADev. ot 5é Kat aAAov avdpravToTroLov 
‘Pnyivov yeyovévac daot IIvfaycpav, aparov 
SoxodvTa pu0uot Kal ovppetpias éoroxacbat: 
\ »” > \ , \ (7) 
Kat GdAdov avdptavromo.ov Lajwov' Kal ETEpOV 
pyropa poxOynpov: Kat tarpov addov, ta epi 
KnAns yeypadora Kai Twa mept “Opnpov ovr- 
TeTaypévov: Kal erepov Awpixa mempaypatevjevov, 
e tA e A > bé be 
ws Atovdovos LoTopel. Epavoo évns O€ yat, 
Kalo Kat DaBwpivos ev TH dydon Ilavrodamijs 
voropias mapariferat, TodTov eivat Tov mpGirov 
évréyvws muKTevoavTa emi THS Oydons Kal TET- 
tapaxooTns *“OAvumiados, KounTHv Kat adAoupyida 
hopotvra: éxxpilévta 7 é€x TOV Taldwy Kat xAEva- 
obévra avrixa mpooPivat TOUS avopas Kau vuK AOL. 


48 SyAoiv dé Toro Kal Tovmiypappa Omep ETOLNGE 


Ocairnros: 
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school lasted until the ninth or tenth generation. 
For the last of the Pythagoreans, whom Aristoxenus 
in his time saw, were Xenophilus from the Thracian 
Chaleidice, Phanton of Phlius, and Echecrates, Diocles 
and Polymnastus, also of Phlius, who were pupils of 
Philolaus and Eurytus of Tarentum. 

There were four men of the name of Pythagoras 
living about the same time and at no great distance 
from one another: (1) of Croton, a man with 
tyrannical leanings ; (2) of Phlius, an athlete, some 
say a trainer; (3) of Zacynthus; (4) our subject, 
who discovered the secrets of philosophy [and taught 
them], and to whom was applied the phrase, ‘ The 
Master said” (pse dizit), which passed into a 
proverb of ordinary life. Some say there was also 
another Pythagoras, a sculptor of Rhegium, who is 
thought to have been the first to aim at rhythm and 
symmetry ; another a sculptor of Samos; another 
a bad orator; another a doctor who wrote on hernia 
and also compiled some things about Homer; and 
yet another who, so we are told by Dionysius, wrote 
a history of the Dorian race. -Eratosthenes says, 
according to what we learn from Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History, that the 
last-named was the first to box scientifically, in the 
48th Olympiad,? keeping his hair long and wearing 
a purple robe; and that when he was excluded 
with ridicule from the boys’ contest, he went at 
once to the men’s and won that; this is declared 
by Theaetetus’s epigram ? : 

¢ 588-584 B.c. >. Amth. Plam. tiie35. 
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Huéayopny Twa, [udayopyy, w Eeive, KOUNTHY, 
gOopevov TUKT IY EL Katexets Ldpuvov, 

Ilubayopys € eyo eu’ Ta 0 epya jLou el TW Epoto 
"Hieiwv, djces atrov amota réyew. 


Totrov 6 DaBwpives pjow ¢ Gpots xypyoacbar dia 
THs palnpwarinhs vAns, é€mt mAdov dé LwKparny 
KQL TOUS exe) mAnovdcavras, Kal peTa TAUT 
"AptototéAnv Kal Tovs aTwiKoUs. 

> \ \ \ \ > \ ~ > / 

Adda py Kat Tov otpavov mp@Tov svopacar 
KOOLOV Kal THY yhv oTpoyyvAnv: ws dé OeddpacTos, 

, e A / € } 7 
9 Ilappevidny: ws dé Zivwv, ‘Hoiodov. rovtTw 
\ > / , / > / 
pac avtimaparaccecdar KvAwva xabamep *Avti- 
Aoxov UwKparer. : 

"Et 6€ tod afAnrod Ilvfaydépov Kat tot’ 

eX€yeTo 70 EeTtiypappa: 


e f 3 3 J A w 
obTos muKTevawy €s “OAvpmia travow avyBos 


nAvbe Ilubaydopns 6 Kparew Udpuos. 
0 d€ piAdcogos Kal Woe EmreaTetre: 
IIu@ayopns *Ava€ever. 


“ Kai av, ® A@ore, et undev apetvwn Hs ITvbaye- 
pew yevenv Te Kal KA€os, wEeTAaVacTas av olyEO EK 
MiAjrou: viv 6€ KaTeptKer oe 1 TaTpdoUev evKdAeLa, 
Kal ewe O€ av KateipuKey “Avatysever éoxota. 

> A e aA e > , \ / > u > A 
El O€ UpEls OL OvyLGTOL Tas TOALaS EKAEifeTE, ATO 
pev avtéwy 6 KdopL0s alpeOjoeTar, emiKWwduVdTEpa 

> x. A \ b) / ” A 3 N \ 3 
500 auTjo. Ta ek Miydwv. ovre d€ ater Kadov atfepo- 
Noyéew pedcdwvdv re elvat TH maTpid. KadAAov. 


¢ As Favorinus seems to have paid special attention to 
discoveries and the invention of names (ef. ii. 1, 20, viii. 
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Know’st one Pythagoras, long-haired Pythagoras, 
The far-fam'd boxer of the Samians ? 

I am Pythagoras: ask the Flians 

What were my feats, thou’lt not believe the tale. 

Favorinus says that our philosopher used definitions 
throughout the subject matter of mathematics ; their 
use was extended by Socrates and his disciples, and 
afterwards by Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Further, we are told that he was the first to call 
the heaven the universe and the earth spherical,¢ 
though Theophrastus says it was Parmenides, and 
Zeno that it was Hesicd. It is said that Cylon was 
a rival of Pythagoras, as Antilochus ° was of Socrates. 

Pythagoras the athlete was also the subject of 
another epigram as follows ¢: 

Gone to box with other lads 
Is the lad Pythagoras, 


Gone to the games Olympian 
Crates’ son the Samian. 


The philosopher also wrote the following letter : 
Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


“wiiven you;O»most excellent of men, were you 
no better born and famed than Pythagoras, would 
have risen and departed from Miletus. But now 
your ancestral glory has detained you as it had 
detained me were I Anaximenes’s peer. But if you, 
the best men, abandon your cities, then will their 
good order perish, and the peril from the Medes will 
increase. For always to scan the heavens is not 
well, but more seemly is it to be provident for one’s 
12, 47, ix. 23, 34), it seems likely that he is our author’s 
acum here; so probably a different book of Favorinus 
is cited. 


> Apelt suggests Antiphon, comparing Xen. Jem. i. 6. 
¢ Hath. Plan. iii. 16. 
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Kal éyw dé ov mavTa TEpl TOUS E“ewuUTOD pUOoUS, 
> ‘ ‘ 3 / “A , b) > / 
aAAa Kat ev Todepo1s OVs dtadepovow és adAjdous 
"Tradidrar.’’ 


"Exrevon de zept [lvfayopov OveAnAvGapsev, Puteov 
Trepl Ttav eMoyipwv IlvOayopindv-: eB” ovs mrept 
TOV oTopadnv KaTa Twas PEepopeveany: eer 
ovTws e€aouev THY dtadoynv Tov akiwv Adyou 
ews “Emixovpov xala Kal mpoeipnKkapev. mept bev 
ovv Mceavoids kat TrdAavyous derAéypeba: AexTéov 
dé vov mept “EyzredoxA€ovs mp@rov' Kata yap 
twas IIv@aydpou diujKovgev. 


Ked. 8’. EMITEAOKAH® 


"EuzedoxAjs, ws dnaw “InmoBotos, Métwvos 
nv vios Tod ‘Eumedoxdéovs, “Axpayavrivos. To 
5° advo Kat Tipaios ev TH mevTeKaideKaTn Tov 
‘loropi@v <Aéyer mpoctoTtop&v> ezionwov avdpa 
yeyovevat Tov “EumedoxAea tov mammov Tod TonTod. 
a Kat “Eppuimzos Ta abra TovTw dnoiv. opoiws 

at “Hpaxdeidns ev T@ Ilepi voowr, oTt Aaumpas 
re oiKias inrotpopnkdros Tob mammov. Xéyet Oe 
Kal ‘Eparootevns ev tots *Odvpmtovixats THY 
mporny Kat €BoouynkooT HY ‘Ohvpreada VEVLKTKEV AL 
tov tod Mérwvos aatépa, paptupt ypwevos 
"AptototéAe. "“AzroAAddwpos 6 6 ypappmatiKds 
év Tots Xpovixots drnow ws 


jv pev Mérwvos vids, ets d€ Ooupiovs 
avrov vewotl mavTeA@s exTLiapEevous 
<o> Tradxos édOeitv dow. 
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mother country. For I too am not altogether in 
my discourses but am found no less in the wars 
which the Italians wage with one another.” 


Having now finished our account of Pythagoras, 
we have next to speak of the noteworthy Pyth- 
agoreans; after them will come the philosophers 
whom some denominate “ sporadic "’ [2.e. belonging to 
no particular school]; and then, in the next place, we 
will append the succession of all those worthy of notice 
as far as Epicurus, in the way that we promised. 
We have already treated of Theano and Telauges : 
so now we have first to speak of Empedocles, for 
some say he was a pupil of Pythagoras. 


CuapTeR 2. EMPEDOCLES (484-424 B.C.) 


Empedocles was, according to Hippobotus, the son 
of Meton and grandson of Empedocles, and was a 
native of Agrigentum. ‘This is confirmed by Timaeus 
in the fifteenth book of his Histories, and he adds 
that Empedocles, the poet’s grandfather, had been 
a man of distinction. Hermippus also agrees with 
Timaeus. So, too, Heraclides, in his treatise On 
Diseases,? says that he was of an illustrious family, 
his grandfather having kept racehorses. Eratosthenes 
also in his Olympic Victories records, on the authority _ 
of Aristotle, that the father of Meton was a victor 
in the 71st Olympiad.2 The grammarian Apollo- 
dorus in his Chronology tells us that 


He was the son of Meton, and Glaucus says he went to 
Thurii, just then founded.¢ 


ay, Gis ’ 496 B.c. ¢ 445-444 B.c. 
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ei?’ bmoPas: 
ot 0 ltaoTopobyTes, Ws Tepevyws olkoberv 
els Tas LupaKovoas per EKELVWY emoAepLet 
7™pos ‘A@nvaous Epol ne Tedéws ayvoetv 


oKovow: 7 yap ouKeT ay  TravTeA@s 
UTEPyEeynpaKkws, OEP ODYL HaiveTat. 


> / \ b / ”? € / 
AptorotéAns yap atrov, ett te ‘Hpakdeldns, 
e ? > ~ A / ¢€ \ \ 

e€nKovTa eT@v pyat TeTeAcuTHKEVaL. O SE <THV> 
/ \ e \ > 7 A 

pay Kat eBdounKkooTny “OdAvumidda veriknkws 


, / > ¢ ta 
KéeAnTL TOUTOUV TaTTOS HY OjLWVYLpPOS, 


ef 3 isd N A li e \ ~ 3 lA 
wot aua Kat Tov xpovov viro Tot “AzroAAodapou 
onpatveoba. 

53 Latupos 6 ev tots Brows dyno ote “EumedokdAns 
e\ \ Ss 3 4 / \ \ 3 \ 
vios pev nv “E€awérov, Kkatédume b€ Kal avTos 
e\ 3 / > / ~ 3 ~ 3 hi A 
viov “E€aiverov: emt te THS adtns *OAvpmddos Tov 
pev imma KeAqre VEVUKNKEVAL, Tov 6 viov avrTod 
man UE ws ‘HpaxAecdns ev TH Emrouy, Opope. 
eyo 6° edpov ev Tots ‘Yrropyjpace MaBwpivov ort 
kat Botv efvae tots JDewpots 6 “EumedoxAjs ék 
péduTos Kat adAditwv, Kat adeAdov eaye Kadd- 

, J >) e / ~ 3 ~ 

KpaTiony. TrAavyns 5° o ITubayopou mats ev TH 
Tpos DiAcAaov emaToAy dyno. tov “EumedoxAéa 
‘Apxwop.ov eivae viov. 

54 “Ore 6° wv “Axpayavtivos ex LuxeAdlas, adros 
evapxopevos TaV Kabapyuav draw: 


® pido. ot peya aotu Kata Eavbob ’Axpayavtos 
vaieT av axpa modes. 


KQL TA [LEV TrEpL TOU yevous avToU Tae. 
> ~ > 3 \ / / \ ~ 
Akotoa 6° atrov [Iv@aydpov Tipwaios dia Tis 
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Then farther on he adds: 


Those who relate that, being exiled from his home, he 
went to Syracuse and fought in their ranks against the 
Athenians seem, in my judgement at least, to be completely 
mistaken. For by that time either he was no longer living 
or in extreme old age, which is inconsistent with the story. 
For Aristotle and Heraclides both affirm that he 
died at the age of sixty. The victor with the riding- 
horse in the 71st Olympiad was 


This man’s namesake and grandfather, 


so that Apollodorus in one and the same passage 
indicates the date as well as the fact. 

But Satyrus in his Lives states that Empedocles was 
the son of Exaenetus and himself left a son named 
iixaenetus, and that inthe same Olympiad Empedocles 
himself was victorious in the horse-race and his son 
in wrestling, or, as Heraclides @ in his Epitome has it, 
in the foot-race. I found ® in the Memorabilia of 
Favorinus a statement that Empedocles feasted the 
sacred envoys on a sacrificial ox made of honey and 
barley-meal, and that he had a brother named 
Callicratides. Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, in 
his letter to Philolaus calls Empedocles the son of 
Archinomus. 

That he belonged to Agrigentum in Sicily he 
himself testifies at the beginning of his Purifications ¢ 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel. 
So much for his family. 

Timaeus in the ninth book of his Histories says he 


@ 7.e. Heraclides Lembus. 
taCy. Introd. psx. ¢ Fr. 112 D. 
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evaTys voTtopet, Aéywv oTt Katayvwobets emt 
AoyokAoTia Tore, Kaba Kat HAdtwv, tov oywv 
> , , ~ \ \ 3 A 
eKwAvVOn peTexew. pevnobar Sé Kal adrov Ilv8- 
ayopou AéyovTa: 


a 


/ ) , 7 ok , 2 7 
nv de TLS EV KELVOLOLVY AVIP TEPlLWALa ELOWS, 
a 


ds 67) eNKLOTOV TpaTridbwy exTHGATO TrACDTOV. 


¢ \ ~ 3 A > \ 4 > 
ot d€ todto eis Ilappevidny atdrov éyew ava- 
hépovTa. 

55 noi de Nedv@ns 6 OTL PEXpe @.AoAdov Kat ’Epze- 
doxd€ous eKOLVOVOUY ot Iv8ayopexot TOV Aoyuv. 
emet 0 adtos Oia THS ToUjoews edONJLOGiwoev avTa, 
vopov eGevro pyndevi peTadwoew emoToi@. TO O 
av7vo Kat [Adtwva mabetv dao Kal yap ToOTOV 
kwAvOfvac. Tivos pevTou ye adrav NKOUVGEV O 
"Epmredoxdjs, ovK etme: TH yap TEpupepopLevnv 
ws TyAavyous emLaToAny oTt Te petéayev ‘I7- 
macov Kat Bpovrivov, uy etvar a€tdmoTov. 

‘O d€ Ocodpaoros [Tappevidov gyot CnAwray 
avrov yeveoda Kal poyenT ny év Tols Troupact’ Kal 
yap exevov ev emeou tov Ilepi pvoews e€eveyKety 

? iZ4 \ 3 U ay 

56 Aoyov. “Epytmmos dé od Ilappevidov, Fevo- 
pavous S€é yeyovévar CnAwriv, @ Kat ovvdcatpipat 
Kal ppnoacbar tiv émozrolav: voTepov de Tots 
Ilu@ayopuxots evrvyetv. “AAKiddyas 8° ev TH 
DMvoikd dnow kata tTovs avtovs xpovovs Zjvwva 

i) 5 re > a II ‘Oo iQ’ o 
pmedoKAda axotoat Ilappevidou, cif” vore- 
pov amoxwpjnoa, Kat Tov pev Znvwva Kat totav 
~ \ A >) / ~ \ 
\ocodjoa, tov d¢€ *Ava€ayopov dtakotoa Kat 


@ Fr, 129 D. 
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was a pupil of Pythagoras. adding that, having been 
convicted at that time of stealing his discourses, he 
was, like Plato, excluded from taking part in the 
discussions of the school; and further, that Iim- 
pedocles himself mentions Pythagoras in the lines ¢: 


And there lived among them a man of superhuman know- 
ledge, who verily possessed the greatest wealth of wisdom. 


Others say that it is to Parmenides that he is here 
referring. 

Neanthes states that down to the time of 
Philolaus and Empedocles all Pythagoreans were 
admitted to the discussions. But when Empedocles 
himself made them public property by his poem, 
they made a law that they should not be imparted 
to any poet. He says the same thing also happened 
to Plato, for he too was excommunicated. But 
which of the Pythagoreans it was who had Empedocles 
for a pupil he did not say. For the epistle commonly 
attributed to Telauges and the statement that 
Empedocles was the pupil of both Hippasus and 
Brontinus he held to be unworthy of credence. 

Theophrastus affirms that he was an admirer of 
Parmenides and imitated him in his verses, for 
Parmenides too had published his treatise On Nature 
in verse. But Hermippus’s account is that he was 
an admirer not so much of Parmenides as of Xeno- 
phanes, with whom in fact he lived and whose 
writing of poetry he imitated, and that his meeting 
with the Pythagoreans was subsequent. Alcidamas 
tells us in his treatise on Physics that Zeno and 
Empedocles were pupils of Parmenides about the 
same time, that afterwards they left him, and that, 
while Zeno framed his own system, Empedocles 
became the pupil of Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 
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fe ~ ~ 
IIu@ayopou: Kat tod pev tHv cepvornta CynAdoat 
Tob Te Biov Kai TOU ayynpaTos, TOU bé THY dvoto- 
Aoytav. 
? A “A ~ 
AptototéAns 8 é€v 7@ LodiorH dyot wpatov 
3 4 e A e aA 4 A 
Eumedokr€a pyntopuxny evpeiv, Zyvwva de d1a- 
4 > A ~ 
Aextixnv. ev d€ 7H Ilepit mornradv dnow 6te Kat 
¢ \ e 3 ~ \ \ \ \ 
Opnpikos 0 *EumedoxAs Kal Sdewos mept THv 
a 4 A 
ppacw yéyovev, petadopntiKds TE WY Kal Tots 
adAois Tots mEpl ToLNnTLKHY emLTEvypacL XpweEVos’ 
A 4 ~A 
Kat d.oTe yparbavtos atrod Kai adda mounpata Thy 
A ave, 4 A 4 > > 4 
Te TOU =épEov didBaow Kai mpooipov ets >“AmoA- 
Awva, 7Ta00’ VaTepov KaTéKavaev adeAdyH Tis adTod 
av 4 (<4 ¢ 7 \ A , 
(7 Guyarnp, WS gnow lepavupos), TO {Lev TpoOt- 
pucov akovoa, 7a de [lepoixa BovdAnfetoa dia TO 
> i > / 4 A fd 
ateXetwra eivat. Kaflordov d€ dna Kat "pov ae 
3 A 4 \ 7 e 4 > 
auTov ypawat Kat moAiTLKOUS: HpaxActons -) 
Tob Lapamiwvos € ETEpoU gnaw elvat Tas rpuiyepSias. 
lepw@vupos d€ Tplol Kal TeTTApaKOVTa pyow 
evretuynKevat, NeavOns de véov ovTa yeypadevar 
\ A ¢€ 
TaS Tpaywolas Kal avTa@v énmTa’ evTeTUYNKEVAL. 
Myo. d€ Ldtupos ev rots Biows Sti Kal tatpos 
jv Kal pytwp aptotos. L'opyiay yotv tov Aeov- 
tivov avtod yevéobar pabyrnv, avdpa vrepéxovrTa 
év pntopikn Kat Téyvnv amodeAourora: ov dnaww 
> / > i A > 4 \ a 
AmoAAddwpos ev Xpovixots evvea mpos ots 
éxaTov €T7 Pidvat. Ttodrov Pdyaw o Latupos 
Aéyew ws abros mapein TH ’EprredoxXet yonrevovre. 
1AAG \ > \ } 4 ~ 4 3 N\A A 
aAAa Kat abrov da THY Tonpatwr errayyeAdcobat 
“A 4 A + 4 > e 
TovTo Te Kal GAAa mAciw, du’ av prot: 


1 girov érecra codd. : corr. Diels. 
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emulating the latter in dignity of life and bear- 
ing, and the former in his physical investiga- 
tions. 

Aristotle in his Sophist calls Empedocles the inventor 
of rheteric as Zeno.of dialectic. In his treatise 
On Poets he says that Empedocles was of Homer's 
schoo] and powerful in diction, being great in 
metaphors and in the use of all other poetical 
devices. He also says that he wrote other poems, 
in particular the invasion of Xerxes and a hymn 
to Apollo, which a sister of his (or, according to 
Hieronymus, his daughter) afterwards burnt. The 
hymn she destroyed unintentionally, but the poem 
on the Persian war deliberately, because it was 
unfinished. And in general terms he says he wrote 
both tragedies and political discourses. But Hera- 
clides, the son of Sarapion, attributes the tragedies 
to a different author. Hieronymus declares that he 
had come across forty-three of these plays, while 
Neanthes tells us that Empedocles wrote these 
tragedies in his youth, and that he, Neanthes, was 
acquainted with seven of them. 

Satyrus in his Lives says that he was also a 
physician and an excellent orator: at all events 
Gorgias of Leontini, a man pre-eminent in oratory 
and the author of a treatise on the art, had been 
his pupil. Of Gorgias Apollodorus says in_ his 
Chronology that he lived to be one hundred and nine. 
Satyrus quotes this same Gorgias as saying that he 
himself was present when Empedocles performed 
magical feats. Nay more: he contends that Empe- 
docles in his poems lays claim to this power and to 
much besides when he says @: 


or, Ui: 
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Pappaka 5° doce yeyGou Kak@v Kal ynpaos aAKap 
mevon], Emel povvep got eyo Kpavew Tade mavTa. 
mavoets 0 AKapLaTwY avewy pévos, ol T Em yatav 
opvUpevot Trvotato. KaTapOwvfovow apovpav™ 
\ , av > U f 7 > 9 4 
Kal madw, nv ebéAnoba, waXivrita mvevpaTt ema€éets: 
, o ee a ~ s > \ 
Onoers 8 €& GuBporo KeAawod Kaipiov avyjLov 
b) , 4 A \ > b) ~ f 
avOpwrots, Onoes d€ Kal €€ adypoto Pepetov 
pevpata devdpedUpeta, Ta T allept varnoovrat, 
d€ers 6° €€ ’Aidao KaTapOipevov pevos avdpos. 


\ \ A 4 > a > 4 A 
Dnoi 5é Kai Tipaos ev TH oKTwWKALOEKaTH KATA 
moNovs TpoTous TePavacbat Tov avdpa. Kal yap 
érnoiwy moTé ahodpHs mvevodvrwy ws Tovs 
KapTovs Avptvar, KeAevoas Ovous eKdaphvar Kal 
aoKovs Troinoa.” epi Tovs Aofovs Kal Tas aKpw- 
petas Ovétewe mpos TO ovdAdafety TO mvedpua- 
Angavros | d€ kwAvoavepav KAn Ojvae. “HpakAetdons 
TE EV TH Tepe vOowY enor Kal Mavoavig bh - 
nyjoacbat avrov Ta mEpl Thv amvouv. nv 8 o 
[avoavias, os pnow “Aptoturmos Kal Series 
épwevos adtot, @ 6 Kal 7a Llepi didcews 
TpooTrepuwynKeyv OUTWS* 


¢ 


Tlavoavin, od dé Krd61, Saidpovos ’Ayxitov vie. 
2 \ A > f > > \ > } 
GAAG Kal émtypappa Eels avTov emoinae: 
Ilavoaviny int pov €TT@VULLOV "Ayyxitou viov 
POT ‘AokAnmadyy TAT pts eOpepe Deda, 


6s moAAovs poyepotot papatvoevous Kaparotot 
horas anéaotpepev Depoehovyns advtwv. 


\ ~ ” ¢ ‘H r ‘Ss \ aw, 
THY YOUV G7TVOUV O PAKAELONS pyot TOLOUTOV TL 


1 dpovpas Clem. Tzetz. Chil. 906. 
2 roeicbac Cobet. 
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And thou shalt learn all the drugs that are a defence to 
ward off ills and old age, since for thee alone shall I accom- 
plish all this. ‘Thou shalt arrest the violence of the un- 
wearied winds that arise and sweep the earth, laying waste 
the cornfields with their blasts ; and again, if thou so will, 
thou shalt call back winds in requital. Thou shalt make 
after the dark rain a seasonable drought for men, and again 
after the summer drought thou shalt cause tree-nourishing 
streams to pour from the sky. Thou shalt bring back from 
Hades a dead man’s strength. 


Timaeus also in the eighteenth? book of his 
ITistories remarks that Empedocles has been admired 
on many grounds. For instance, when the etesian 
winds once began to blow violently and to damage 
the crops, he ordered asses to be flayed and bags to 
be made of their skin. These he stretched out here 
and there on the hills and headJands to catch the wind 
and, because this checked the wind, he was called the 
‘““wind-stayer.”’ Heraclides in his book On Diseases ® 
says that he furnished Pausanias with the facts about 
the woman in a trance. This Pausanias, according 
to Aristippus and Satyrus, was his bosom-friend, to 
whom he dedicated his poem On Nature thus ¢ : 


Give ear, Pausanias, thou son of Anchitus the wise! 
Moreover he wrote an epigram upon him ¢: 


The physician Pausanias, rightly so named, son of 
Anchitus, descendant of Asclepius, was born and bred at 
Gela. Many a wight pining in fell torments did he bring 
back from Persephone’s inmost shrine. 


At all events Heraclides testifies that the case of 


@ According to Beloch this should be the twelfth book ; 
cf. inf. § 66. 
bavae6 7 . Smt TD a Oi ur [oo 0) DF 
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elval, WS TplaKOVTA NuLéepas ovVTNpEly amvouv Kat 
GOPUKTOV TO o@pa: obev Kal etmrev adrov Kat 
in pov Kal pavtw, AapBavwv Gua Kal amo ToUTwY 
TOV OTiXWV: 


, ” \ a 3 4 

@® didot, ot péya aorv Kata Eavbob ’AxpayavTos 

/ 2 29) or 4 > ~ / ” 
valeT av aKpa 7 Tones, avabay peAednpLoves Epywv, 
YaipeT * eyo O° bpiv Jeos dpBporos, obKére Ovntos 
mwAcdpat [ETA TAO TETYLEVOS, WOTEP EOLKG, 
Tawlats TE TEplaTeTTOS OTEpeaiv TE Fadretots: 
Totow ap’ <evT > av ixwpat és aorea THAcCOdoVTA, 
> , 3 \ , u ¢ > & > @7 
avopacw noe yuvarét, ceBiComa: ot O° ap emrovTat 
puplot, e€epeovTes O77 pos KEepdos aTapmds: 
Ol ev pavToovvewy KEexXpnuevol, ol 6 emt vovcwy 
mavtolwy emvbovTo KAvew edynkea Bakw. 


Méyav dé tov “Axpdyavta eimety dnow' eet 
puupiddes avTov KaTwKouv odydonKovTa: Ofev Tov 
"EprredokAda eimetv, TpudwvtTwv attav, “ "AKxpa- 
yavtTivo. tpud@at pev ws avprov amolavovpeves, 
otkias 6€ KatacKevalovTat ws mavTa TOV xpovoVv 
Biwoopevor. ” 

Adrovs d€ TovTovs Tovs Kabappovs [ev] "Odvp- 
Tact papwojoa Aéyetar KAcowévy tov parbwoov, 
ws Kal PaPupivos ev “Amopvynpovedpacr. pnat 0 
avtrov Kal "ApiorotéAns éAcvlepov yeyovevar Kat 
maans apxns aAddtpiov, et ye THv Bactretay adTa@ 
loopevny mapntyoato, Kalamep Eavlos ev Tots 

1 After @not two mss. add Ilorayidd\a, which Diels explains 
as the corruption of a marginal scholion recording a variant 


‘* other copies read morayuév.” The reading morayév &dda is 
actually found in two mss. 


o'r. hie 
® According to the vulgate, an unknown writer Potamilla 
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the woman in a trance was such that for thirty days 
he kept her body without pulsation though she 
never breathed; and tor that reason Heraclides 
ealled him not merely a physician but a diviner as 
well, deriving the titles from the following lines also ¢: 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel, busied with goodly 
works, all hail! I go about among you an immortal god, 
no more a mortal, so honoured of all, as is meet, crowned 
with fillets and flowery garlands. Straightway as soon as 
I enter with these, men and women, into flourishing towns, 
I am reverenced and tens of thousands follow, to learn where 
is the path which leads to welfare, some desirous of oracles, 
others suffering from all kinds of diseases, desiring to hear 
a message of healing. 


Timaeus explains that he called Agrigentum great, 
inasmuch as it had 800,000 inhabitants.2 Hence 
Empedocles, he continues, speaking of their luxury, 
said, “The Agrigentines live delicately as if to- 
morrow they would die, but they build their houses 
well as if they thought they would live for ever.” 

It is said that Cleomenes the rhapsode recited 
this very poem, the Purifications, at Olympia*’: so 
Favorinus in his Memorabilia. Aristotle too declares 
him to have been a champion of freedom and averse 
to rule of every kind, seeing that, as Xanthus relates 
is the authority cited by Diogenes. Diels, however (/’rag. 
der Vorsokr. ii.2 p. 196), prefers the reading of two mss. 
moTamov GdXa (sc. Vrouvywara or dvriypagda Aéyer), regarding 
this as derived from a marginal note which was afterwards 
put in the text. In the Palatine ms. the gloss is orapév 
dé\\o. Apelt, however, suggests or’ duéXe, not as a scholium, 
but as part of the text. 

¢ Cf. Athenaeus xiv. 620 d, whence it appears that the 
ultimate authority is Dicaearchus; év ro ’ONvurixo, FHL. 
ii. p. 249, fr. 47. Here again a citation from Favorinus 
seems to disturb the context. 
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mmepl avrob A€yet, Thy Avro7nra dn Aovort mhéov 
ayam7aas. Ta 0 atta Kat Tiparos elpnKe, THY 
aiTiay aja mapareevos TOU On oT eKov elvat TOV 
avépa. dynat yap o7t KAnOeis vad Twos TaY 
dpxYovrwy <ws> mpoBatvovtos Tov deimvov TO TroTOV 
ovK elaehépeto, THY adAwv' HnovyalovTwr, pLd0- 
TOVI pws duarebets exeAevoev etapepew: 6 Oe 
KeKAnnas dvapreveww Epy TOV THS Bovdjs & UmNpET HY. 
ws € Tapeyéveto, eyeviOn ovptociapyos, Tot 
KEKANKOTOS OnAovore (Karaoriaavros, és vrreypa- 
PeTo Tupavvidos apxnv: exéAevae yap 7 mivew 7 
kataxetobae Tis Keparfs. TOTE bey. ovv 0 “Ky - 
medoKAns novyace: TH 5 voTEpaia eioayayay Ets 
SucaornpLov dmeKTewe KaTaducaoas dpuporepous, 
Tov Te KAnTOPA Kal TOV GUETOGiApyYOV. GpXT [EV 
obv avT@ THs ToATEias TOE. 

ITaAw 6 “Akpwvos TOU tar pod TOTTOV airobvros 
Tapa THs Bovdjs Els KATACKEUHV TATPWOU pLV7)- 
patos dua THY EV Tots tarpots aK poTyTa. TrapeABoy 
6 "EumedoxdAns éexwdvoe, ta T aAAa Epi tooTHTOS 
duadexOets Kal Tt Kal ToLodTOV epwryaas: “ Ti o 
emuypayopev €Aeyetov; 7 TovTO; 


+ ] \ wv 29 a \ ” 
axpov tatpov “Axpwv’ ’Akpayavtivov tratpos “Akpov 
KPUTTEL KpyLVOS AkKpos TaTpiOOSs aKpoTAaTNS.— 


\ A \ , 4 ? , 

Ties d€ Tov SeVTEpoV OTixoV OUTW TpoPEepovTat, 
3 4 ‘ ~ 7, wv , 
akpoTaTns Kopudys TUuBos akpos KaTéxeEL. 
~ , U \ > 

TovTO Twes Luypwvidov gaa eivar. 


1 6’ d\Awy codd.: darradéwyv conj. Apelt. 
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in his account of him, he declined the kingship when 
it was offered to him, obviously because he preferred 
a frugal life. With this Timacus agrees, at the same 
time giving the reason why Empedocles favoured 
democracy, namely, that, having been invited to dine 
with one of the magistrates, when the dinner had 
gone on some time and no wine was put on the table, 
though the other guests kept quiet, he, becoming 
indignant, ordered wine to be brought. Then the 
host confessed that he was waiting for the servant 
of the senate to appear. When he came he was 
made master of the revels, clearly by the arrangement 
of the host, whose design of making himself tyrant 
was but thinly veiled, for he ordered the guests 
either to drink wine or have it poured over their 
heads. For the time being Empedocles was reduced 
to silence ; the next day he impeached both of them, 
the host and the master of the revels, and secured 
their condemnation and execution. This, then, was 
the beginning of his political career. 

Again, when Acron the physician asked the council 
for a site on which to build a monument to his father, 
who had been eminent among physicians, Empedocles 
came forward and forbade it in a speech where he 
enlarged upon equality and in particular put the 
following question : “‘ But what inscription shall we 
put upon it? Shall it be this ? 


Acron the eminent physician of Agrigentum, son of Acros, 
is buried beneath the steep eminence of his most eminent 
native” tity 2” ¢ 
Others give as the second line : 

Is laid in an exalted tomb on a most exalted peak. 


Some attribute this couplet to Simonides. 
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66 “Yorepov 5° 6 *"EpredoKAns Kal TO TOV xiAiwv 
abpo.ca KatéAvoe ovveoros emi €Ty Tpia, woTeE 
oB povov jv Tav TAovoiwy, aAAa Kal TaY Ta 

\ / 4 / / > “~ / 
OnporiKa PpovovvTwy. oO ye ToL Tiparos ev 7H} vo 

/ 4s b] =~ 
Kat up’, moAddKis yap adrod pvnpoveder, pyow 
évavtiay éoynkévat yropnv adrov' tH modAureia 
haivecbau: <éorw>*® dzov 8 adaldva Kat diAavTov 
> ~ / aA ” A ~ 
év TH Toinoer [tor Tis av]: pyar yodr, 
/ > 3 \ 5° ¢ A A \ 4 ? / @ \ 
yatper: eyw d° vuty Beds apBpotos, odKEéTt Fvntos 
mwActuat, 
Kal Ta €€ns. Kal” dv dé ypovov emednpwer OAup- 
Tiacw, ematpodys néwotTo mAelovos, wore pn- 
devos étépov pveiav yiveoBar ev rats optdAtats 
tocavTny conv ’Euzredoxréovs. 

aye 4 ~ 3 / >] 

67 “Yortepov pévto. tot *“Axpayavtos oik<7>lo- 
uLevov,® avtéaTynaay avTov 7H Kalodw ot TV ExPpayv 
amoyovot dudtrep eis IleAomdvyncov amoxwpyoas 
éreXeuTyGEv. od TapnKe 5° ode TodTov 6 Tiwwr, 
> > #9) >] ~ / / 

GAN’ &8 adbrot Kabamnterat A€ywv: 
Kat "EpzredoxAns ayopaiwv 
ee ¢ Soe / a 4 

AnknTHs emewv’ ooa O° Eabeve, TOcaa SuetAev, 

’ A Geeta > \¢ copes “\p 

apxya@v os® dvebynk’ apxas emidevéas adAwv. 

\ \ ~ tA ld / >? 3 ~ 4 
Ilepi d€ tot Pavarou duadopos eat avrod Adyos. 
1 After airov Diels proceeds: <éy> re 77 TronTela <Kail év TH 


wowjoe.’ Omou mev yap KET pLov Kal €mvetk7> paiverGa, bmov 6é 
aha fova kal piravurov [ev r7 moto): gyol yotv Kr. 


2 éorw add. Richards, 3 oikifouévov vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
4 rocodde elev vulg.: rooodd’ éethev Diels: récca dtetrev 
Apelt. 5 dpxew, as Diels. 
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VIII. 66-67. EMPEDOCLES 


Subsequently Empedocles broke up the assembly 
of the Thousand three years after it had been set 
up, which proves not only that he was wealthy but 
that he favoured the popular cause. At all events 
Timaeus in his eleventh and twelfth books (for he 
mentions him more than once) states that he seems 
to have held opposite views when in public life and 
when writing poetry.* In some passages one may see 
that he is boastful and selfish. At any rate thesé 
are his words : ® 


All hail! I go about among you an immortal god, no 

more a mortal, etc. 
At the time when he visited Olympia he demanded 
an excessive deference, so that never was anyone 
so talked about in gatherings of friends as Empedo- 
cles. 

Subsequently, however, when Agrigentum came 
to regret him, the descendants of his personal 
enemies opposed his return home; and this was 
why he went to Peloponnesus, where he died. Nor 
did Timon let even him alone, but fastens upon him 
in these words : ¢ 

Empedocles, too, mouthing tawdry verses ; to all that had 


independent force, he gave a separate existence; and the 
principles he chose need others to explain them. 


As to his death different accounts are given. 


¢ This emphasis on the political leanings of Empedocles, 
backed by the authority of Timaeus, looks strange after the 
anecdote, also from Timaeus, of §§ 64, 65, nor is it clear that 
the attack on the close oligarchical corporation of the 
Thousand really took place at a later date (torepov). That 
D. L. is working in two passages of Timaeus, in the second 
of which the first is not pre-supposed, is an obvious sugges- 
tion. 

Peremte dD, ile rake gel DE 
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°“H / \ \ \ \ ~ wv Ul 
pakAeidys ev yap Ta TEpL THs amvou dinynoa- 
e 20 4 @ > } An 3 r \ 
pevos, ws edo€ac8n *EuedonAfs amroatetAas Thy 
vexpav avOpwrov Caoav, dnotv ort Ovoiay ovv- 
etéAer mpos TM evovavaxtos ayp@. avvexéxAnvto 
de TaV didAwy tiwés, ev ols Kai Ilavoavias. etra 
\ \ > U ¢ \ wv i 2 
peta THV evdwytav ot pev ardor xwpiabévTes av- 
eTavov70, ot pev U0 Tots d€vOpors os aypob Tapa 
ELLEVOU, ot 0 om BovdAowTo, attos 5° ewewev emt 
Tob ToTov eh obmEep KaTEKEKNITO. WS O° nLEpas 
yevnbetons efaveornoar, oux nopeOn povos. on- 
Toupevou O€ Kal TOV olKeTaV dvaKpwop.evey Kal 
packovTwy pn eldévat, eis Tis En pecwy vuKTa@v 
puvis wmepeyelovs akodcat mpooxadouperns 
zB } >| id op ed ae) \ ¢e 4 “ ? 4 
pemedokAéa, ett efavactas ewpaKévar b&s oupa- 
vLov Kal Aapmadev deyyos, adXo dé pndev- Tav © 
em T@ yevonevw exmrAayevTwr, karaBas 0 6 Ilavoa- 
vias erepibe Twas CnTHoOVTas. Vatepov dé éxwdAve 
TouTpaypovetv, ddokwyv evyns a&va ovpBeBnKevar 
Kat Qvew atT@ deity xabamepet yeyovor eQ@. 
“Eppumos dé dnow UdvOedy twa ’Akpayavrivyy 
amnAmiopevyy t70 Tov latp@v Depametoa avTov 
Kal da TodTO THY Ouvaciav émuTedciv: Tovs dé KAy- 
Gévras elvat mpos tTovs dydonKovTa. ‘ImmdBoros 
d€ dyow e€avacravTa avrov woevKEevar ws emt 
Thy Aitvny, eita mapayevopevov emt TOUS KpaTHpas 
“~ \ > / A > ~ , 
TOU mupos evarécbat Kau apaviajvar, BovAojevov 
THY mept avdrod diunv BeBarmoar ore yeyovor feos, 
votepov d€ yuwaobnvat, avappimiobetons adbrod puds 


¢ In the list of the writings of Heraclides of Pontus (see 
v. 86 sqq.) occurs Ilepi rév év géov, a dialogue on a similar 
subject, if not actually identical, with Ilepl rs dmvov. In the 
latter Pausanias was one of the characters; see next note. 
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VILL. 67-69. EMPEDOCLEES 


Thus Heraclides,* after telling the story of the 
woman in a trance, how that Empedocles became 
famous because he had sent away the dead woman 
alive, goes on to say that he was offering a sacrifice 
close to the field of Peisianax. Some of his friends 
had been invited to the sacrifice, including Pausanias. 
Then, after the feast, the remainder of the company 
dispersed and retired to rest, some under the trees 
in the adjoining field, others wherever they chose, 
while Empedocles himself remained on the spot 
where he had reclined at table. At daybreak all 
got up, and he was the only one missing. A search 
was made, and they questioned the servants, who 
said they did not know where he was. Thereupon 
someone said that in the middle of the night he 
heard an exceedingly loud voice calling Empedocles. 
Then he got up and beheld a light in the heavens 
and a glitter of lamps, but nothing else. His hearers 
were amazed at what had occurred, and Pausanias 
came down and sent people to search for him. But 
later he bade them take no further trouble, for things 
beyond expectation had happened to him, and it 
was their duty to sacrifice to him since he was now 
a god. 

Hermippus tells us that Empedocles cured 
Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum, who had been 
given up by the physicians, and this was why he 
was offering sacrifice, and that those invited were 
about eighty in number. Hippobotus, again, asserts 
that, when he got up, he set out on his way to 
Etna; then, when he had reached it, he plunged 
into the fiery craters and disappeared, his intention 
being to confirm the report that he had become 
a god. Afterwards the truth was known, because 
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~ / 7” \ 7 ¢ A 
TOY Kpynmidwv: yadkds yap efioTo tmodetoba. 
apos TovO’ 6 Ilavoavias avréAeye. 

? 

Avédwpos 8’ 6 Egeéouos TEpl ‘Avagyavdpou 

ypapuv pyaw ore TOUTOV elyAwKel, TpaytKov 
aoKk@v topov Kat ceuvnv avadaBwyv éobAra. Tots 
LeAwovvtiows eumeaovTos Aoysod bua Tas amo Tov 
TOpPAaKElJLeVvoU TOTALOD SuTwOlas, WaTE Kal avTOUS 

\ \ A A ~ 

h0cipecbar Kat Tas yuvaikas dvoToKely, emiwoncat 
Tov *EuedoxAéa Kal dvo Twas moTapov’s TeV 
auveyyus emayayely idtats damdvais: Kal KaTa- 

tA ~ N ¢€ tA ef AY vA 
ptEavta yAvKjvar Ta pevpata. ovrw 67 AjEavTos 
tod Aoywod Kal TaV NeAwovvTiwy edwYoupevwv 
TOoTé Tapa TH ToTam@, emupavyva. tov “Ep- 

> A 
medoKAéa’ Ttovs 6 e€avacravTas mpooKuvety Kal 
mpocevxyec0ar Kabarepet Oe. Tavtnv obv OédAovrTa 

~ A 4 3 \ ~ 3 7 
BeBar@oar tHv diadnyuv ets to zip evarécbar. 
toutois 6° evayTiobrat Tiatos, pnta@s A€ywv as 
é€eywpnoev eis LeAozévvncov Kat TO Gtvodov obK 

) ~ a ) ~ \ \ 4 Mv 
éxavnAbev’ obev abrtot Kat tHv TeAevTHVY adnAoV 
> \ \ \ e , \ > saat, 
eivar. mpos b€ Tov “HpakdAeiénv Kat e€ ovdowaros 
TOLELTAL THY avTippyow ev TH LO'* Lupakoaidyv Te 
yap elvar Tov IlevovdvaxTa Kat aypov odK Exe eV 
"Axpayavtt: Ilavoaviay te pvnpetov <av> memoln- 

ld ~ f l4 v 4 nv 
Keval TOU giro, TOLOUTOV d.ado0evros Aoyouv, 7 
aya\warvov | Teh _onKov ola Beod: Kat yap aAovatov 
civac. ““ma@s otv,’ yaw, “els Tovs KpaTHpas 


@ dvréheye. The imperfect tense is convincing proof that 
D. L. (or his source) is drawing upon the dialogue, and not 
narrating facts as a historian; D. I.. must be giving a large 
extract from the dialogue Ilepi rs davov, beginning in the 
second paragraph of §67. Only D. L. has inserted, in § 69, 
(1) a note from Hermippus and (2) a résumé from Hippobotus 
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VIII. ‘69-71. “EMPEDOCLES 


one of his slippers was thrown up in the flames; it 
had been his custom to wear slippers of bronze. 
To this story Pausanias is made (by Heraclides) 
to take exception.* 

Diodorus of Ephesus, when writing of Anaximander, 
declares that Empedocles emulated him, displaying 
theatrical arrogance and wearing stately robes. We 
are told that the people of Selinus suffered from 
pestilence owing to the noisome smells from the river 
hard by, so that the citizens themselves perished 
and their women died in childbirth, that Empedocles 
conceived the plan of bringing two neighbouring 
rivers to the place at his own expense, and that by 
this admixture he sweetened the waters. When in 
this way the pestilence had been stayed and the 
Selinuntines were feasting on the river bank, 
Empedocles appeared ; and the company rose up 
and worshipped and prayed to him as to a god. 
It was then to confirm this belief of theirs that he 
leapt into the fire. These stories are contradicted 
by Timaeus, who expressly says that he left Sicily 
for Peloponnesus and never returned at alluwiad 
this is the reason Timaeus gives for the fact that 
the manner of his death is unknown. He replies 
to Heraclides, whom he mentions by name, in his 
fourteenth book. Pisianax, he says, was a citizen 
of Syracuse and possessed no land at Agrigentum. 
Further, if such a story had been in circulation, 
Pausanias would have set up a monument to his 
friend, as to a god, in the form of a statue or shrine, 
for he was a wealthy man. “ How came he,’ adds 
Timaeus, ‘‘ to leap into the craters, which he had 


of the very passage in the dialogue Ilepi ris drvov with which 
DD. L. has been dealing in §§ 67-69. 
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” a € , ” IO\ t \ 
nAato wy <ws> avveyyus ovTwy oddE pivEelav TOTE 
> U/ 
€metroinro; teteAeUTnKev otv ev IleAotovvyjow. 
WY \ Ul ? 3 ~ \ f @ F 
ovdev 5€ mapddofov tadov atvrot pn paivecbar 
\ \ ” ~ aE A 7 > \ € 
pndée yap ad\Awy moAAdv.”’ Tovadra Twa elTwv oO 
qi > / ¢¢ 3 \ A / > ‘H 
iwatos émupeper: “ adda dra mavrTos eoTw “Hpa- 
/ ~ / ee ~ ? 
KAeidns ToLovTos TapadokoAdyos, Kal €x THS ceAHvns 
TeTTWKEVAL AVOpwrroV Aéyov 
‘ImaoBotos dé pnow OTL avd pias eye ahup.- 
pLevos ‘Epedonheous EKELTO 7 pOTEpov prev ev 
"Axpadyavrt, vorepov b€ mp0 ToD “Pwyaiwy Bovrev- 
, > Ud i / b) \ > ran 
Tynplov axkddAvdos SynAovete petabévrwyv adbrov éxel 
‘Pwyaiwy' ypamTat pev yap etkoves Kal vov 
4 T 4 > e \ € \ \ 
mepipepovtar. Neavins 6’ 6 Kudixnvos 6 Kat epi 
~A ~ > a, la ? 
tav Ilv@ayopixav etrav dnor Mérwvos teAevTH- 
GavTos Tupavvidos apynv vrodvecOar: eita Tov 
"EpmredoxAéa melcat TOUS “Axpayavrivous Tav- 
cacbae pev THY oTdoewv, ladTnTa be TroAruKTy 
aoKelv. 
"Erte te moAAas THv TroAtTibwv ampoikous drap- 
, ~ 
xovcas avrov mpotkioa d.a Tov mapévTa mAobToV: 
610 67) mopdupav te avadaPeiv adrov Kai atpdduov 
> , ~ e a > 3 
emBéobar xpuvcodv, ws DaBwpivos ev *Amouvn- 
povevacw: éTu T éuBddas yadKds Kal oréeppa 
AcAdixov. Kon te wv ad7@ Babeia Kal zatdes 
> 4 \ > \ > A \ >4? e AQ 
akoAovor' Kai avdros aet oKxvlpwaos éd’ évds 
s ~ X ~ ~ 
oXnLATOS HY. TowodTos bn mponer, THY moALToV 
evTuyovTwy Kal TobT a€wwodvTwv otovel Bacirelas 
TWOS Tapaanpov. voTepov de dia TLvVAa TraviyupW 
mopevojevov em apatyns ws ets Meoonvny meceiv 
Kal Tov pynpov KAdcat: voonoavta 8 ék Tovrov 
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VIII. 71-73. EMPEDOCLES 


never once mentioned though they were not far off ? 
He must then have died in Peloponnesus. It is not 
at all surprising that his tomb is not found; the 
same is true of many other.men.” After urging 
some such arguments Timaeus goes on to say, 
“ But Heraclides is everywhere just such a collector 
of absurdities, telling us, for instance, that a man 
dropped down to earth from the moon.” 

Hippobotus assures us that formerly there was in 
Agrigentum a statue of Empedocles with his head 
covered, and afterwards another with the head un- 
covered in front of the Senate House at Rome, 
which plainly the Romans had removed to that site. 
For portrait-statues with inscriptions are extant even 
now. Neanthes of Cyzicus, who tells about the 
Pythagoreans, relates that, after the death of Meton, 
the germs of a tyranny began to show themselves, 
that then it was Empedocles who persuaded the 
Agrigentines to put an end to their factions and 
cultivate equality in politics. . 

Moreover, from his abundant means he bestowed 
dowries upon many of the maidens of the city who 
had no dowry. No doubt it was the same means 
that enabled him to don a purple robe and over it 
a golden girdle, as Favorinus relates in his Memo- 
rabilia, and again slippers of bronze and a Delphic 
laurel-wreath. He had thick hair, and a train of 
boy attendants. He himself was always grave, and 
kept this gravity of demeanour unshaken. In such 
sort would he appear in public; when the citizens 
met him, they recognized in this demeanour the 
stamp, as it were, of royalty. But afterwards, as 
he was going in a carriage to Messene to attend 
some festival, he fell and broke his thigh; this 
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TedevT Hoa érav én7ta Kat éBdourKovta. etvar 
0° avTov Kal Tabor € Ev Meydpots. 
ITept dé TOY eT@V “ApiatoréAns dvadeperat: 
un yap exetvos eSnkovr’ €T@v avTov tehevtijoae: 
de evvea Kal éxaTov. yKuale d€ KaTa THY 
\ 2 Ul 
a Kat oydonkooTny “OdAvumidda. An- 
pntpios & 6 Tporljnos & 7@ Kata codiotav 
4 A 3 \ pn <4 
BiBAiw dyow adtrov cal’ “Opnpov 


axbdprevov Bpoxov aliuv ad oy Noto Kpavetns 
avxev’ atoKpeuacat, puynv & “Aiddade KateABetv. 


Ez de ~ / T r / bd) Ac 
vy d€ T@ Tpoepnpevw TrnrAavyous emoroAtw 
Aéyerar atvrov eis Oadarrav Und yhpws odvobovTa 
TeAcvTHoal. Kal TatTa pev Tept TOU DavaTou Kal 
TooauUTa. 

Déperat d€ Kal Tov ets avrov ev TH Tlappéerpw 
CKWTTLKOV [LéV, TOUTOV O EXOV TOV TpOTOV: 


Kat ov wot, ‘EpmeddKkAas, duepy ddAoyi o@pa 
kalmpas 
mip a.7r0 KpnTTpov ExTTLES abavarwv* 
otvK Eepéw d OTL cavTov eK Bares € es poov Aizv7s, 
aAAa Aabeiv eBéAwv EuTreces ovK €OeAwr. 


Kat addo- 
vat pnv "EuredokAna Oavetvy Adyos ws oT apaéys 
EKTTEGE Kal penpov KAaGaaTO deEtTEpoV’ 
el O€ TUpOS KpNTHpas €ajAaTo Kai mle TO CHv, 
~ nn ww > 9» , 4 “~ / 
mas av er év Meyapots deixvuTo Tobde Taos; 


> / > ») ~ / ~ \ > / 
Eédner 8° ad7@ Tad€- croxeta prev eivar TéTTApA, 
~ i) ~ ply / } M At Q’ he 4 a \ 
Top, vowp, yiv, adépa: Didtay O 7 avyKpiverar Kat 
, A a i 
Neixos @ dtaxpivetar. Pyat O° ovTw: 
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VIII. 73-76. EMPEDOCLES 


brought an illness which caused his death at the age 
of seventy-seven. Moreover, his tomb is in Megara. 

As to his age, Aristotle’s account is different, for 
he makes him to have been sixty when he died ; 
while others make him one hundred and nine. He 
flourished in the 84th Olympiad.* Demetrius of 
Troezen in his pamphlet Against the Sophists said of 
him, adapting the words of Homer ® : 


He tied a noose that hung aloft from a tall cornel-tree and 
thrust his neck into it, and his soul went down to Hades. 


In the short letter of Telauges which was mentioned 
above © it is stated that by reason of his age he 
slipped into the sea and was drowned. Thus and 
thus much of his death. 

There is an epigram of my own on him in my 
Pammetros in a satirical vein, as follows @ : 

Thou, Empedocles, didst cleanse thy body with nimble 
flame, fire didst thou drink from everlasting bowls.* I will 
not say that of thine own will thou didst hurl thyself into 


the stream of Etna; thou didst fall in against thy will when 
thou wouldst fain not have been found out. 


And another /?: 


Verily there is a tale about the death of Empedocles, how 
that once he fell from a carriage and broke his right thigh. 
But if he leapt into the bowls of fire and so took a draught 
of life, how was it that his tomb was shown still in Megara ? 


His doctrines were as follows, that there are four 
elements, fire, water, earth and air, besides friendship 
by which these are united, and strife by which they 
are separated. These are his words 9 : 


@ d44-—4e41 3B.c. > Odes SiS. aE ANTES ee 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 128. € 7.e. the craters of Etna. 
t Pint. Pal. vii. 124. 9 Fr. 6 DD. 
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Levs apyns “Hpn te pepeaBros 70° "A tOwveds 
Nijotis 8, 7 Saxpvois Téyyer Kpovvwua Bpdorevov: 


Ata pev TO mp Aéywv, “Hpnv de THY yA, “Aidwvea 
d€ TOV cepa, Nijorw d€ TO vdwp. 
c¢ \ 
Kai tatra,’ gdynoiv, “ adAdrrovra Sd.apitrepes 
ovoaua Anye, ws av aidtov THs ToLta’Tns dta- 
KOOLLnTEWS OVENS’ ETUpEepe your: 


” A / la > > 3) ¢ 

aAAote ev Dirdrynte cuvepxopuev’ eis Ev amavta, 

” > a OL > 7 / eae ” 
aAdote 5° av dix’ Exacta popedpeva Neixeos €xOet. 


Kai tov prev nArév dynot mupos abpo.opa péya Kat 
Tis oeAnvns petlev Thy de oeAnvynv dicKoeLdn, 
avrov dé Tov ovpavoy kpvotaAdoeto7. Kal THD 
wuynv mavtota elon Cow Kat duTa@v evdvecbar: 
gdyat yoov: 

707 yap mor eyo yevopny Kobpos TE Kopy TE 

dpvos T olwvds Te Kat e€ados Eumupos* txBus. 


Ta pev odv Ilepi dvcews atT@ kat ot Kafappoi eis 
émn Tetvovat trevrakicxiAua, 6 de ‘larpixos Adyos 
els Emm e€aKdota. mepi d€ THY Tpaywoiwv Tpo- 
ELpnKapev. 


Ked. y’. EMIXAPMOZ 


’"Exixappos “HAobadots Kéos. kat obros jKovce 
[[vBayopov. Tpysnveatos oi drrdpxev annvexOn 
THs Luxeias ets Meéyapa, evred0ev oe ets Lupa- 
KOUVGGS, WS pyar Kal avTos ev Tots cuyypappacw. 
Kal AUT@ El TOU avdOpiavTos emuyeéypamTat TOE: 

1 €umopos is found Athenaeus viii. 365. The true reading 
€XXomos in Clem. Strom. vi. 24. 
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VIII. 76-78. EMPEDOCLES—EPICHARMUS 


Shining Zeus and life-bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis, 
who lets flow from her tears the source of mortal life, 


where by Zeus he means fire, by Hera earth, by 
Aidoneus air, and by Nestis water. 

*‘And their continuous change,” he says, “ never 
ceases, @ as if this ordering of things were eternal. 
At all events he goes on ?: 


At one time all things uniting in one through Love, at 
another each carried in a different direction through the 
hatred born of strife. 


The sun he calls a vast collection of fire and 
larger than the moon; the moon, he says, is of the 
shape of a quoit, and the heaven itself crystalline. 
The soul, again, assumes all the various forms of 
animals and plants. At any rate he says ©: 


Before now I was born a boy and a maid, a bush and a 
bird, and a dumb fish leaping out of the sea. 


His poems On Nature and Purifications run to 
5000 lines, his Discourse on Medicine to 600. Of the 
tragedies we have spoken above. 


Carter 3. EPICHARMUS (c. 550-460 B.c.) 


Epicharmus of Cos, son of Helothales, was another 
pupil of Pythagoras. When three months old he was 
sent to Megara in Sicily and thence to Syracuse, 
as he tells us in his own writings. On his statue 
this epigram is written ¢ : 


err. w7. OT. Pere ti. To. 
ower, 117 DB. @ Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 
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el Tt mapaAAdcoe: dacbwv péyas adios aoTpwv 
Kal 7OVTOS ToTapL@v peilov’ exer SUVapL, 

pap TocovTov éya codia mpoeyew “Emiyappov, 
ov maTpis €oTepavwo ade LupaKooiwv. 

ovTOs UTopvypaTa katad€hourev ev ots puarohoyel, 

yruporoyel, iarporoyet: Kal Tapaortxioa ye ev 

Tots metorous TOV UTOpYN LATO TETFOLNKED, ois 

Ovacagel ¢ ort éavTod €oTt Ta Guyypaypata. Provs 

0° eTn EvevnKOVTA KaTEOTpEWpeV. 


Ke. 8’. APXYTAS 
‘Apxvtas Mvyoayopou Tapavrivos, ¢. ws be “Apioro- 


fevos, ‘Eorcaiou, [Tvfayopuxos Kal avTOS. ovT0s 
te Re a pvodpevos dt émotoAns mapa 
J 4 3 > A ] Ul A 
Avovvatov peMovr dvatpetobac. eVavpaleTo de 
Kat mapa Tots TroMAots emt man aper hy. Kal 67) 
emraxts TaV TONTaV E€oTpaTHyNGE, TOV aAXov pL} 
mA€ov eviavTod oTpaTnyovvTwy dia TO KwAvVEW TOV 
~ 4 > 

vopov. mpos tobrov Kat [lAatwv yeypadev em- 
atoAas Ovo, EmeldnTrEep avT@ TmpoTEpos eyeypadet 
TOUTOV TOV TpOTTOV" 

“’Apxtras TAdtwvr dyraivew. 

an” ~ 4 is 4 3 4 3 ~ e) 

Kad@s moves OTL atroTéhevyas eK Tas appw- 
oTlas’ TAUTA yap avTds TU éméoTaAKas Kal TOL TeEpt 
Aapioxov amayyedov. Tept O€ TOV dTropyywaTov 
emrepeAnOnpes KaL avi AGopes ws Aevxaves Kal 

TA 
eveTUXOMES Tots "OxKérdw exyOvols. TO pev QV 
ITept vow Kat Baotdnias Kai “Oovdratos Kal Tas 
T® TavTos yevéows avroi 7 Exoues Kal TW a7- 
coTdAKkapes* Ta S€ Aoita ovToL viv ya Svvarat 
e ~~ 3 / e A Ld ” 
evpeOjpev, at d€ Ka evpeOH, HEEL TOL. 
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If the great sun outshines the other stars, 

If the great sea is mightier than the streams, 
So Epicharmus’ wisdom all excelled, 

Whom Syracuse his fatherland thus crowned. 


He has left memoirs containing his physical, ethical 
and medical doctrines, and he has made marginal 
notes in most of the memoirs, which clearly show 
that they were written by him. He died at the age 
of ninety. 


Cuaprer 4. ARCHYTAS (fourth century B.c.) 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnesagoras or, if 
we may believe Aristoxenus, of Hestiaeus, was 
another of the Pythagoreans. He it was whose 
letter saved Plato when he was about to be put to 
death by Dionysius. He was generally admired for 
his excellence in all fields ; thus he was generalissimo 
of his city seven times, while the law excluded all 
others even from a second year of command. We 
have two letters written to him by Plato, he having 
first written to Plato in these terms : 


« Archytas wishes Plato good health. 

“You have done well to get rid of your ailment, 
as we learn both from your own message and 
through Lamiscus that you have: we attended to 
the matter of the memoirs and went up to Lucania 
where we found the true progeny of Ocellus [to 
wit, his writings]. We did get the works On Law, 
On Kingship, Of Piety, and On the Origin of the 
Universe, all of which we have sent on to you; but 
the rest are, at present, nowhere to be found; if 
they should turn up, you shall have them.” 
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*Qd_ pev 6 *Apytras: 6 dé TlAarwv avtem- 


tA ~ A tA 
oTéAAet TOUTOV TOV TpOTrov" 


€¢ IIA Ud 7A 7 Ss / 
atwv “Apyvrta «v0 mparrew. 

cs Ta prev Tapa goo eAGovra VTOMYHLAT A Favpa- 
oTas cdopevot Te eAaBopev Kal Tob ypapayros aura 
HyaoOnpev ws eve pddworTa, Kal edogev nptv avnp 

540s exeivoy Tov mada Tmpoyovey Aéyovrau 
yap On ot _avopes ottot Mupator «ivar- obtot 3° 
noav Tav ém Aaopedovros e€avacravrwy Tpwwv 
dvopes dyabot, ws 0 TapadedoMevos pobos dnAot. 
Ta, d€ Tap" epo0 vTopyn ara, TEpt wv eméaretdas, 
ixav@s bev ovmw EXEL Ws O€ TOTE TUYXAaVEL EXOVTA 
améoTtaAka gor. epi dé THs PudaKkns apdortepot 
ovpgwvoduev, woTe ovdev Set mrapaxedeveoOar. 
Eppwao. 


Kat dde pev zpos adAdAndovs atrois exovow ai 
emoToAa. 

Teydvacr 8° “Apytra: rérrapes: mp@tos avros 
ovTos, devTEpos MurtAnvaios jLovaKos, TplTos 
Tepe yewpyias ovyyeypapars, réTapTos emvypap.- 
paroroves. EvlolL Kal TELL TOV dpxurextova pacw, 
ob D péperar BiBdcov Ilepi unyavis, apxnv €xov TAUTNY, 

“ rade Tapa Tevxpou Kapyndoviov OunKovoa. TeEpt 
d€ TOU povatkod dépeTat Kal TOE, Ws overdtlopevos 
em. TH pur) eLaxovecOar elmor, “TO yap dpyavov 
Uirep eod StaywiCopevov Aadet.’ 

Tov d€ [Tuéayopucov "A pioro€evos pyar p.nd€m0TE 
oTpaTnyobvra nTTnOnvar: PU ovovpevov 6° ama€ €x- 
Xwphaar THS oTpaTynylas Kal Tovs adrixa AndOAvar. 

Otros mp@ros ta pnyavixa tats palnatikais 
mpooxpnoauevos apxais pebuidevoe Kal mp@Tos 
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This is Archytas’s letter; and Plato's answer is as 
follows: 


‘Plato to Archytas greeting. 

*‘] was overjoyed to get the memoirs which you 
sent, and I am very greatly pleased with the writer 
of them; he seems to be a right worthy descendant 
of his distant forbears. They came, so it is said, 
from Myra, and were among those who emigrated 
from Troy in Laomedon’s time, really good men, 
as the traditional story shows. Those memoirs of 
mine about which you wrote are not yet in a fit 
state ; but such as they are I have sent them on to 
you. We both agree about their custody, so I need 
not give any advice on that head. Farewell.” 


These then are the letters which passed between 
them. 

Four men have borne the name of Archytas: 
(1) our subject; (2) a musician, of Mytilene ; 
(3) the compiler of a work On Agriculture; (4) a 
writer of epigrams. Some speak of a fifth, an archi- 
tect, to whom is attributed a book On Mechanism 
which begins like this : “‘ These things I learnt from 
Teucer of Carthage.” A tale is told of the musician 
that, when it was cast in his teeth that he could not 
be heard, he replied, “ Well, my instrument shall 
speak for me and win the day.” 

Aristoxenus says that our Pythagorean was never 
defeated during his whole generalship, though he once 
resigned itowing to bad feeling against him, whereupon 
the army at once fell into the hands of the enemy. 

He was the first to bring mechanics to a system 
by applying mathematical principles ; he also first 
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Know opyavuxny Svaypapare VEWLETPLK@ TpOT- 
nyaye, Oud THS Tons Tob Hpexvatvopov dvo 
péoas ava Adyov Nafetv Cn7a@v eis Tov TOU KvBou 
dumAacvagp.ov. Kav yewpeTpia mp@tos KUBov evpev, 
ws dnote [lAatwv ev LoArteia. 


Ked. e’. AAKMAION 


"AAKpaiwv oTwVeaT Simca odtos via- 
AAkp Kp n ITvé 
yopou dunKouge: Kal TO, mActora ye taTpuKa Ayer, 
OjLws be Kal pravoroyet eviote Aéywv “ dvo Ta 
moAAd €or. THY avOpwiivwy.’ SoKet de mparos 
PUOLKOV Adyov ovyyeypapevar, Kaba eno Da- 
Bwpivos ev Iavrodamp toropia, Kal THY oeAnvHY 
Kallovou' <Te Ta UTEP> TaUTHV ExELV aldtov Puaw. 
"Hy de Ilespifov vids, ws adros evapxomevos 

~ / 4 66 3 4 
ToD ~ovyypaypatos dnow: Adkpaiwy Kpo- 

7 id ” , e\ 

twrintns tade ereEe IletpiPov vios Bporiww 

\ 4 A , ¢ \ ~ > , A 
kai A€ovte kal BabvAdw: ‘ rept trav adavewv, mept 
tov Ovntav oadiverav prev Deot exovtt, ws dO 
> , >»? \ L tea w {* \ 
avOpwrots teKkpatpectar Kal ta €€yns: epyn O€ 
Kal tHv wduynv aldvarov, Kal KwetcPa adryy 
auvexes ws TOV HALOV. 


Ked. ¢’.. IMMAZOZ 


(4 ~ A aN / 
Iamacos Metazovtivos cat atros Hvuéayopikos. 
5) ‘ 4 s ~ ~ 
edn O€ xpovov wptapévov eivat THS TOU KOGpOU 
1 «aOddov] xai O6\ov dubitanter Apelt, coll. ii. 9: post 
xadddov <re Ta Urep> inseruit Diels: Sdov rév ovpavéry Zeller. 


one fol L. Wrath, Ws story of Greek Mathematics, i. 246-249, 
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employed mechanical motion in a geometrical 
construction. namely, when he tried, by means of a 
section of a half-cylinder, to find two mean pro- 
portionals in order to duplicate the cube.? In 
geometry, too, he was the first to discover the cube, 
as Plato says in the Republic. 


CuarPTerR 5. ALCMAEON 


Alemaeon of Croton, another disciple of Pythagoras, 
wrote chiefly on medicine, but now and again he 
touches on natural philosophy, as when he says, 
“Most human affairs go in pairs.’ He is thought 
to have been the first to compile a physical treatise, 
so we learn from Favorinus in his Mvescellaneous 
History ; and he said that the moon <and> generally 
<the heavenly bodies> are in their nature eternal. 

He was the son of Pirithous, as he himself tells us 
gimenesbesianing.of his treatise °: “ These are,the 
words of Alemaeon of Croton, son of Pirithous, 
which he spake to Brotinus, Leon and Bathyllus: 
‘Of things invisible, as of mortal things, only the 
gods have certain knowledge ; but to us, as men, 
only inference from evidence is possible,’ and so on.” 
He held also that the soul is immortal and that it 
is continuously in motion like the sun. 


CuapTerR 6. HIPPASUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Hippasus of Metapontum was another Pythagorean, 
who held that there is a definite time which the 
PS2S5 . 2 FP reebeDielss 
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peeraBoAjs Kal memepacpevov eivat TO may Kal 
GeuKivynTov. 

Oya 3° avrov Anpnrptos ev ‘Oped pois pondev 
KaTaduety ovyypappia.. yeyovace 5 “Inmacor dvo, 
ovTOS TE Kal ETEpOS _YEYPapars: €v mévte BuBAiots 
Aakwvev trodizeiav: Hv 6€ Kai adros Aakwv. 


Ked. £’.. OIAOAAOE 


DirAdAaos Kpotwvidrns Tvfayopixds. mapa tov- 
tov IlAdtwv wvjncacba ta BiPAia ta [vbayopiKa 
Aiwv ypader. éreAcdTa dé vopiobeis émitiPecBar 
TUpavvidl. Kal nud@v éoTw Eis avTov: 


\ e 4 ~ U 4 7 
THY UTovotay maou paAdvoTa Aéyw Gepamrever: 
> \ \ \ ~ 3 A a > A 
el yap Kal py) Spas, adda doxeis, atuyets. 
4 A , P > ~ 7 \ Ul 
ovtw Kat DiAdAaov avetAe Kpotwv more watpn, 
@ ” , ~ , ” 
ws pv edo€e Oérdew SHpa TtVUpavvov Eexeuw. 


Aoxket 8 atrt@ awavTa avayKn Kai appovia 
yivecbar. Kal THY yhv Kwetoba Kata KvKAov 

~ > ”~ ¢ > € 4 \ 4 , 
mpa@rov eimeiy' of & “Inérav <rov> Lupaxdarov 
dacw. 

2 éypape dé PiBAtiov ev, Oo naw “Eppurraros 
eye Twa TaV ovyypapéa ITAdrava TOV Piro - 
sodov tapayevopuevov eis LixeAiav mpos Acovdarov 
wvicacbat mapa tTav ovyyevav tod DiAoAddov 


€ wf. iid, 9, 

> The subject of éreXevra would naturally be Philolaus, 
and so D. L. understood it; but the original reference was 
clearly to Dion. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 126. 

¢ Or in prose: ‘“‘ My chief advice to all men is: to lull 
suspicion to rest. For even if you don’t do something, and 
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changes in the universe take to complete and that 
the All is limited and ever in motion. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name, he left nothing in writing. There were 
two men named Hippasus, one being our subject, and 
the other a man who wrote The Laconian Constitution 
in five books; and he himself was a Lacedaemonian. 


CuapTer 7. PHILOLAUS 
(Perhaps late fifth century) 


Philolaus of Croton was a Pythagorean, and it 
was from him that Plato requests Dion to buy the 
Pythagorean treatises. He (Dion) was put to death 
because he was thought to be aiming at a tyranny.® 
This is what we have written upon him ¢ : 


Fancies of all things are most flattering ; 
If you intend, but do not, you are lost. 
So Croton taught Philolaus to his cost, 
Who fancied he would like to be their king. 


His doctrine is that all things are brought about 
by necessity and in harmonious inter-relation. He 
was the first to declare that the earth moves in a 
circle, though some say that it was Hicetas of 
Syracuse. 

He wrote one book, and it was this work which, 
according to Hermippus, some writer said that 
Plato the philosopher, when he went to Sicily to 
Dionysius’s court, bought from Philolaus’s relatives 


people fancy you do, it is ill for you. So Croton, his native 
land, once put Philolaus to death, fancying he wished to 
have a tyrant’s house.” 

¢ 4.e. round the central fire. See T. L. Heath, Aristarchus, 


187 sqq. 
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apyuptov *“AdeEavépwav pva@v tettapaKovTa Kai 
evredbev petayeypadévar tov Tiarov. erepou dé 
Aéyovor iov IAdtwva AaBetv atza, mapa Arovvoiov 
Tapaitnodpevov é€k THS dvraKkhs veavioxoy am- 
nypevov TavV TOD DiAoAaov pabynrav. 

Totrov pat Anprrpios ev ‘Opesvdpots TP@TOV 
EKOOUVAL THY Hubayopiucay <BiBAca Kal emuypayat > 
HTept hvGEWsS, WV apx7) noe a pvots 5° ev TO 
Koopa a,pp.oxOn e€ arretpwv TE Kal TE pALwovTwy 
Kal OAos 6 KdGLOS Kal Ta ev aUT@ TaVTA. 


Ked. 7’. EYAOZOS 


Evoogos Atoxivou Kvidvos, aazpodoyos, yewpe- 
TpPNS, laTpos, vopoberns. obros 7a prev YEW LET PLKG. 
"Apxdra SunKxovoe, ta 8 iatpixa Didtoriwvos tod 
LixeAcwrov, Kala KadrdAiayos ev gots Iwake 
dyo.. Lwriwy 6° ev tats Atadoyats Xeyer Kat 
I]Adtwrvos atrov dkotoa. yevouevov yap eTav 
Tp\@v mov Kal elKoot Kal oTev@s duaKetpsevov 
Kar 7a KAéos TAY LwKpaTiKcay els "AGivas: dmapau 
avy Oeopedorre TO laTp@, Tpepopevov UT avroo: 
ol O€, Kat mauducd ovra. karaxGevra 5 ets TOV 
© pate Conuepac avevac “AOyvale Kat aKov- 
cavTa Tov codioTav attoh. troorpepewv. Svo 67 
pjvas Siatpibavta otkad’ ézaveAPeiv Kat mpos 
Tav didwv epaviadevra els Atyurrov amTrapar 
peta Xpvoinmov Tob latpov, ovotatiKas dépovTa 


@ Hermippus (/.//.G. iii. 42, fr. 25) seems to forget that 
Alexander was not born until after Plato’s death. Cf. vii. 18. 
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for the sum of forty Alexandrine @ minas of silver, 
from which also the Tvmaeus was transcribed. 
Others say that Plato received it as a present for 
having procured from Dionysius the release of a 
young disciple of Philolaus who had been cast into 
prison. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, Philolaus was the first to publish the 
Pythagorean treatises, to which he gave the title 
On Nature, beginning as follows: ‘‘ Nature in the 
ordered universe was composed of unlimited and 
limiting elements, and so was the whole universe and 
all that is therein.’’ 


Cuapter 8. EUDOXUS (c. 407-357 B.C.) 


Eudoxus of Cnidos, the son of Aeschines, was an 
astronomer, a geometer, a physician and a legislator. 
He learned geometry from Archytas and medicine 
from Philistion the Sicilian, as Callimachus tells us 
inhis Tables. Sotion in his Successions of Philosophers 
says that he was also a pupil of Plato. When he 
was about twenty-three years old and in straitened 
circumstances, he was attracted by the reputation 
of the Socratics and set sail for Athens with Theo- 
medon the physician, who provided for his wants. 
Some even say that he was Theomedon’s favourite. 
Having disembarked at Piraeus he went up every 
day to Athens and, when he had attended the 
Sophists’ lectures, returned again to the port. 
After spending two months there, he went home 
and, aided by the liberality of his friends, he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt with Chrysippus the physician, bear- 
ing with him letters of introduction from Agesilaus 
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map ~Aynotrdov mpos NextavaBw- tov de Tots 
lepetow avTov ovaoTHoal. Kal TéTTApas pHvas 
™mpos EVvLavT@ dvatpiipave’ avroo Supopevov a 
vanvnv Kal ofpvv TrHV ‘Oxraernpioa KaTa Twas 
ovyypaiwar. evTedbev te yevéobar ev Kulicw kal 
~ / , > \ \ \ 
th Ulpomovridt codiorevovta: adda Kat mapa 

1 \ > , ” ’ e ’ a 
MavaowdAov adixeobar.  érret8” ovTws émraveAbetv 
"AOnvale, mave moAAovs mepl €avTov €xovTa 
pabntas, ws pact TWes, vmEp tov [Adrwva 
AvTijoa, OTt THY apxny adrov TapeTrELpaTo. 

tues 6€ dact Kal ovupTdctov ExovTe TH TTAdranve 
avrov Thy nutkiKALoY kaTaxhow, TOMav ovrww, 
etonynoacba. dyot 6° avrov Nucopaxos 6 O Ape 
ototéAous THY moovny A€yew TO ayabov. am 
ed€xOn 57 ev TH TaTpide peyadoTiuws, ws TO ye 

\ > “A / / A > \ A 
mept avtod wndiopa yevdopsevov SnAot. adda Kal 

\ ~ i74 > / ) ? ld 
mapa Tots “EAAnow empaveoratos eyeveTo, yparbas 
Tots iOtous moXiTats vopous, ws pynow “Eppunmos 
ev TETAPTY Ilepi TOV emra copay, Kal daoTpo- 
Aoyovpeva Kal yewpeTpovEeva Kal ETEp atta 
a€todoya. 

"Eoxe 5€ Kat Ovyatépas tpets, “Axrtida, Dir- 
rida, AeAdida. drat 8 adrov ‘Eparoobévns &v 
tois IIpos Batwva cai Kuvav dtaddyous cuvbeivat: 
ot d€, yeypadévar pev Alyumriovs TH atTav duv7, 
tovtov 6€ webepunvevdcavta exdodvat Tots “EAAyot. 

7 4 ‘‘ 4 ¢ > / / 
tovtrov dinKxovoe Xpvourmos 0 ‘“Epivew Kvidios 
Ta Te mept Be@v Kal Kéopov Kal TOV jLeTEWpo- 


* The suggestion of hostile relations is held to be without 
foundation both by Tannery, Astronomie ancienne, p. 296, 
note 4, and T. L. Heath, lristarchus, p. 192. 

> The reference is to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
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to Nectanabis, who recommended him to the priests. 
There he remained one year and four months with 
his beard and eyebrows shaved, and there, some say, 
he wrote his Octaéterts. From there he went to 
Cyzicus and the Propontis, giving lectures ; after- 
wards he came to the court of Mausolus. Then at 
length he returned to Athens, bringing with him a 
great number of pupils : according to some, this was 
for the purpose of annoying Plato, who had originally 
passed him over. Some say that, when Plato gave 
a banquet, Eudoxus, owing to the numbers present, 
introduced the fashion of arranging couches in a 
semicircle. Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, 
states that he declared pleasure to be the good? 
He was received in his native city with great honour, 
proof of this being the decree concerning him. 
But he also became famous throughout Greece, as 
legislator for his fellow-citizens, so we learn from 
Hermippus in his fourth book On the Seven Sages, and 
as the author of astronomical and geometrical 
treatises and other important works. 

He had three daughters, Actis, Philtis and Delphis. 
Eratosthenes in his writings addressed to Baton 
tells us that he also composed Dialogues of Dogs ; 
others say that they were written by Egyptians in 
their own language and that he translated them and 
published them in Greece. Chrysippus of Cnidos, 
the son of Erineus, attended his lectures on the 
gods, the world, and the phenomena of the heavens, 


Gal tO bly: x. 2, 1172 b 9asg.). That»Nicomachus 
wrote the treatise called after him was a common error into 
which Cicero also fell (De fin. v. § 12). 
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Aoyoupevwv, Ta 5” latpiuka rapa DiAtoriwvos Tod 
LukeAwrTov. 

Kaz éXurre O€ Kal dTopy para kdAAvata. TovToU 
yeyove Tats _Aptorayopas, ot Npvourmos “Ae Aiov 
pabyrys, ob} 7a Deparevpara PepeTau OpaTiKkd, 
Tov dvoid Jewpnudtwy [trav] bo TH didvovav 
avToD TEGOVTWY. 

Teyovact & Evéo€ou tpeis: adros ottos, ETepos 
‘Pp if) ¢€ 4 / , y > / 

odtos taTopias yeypadus, tpitos LiKkeAwwTys 
mais “AyafoxAdous, moinTns Kwuwodias, viKas 
€ \ > \ \ ~ os \ \ / - 
éXwv aotikas ev Tpets, Anvaixas b€ mévre, Kaba 

> / ? ‘i a Cok \ 
dynow *AzoAAddwpos év NpoviKois. etpiokouev de 
Kat aAAov larpov Kvidiov, wept ob dyow Evdo€os 
ev Djs Teproow ws ein mapayyéAAwy aet OvVvEXES 
Kwelvy TA aplpa maon yupvacia, adda Kal Tas 
aicdncers 0 Opolws. 

‘O 8’ atrés gyoe tov Kvidtov Evdo€ov axpacat 
KaTa THY TpiTny Kal €KaTOOTHV ‘Ohupmasa, 
EUpely TE TO mepl Tas KapmvAas ypappas. eTE- 
NevTHGEe Sé TpiTov Gywv Kal TevTHKOOTOV ETOS. 
a \ / 3 > 4 4 a 
ore O€ ovuveyévero ev Alyimtw Xovovdids TO 
“HA rt ¢ ays 3 ~ fa b / 

touTroXiTn, 0 ms avtTov Ooisatiov strept- 

/ A Ss > \ bl) > 39 / 
eAiypnoato. evdo€ov ovv avrov add’ oAvyoypovov 
” ¢ ¢€ a ” , ~ 
edacav ot lepets ececbar, kala pyot DaBwpivos 
ev “Azropynpovedpaow. 

” \ \ € ~ > > \ ° wv 

Kore 6€ Kat nudv ets adtov ovTws ia 

ev Méuder Adyos €or mpopalety THY tOinv 

Evoogov MOTE pLotpay 7rapa TOO KadAuképw 

Tavpou. Kovodev eAeEev’ Bot yap 7obev Aoyos ; 








¢ The wording suggests that this physician’s name was not 
Eudoxus, but rather Chrysippus. He may have been the 
Chrysippus of Cnidos mentioned supra, vii. 186 (cf. Wilamo- 
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while in medicine he was the pupil of Philistion the 
Sicilian. 

Eudoxus also left some excellent commentaries. 
He had a son Aristagoras, who had a son Chrysippus, 
the pupil of Aéthlius. To this Chrysippus we owe a 
medical work on the treatment of the eye, specula- 
tions upon nature having occupied his mind. 

Three men have borne the name of Eudoxus : 
(1) our present subject ; (2) a historian, of Rhodes ; 
(3) a Sicilian Greek, the son of Agathocles, a comic 
poet, who three times won the prize in the city 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea, so we are 
told by Apollodorus in his Chronology. We also find 
another physician of Cnidos mentioned by Eudoxus 4 
in his Geography as advising people to be always 
exercising their limbs by every form of gymnastics, 
and their sense-organs in the same way. 

The same authority, Apollodorus, states that 
EKudoxus of Cnidos flourished about the 103rd 
Olympiad,’ and that he discovered the properties 
of curves. He died in his fifty-third year. When 
he was in Egypt with Chonuphis of Heliopolis, the 
sacred bull Apis licked his cloak. From this the 
priests foretold that he would be famous but short- 
lived, so we are informed by Favorinus in_ his 
Memorabilia. 

There is a poem of our own upon him, which runs 
tus © : 

It is said that at Memphis Eudoxus learned his coming 


fate from the bull with beautiful horns. No words did it 
utter; for whence comes speech to a bull? Nature did not 


witz, Antig. v. Kar. 324-326); see, however, Pauly-Wissowa, 
3.v. Chrysippos, 15 and 16. 
> 368-364 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 744. 
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? > ” 4 4 W 4 
pvats ovK eOwKe pooxw Addrov “Amidi oropa. 
\ > 9? \ / \ > 4 , 
mapa 6 avtov A€xpios oTas éAtyppnoato aToAnv, 
A aA 4 b 4 \ 
mpopavas TovTo didacKkwy, “Azrodvon BroTHv 
OGoV oUTW. Oto Kai ot Taxéws HAVE pLdpos, 
dexakis mévT eT Tpiaaais éorddovTe [TAecddas. 


Todrov avri Eddd€ou "Evdofov éxdAovy 61a THv 
Aapmpornra tis Pips. 

*"Ezresdy) O€ mrepl TOV eMoyipey I[vfayopixdy 
dueAnAVGapev, viv non mTEept TaV omopadynv, ws 
dact, duardeyP@pev’ Aexréov 5é mp@rov sept 


“HpakdAetrov. 
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provide the young bull Apis with a chattering tongue. But, 
standing sideways by him, it licked his robe, by which it 
plainly prophesied ‘* you shall soon die.”” Whereupon, soon 
after, this fate overtook him, when he had seen fifty-three 
risings of the Pleiades. 

Eudoxus used to be called Endoxos (illustrious) 
instead of Eudoxus by reason of his brilliant 
reputation. 

Having now dealt with the famous Pythagoreans, 
let us next discuss the so-called “ sporadic ”’ philo- 
sophers. And first we must speak of Heraclitus. 
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‘“HpakdAetos BAdowvos 7, ws twes, ‘Hpdxwvros* 
"Edeéouos. obdros nate prev KaTA THY evarny KaL 
ef KooTIy ‘Odvpredoa. peyardcgpav Oe yeyove 
Tap ovTwaoby KaL OTEPOTTNS, ws Kal €K TOU 
ovyypappatos attot diAov, ev @ dno, “ modv- 

’ , 9 29 / ¢ / \ .\ 297 
pabin voov™ ov Ovddoxet: Hotodov yap av edidage 
KaL [lvdayopny, abris TE Zevopaved ve Kal ‘Exa- 
Tatov.”’ etval yap °€V TO copov, emioTracbau 
YROpny oTen ekupepvnoe TmaVTO. dua TAVT OV a 
Tov te “Opnpov efackev afiov €k TaV aywvwv 
exBadrAceobar Kai pamileoPar, Kai *ApyidAoyov 
opoiws. 

“Eneye be Kal “ uBpw xpy oBevvdvat paddov 7 
mupKainy Kat “ paxeodar xen Tov oypov d7mEp 
TOU vopou OKWOTTEP TetXeos.” KabamreTar dé Kat 
tav “Edeciwy emi 7@ Tov éraipov exBadetv ‘Eppo- 


1 npaxiovros F, but npaxiwvros BP, whence Bechtel restores 
TpAKWYT OS. 


2 voov éxeww Athen. xiii. p. 610 Bs Clem. Strom. i. 19, p. 373. 
3 SxwoTep Tetxeos Diels. 


@ 504-500 B.c. 
The biographers used by our author laid evident stress 
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CuapreR 1. HERACLITUS 


Heracuirus, son of Bloson or, according to some, of 
Heracon, was a native of Ephesus. He flourished in 
the 69th Olympiad.? He was lofty-minded beyond 
all other men,® and over-weening, as is clear from 
his book in which he says: ‘‘ Much learning does 
not teach understanding ; else would it have taught 
Hesiod and Pythagoras, or, again, Xenophanes and 
Hecataeus.”® For “this one thing is wisdom, to 
understand thought, as that which guides all the 
world everywhere.” @ And he used to say that 
‘* Homer deserved to be chased out of the lists and 
beaten with rods, and Archilochus likewise.” ¢ 
Again he would say: “ There is more need to 
extinguish insolence than an outbreak of fire,” / 
and ‘‘ The people must fight for the law as for city- 
walls.”.9 He attacks the Ephesians, too, for banish- 
ing his friend Hermodorus : he says : “The Ephesians 
on this characteristic of the Ephesian, for §§ 1-3 (excepting 
two fragments cited in § 2) dwell on this single theme. As 
to the criticism of Pythagoras ef. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 


129 s.f.. who, dealing with chronology, says that Heraclitus 
was later than Pythagoras, for Pythagoras is mentioned by 


him. ¢ Fr.0,D., 16 B: 
oF r-41 D., 19 B. \ Pr. 47 |)., 119 
I Fr. 480))0108-13. o Fries D., 100 5. 
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dwpov, ev ois dnow, “ aétov "Egeatous nBydov 
amobaveiv" maar Kal Tots avnBous THY mow Kara 
Aimetv, otrwes "Eppodwpov avopa € ewuTay ovnLOTOV 
eBadov Aéyovres, “Hpéwr unde els 6VHLOTOS EGTW* 
el 0€ Tis ToLodTos, GAAn Te Kal per GAAwy.” 
afvovpevos dé Kal vojovs Getvar mpos avTav 
U7rEpEtoe dua TO 7187) KexpaThobat TH Tovnpa 
3 70ALTEia THY TOAW. dvaxwpnoas 0’ els TO tepov 
THS ’Aprépudos pera TOV Taldwy noTpayadrce: 
TEploTavT wy 0° avrov TeV "Egeoiwy, Tt, ae 
KakioTo., Bavydalere;’’ eizev’ “7 ov KpeiTTov 
TobdTo Trovety 7 pel” tudv mrodurevecOar; ”’ 

Kat réAos pucavlpwayjoas Kal exmatTnoas ev 
Tots opeot Sintaro, mdoas atTovpevos Kai Botavas. 
Kal JLeVTOL KaL OLA TOUTO TrEpiTpaTTEis Els VOEPOV 
KaTnAev eis aoTv Kal TOV taTpav aivyparwods 
emuvOdveTo €l SvvawT €§ émrop. pias adxpov 
moujoar: Tav oe pay cuvievTwY, avTov ets Bov- 
oTdo.ov KaTopvéas TH TOV Bore a\éa 7Amoev 
eEatuoOncecOar. ovdev 8 aviwv ovd  ovTws, 
éreAeUta Biovs etn e€jKovTA. 

4 Kat é€orw els adrov nudv ovtws €xov: 
moAAdKis ‘Hpdxrertov eBatpaca, mas Tote TO CHv 

@de SuavtAjoas Svapopos cir’ eGavev: 
capa yap apdevoaca Kakn vocos vdaTe Péyyos 

éaPecev ev BrAeddpois Kal oKdTov HyayeTo. 

"Eppimios O€ eno A€yew avTov Tots tatpots 
él TLS dwvarat <ra> evTepa KEWWWoas TO Uypov 
e€epdoar' amemdvrwy dé, Oeivar adrov eis Tov 


1 So Cic. Tusc. v. 105 ** morte multandos,” but dmdayéa- 
c0ac Strabo xiv. 25, p. 642, Musonius ap. Stob. Fl. xl. 9, 
Iamblichus, De vit. Pyth. 30, § 173 ed. Westermann. 
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would do well to end their lives, every grown man 
of them, and leave the city to beardless boys, for 
that they have driven out Hermodorus, the worthiest 
man among them, saying, “We will have none 
who is worthiest among us ; or if there be any such, 
let him go elsewhere and consort with others.’”’¢ 
And when he was requested by them to make laws, 
he scorned the request because the state was already 
in the grip of a bad constitution. He would retire 
to the temple of Artemis and play at knuckle-bones 
with the boys; and when the Ephesians stood 
round him and looked on, ‘‘ Why, you rascals,” he 
said, *‘ are you astonished? Is it not better to do this 
than to take part in your civil life ? ”’ 

Finally, he became a hater of his kind and wandered 
on the mountains, and there he continued to live, 
making his diet of grass and herbs. However, when 
this gave him dropsy, he made his way back to the 
city and put this riddle to the physicians, whether 
they were competent to create a drought after heavy 
rain. They could make nothing of this, whereupon 
he buried himself in a cowshed, expecting that the 
noxious damp humour would be drawn out of him 
by the warmth of the manure. But, as even this was 
of no avail, he died at the age of sixty. 

There is a piece of my own about him as follows ?: 

Often have I wondered how it came about that Heraclitus 
endured to live in this miserable fashion and then to die. 


For a fell disease flooded his body with water, quenched the 
light in his eyes and brought on darkness. 


Hermippus, too, says that he asked the doctors 
whether anyone could by emptying the intestines 
draw off the moisture ; and when they said it was 


Pr 121 Di, 114 B. » Anth. Pal. vii. 127. 
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nAvov Kal Kedevew Tovs matdas BodiTos KaTa- 
qmAaTTEw: ovTw 6) KaTaTewdopevov devTEpatov 
TedevT Hoa Kal Gadbivar év Th ayop4. NedvOys 
5° 6 Kulixnvos pyar Ly uv evr’ avTov azro- 
omdoat Ta BoriTa petvar Kal dia THY peTaBoAnv 
ayvonBév7a KuvoBpwTov yeveotac. 

Téyove d€ Oavpdowos €xk maidwy, OTE Kal véos 
av édacke pydev eldévar, TéAELOS EVTOL yevofLEeVvos 
TavT eyvuKevat. TKovae Ts ovdeves, aan’ aUuToV 
édy oiljnoacba Kat pabew mavro. Tap €avTov. 
Lwriwy d€ dyow elpnKevat Twas Zevopavous 
GUTOV dKnKoevat: Aéyew TE ‘Apiarwva év 7@ Ilepi 
“HpaxAetrou KaL TOV VOEpov avTOV beparevOijvau, 
amobaveiv 5°’ ddAn voow. totro b€ Kai ‘ImmoBoros 
ron 

To 6¢  PEpopevov adtod BuBAiov éort prev arto 
Tob. avvéxovtos Ilepi pucews, OunpyTar 5 ets 
TpeEts Aoyous, els TE TOV TEpL TOU TavTOS: Kal 
ToAuTeKoV Kat Deoroytxov. avebne 5° atro ets 
To THS ’“Aptéutdos t tepov, US pev TWES, emuTdevoas 
doapéarepov ypapar, omres ol Suvaprevot <povor> 
mpogtovey avT@ Kal [7 eK Too dnpwoous evKAaTA- 
dpovntov 7. Todrov dé Kai o Tipwy vmoypader 
déywv, 


aA > fi 
trois 5° évu KoKKvaTis, oxAoAotdopos “HpakAetros, 
GLVLKTNS AVOPOUGE. 


Oedppacros d€ dynow v7 pehayyxodias Ta pev 
jpuredy, ta 8 dAdor addws exovTa yparbac. 
oneiov 8 abtod THs peyadoppoatvyns “Avtiabevns 





or 101 _ Daes0_B. > Fr. 2588. 
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impossible, he put himself in the sun and bade his 
servants plaster him over with cow-dung. Being 
thus stretched and prone, he died the next day 
and was buried in the market-place. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus states that, being unable to tear off the 
dung, he remained as he was and, being un- 
recognizable when so transformed, he was devoured 
by dogs. | 

He was exceptional from his boyhood ; for when 
a youth he used to say that he knew nothing, although 
when he was grown up he claimed that he knew 
everything. He was nobody's pupil, but he declared 
that he “ inquired of himself,’’ * and learned every- 
thing from himself. Some, however, had said that 
he had been a pupil of Xenophanes, as we learn 
from Sotion, who also tells us that Ariston in his 
book On Heraclitus declares that he was cured of 
the dropsy and died of another disease. And 
Hippobotus has the same story. 

As to the work which passes as his, it is a con- 
tinuous treatise On Nature, but is divided into three 
discourses, one on the universe, another on politics, 
and a third on theology. ‘This book he deposited in 
the temple of Artemis and, according to some, he 
deliberately made it the more obscure in order 
that none but adepts should approach it, and 
lest familiarity should breed contempt. Of our 
philosopher Timon ® gives a sketch in these words °: 

In their midst uprose shrill, cuckoo-like, a mob-reviler, 
riddling Heraclitus. 

Theophrastus puts it down to melancholy that 
some parts of his work are half-finished, while 
other parts make a strange medley. As a proof of 
his magnanimity Antisthenes in his Successions of 
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dyow ev Avadoxais: exXwp hoa yap TADEAPD THs 
Baovretas. TooavTny Oe Oogav Eoxe TO ovyypapypa 
WS Kal aipervoTas am’ avtod yevéoBat Tovs 
KAnbevras “Hpaxdevretous. 

"Edoxer 6 avTa kaboducas bev TAdE* EK TrUPOS 
7a. mavTa ouveoTavat Kal ets ToOTO dvaAveoBau: 
mavTa d€ yivecbar Kal” ciwappevnv Kat dia Tis 
evavTLobpopias npHootat TQ OVTa’ Kal mavra 
pux@v etvat Kal Saysovev Anpn. elpnKe dé Kal 
rept Tov ev Koop CUVLOTOPLEVOV Tavtav mabey, 
OTL TE O Tos €OTL TO peyeDos otos paiverac, 
Aéyerat dé Kal © puxis: qeipaTa twy ouK av ¢€€- 
evpolo, macav ETTLTOPEVOMEVOS odov: ovUTwW Babov 
Adyov € éyer.” TH 7 olnow tepav vooov ereye Kal 
THY opacw pevdeoGar. Aapmpas T eviote év T@ 
ovyypappatt Kal capes éxBadver, wore Kal TOV 
vuDeoratov padies yravar Kal Stappo. puxs 
AaBetv: 7 Te Bpax’tns Kat 70 Bapos THs éppnvecas 
aovyKpirov. 

Kat Ta emt pepous € adT@ WO Exel TOV doy- 
paren: mop eivat orotxetov Kal TUpos apoubnv Ta 
TAVTA, Gparwoer Kal TUKVWOEL ywopeva. capes 
8 ovdev exTibeTau. yweobat Te maVTa KAT 
évavTloTnTa Kal petv Ta ova _ moTapob dixny, 
metrepavOar Te TO 7av Kal eva. elvat KOGMOV" yev- 
vaobat Te avTov €K TUpOS Kal mad extrupobabat 
KaTG TWas TrEpLodous evadda€ Tov oUpTavTa aidva: 
ToOTO de yivecOar Kal? etwappevay. Tav Oe 
evavTiwy TO pev emt THY yeveow ayov kahetabac 
mOAEwov Kal épw, TO 8 emi THY exTUpwoWw Oopo- 


¢ Fr. 45 D., 71 B. > Fr. 46 D., 182 B. 
¢ Of. Prego D., 22 Be @ Cf. Fr. 80 Dagger BS. 
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Philosophers cites the fact that he renounced his 
claim to the kingship in favour of his brother. So 
great fame did his book win that a sect was founded 
and called the Heracliteans, after him. 

Here is a general summary of his doctrines. 
All things are composed of fire, and into fire they 
are again resolved ; further, all things come about 
by destiny, and existent things are brought into 
harmony by the clash of opposing currents; again, 
all things are filled with souls and divinities. He 
has also given an account of all the orderly happenings 
in the universe, and declares the sun to be no larger 
than it appears. Another of his sayings is: ‘ Of 
soul thou shalt never find boundaries, not if thou 
traekestit on’ every path ; so deep is its cause.” ¢ 
Self-conceit he used to call a falling sickness (epilepsy) 
and eyesight a lying sense.2. Sometimes, however, 
his utterances are clear and distinct, so that even 
the dullest can easily understand and derive there- 
from elevation of soul. For brevity and weightiness 
his exposition is incomparable. 

Coming now to his particular tenets, we may state 
them as follows: fire is the element, all things are 
exchange for fire and come into being by rarefaction 
and condensation’; but of this he gives no clear 
explanation. All things come into being by conflict 
of opposites, and the sum of things flows like a stream. 
Further, all that is is limited and forms one world. 
And it is alternately born from fire and again 
resolved into fire in fixed cycles to all eternity, and 
this is determined by destiny. Of the opposites 
that which tends to birth or creation is called war 
and strife, and that which tends to destruction by 
fire is called concord and peace. Change he called 
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Noyiav Kal eipnvyv, Kat THY peTaBoAny odov avw 
KATW, TOV TE KOOpLOV yivecbar KaT adTHV. 

ITuxvovpevoy yap TO 7p eSuypaiveoIar ouvioTd.- 
pevov Te yivecGar vowp, TIVE LEVvoV O€ TO vowp Els 
viv TpemeoUau Kal TAVTHV Odov emt TO Karo elva. 
madw Te aw THY ala xetoar, e& ts TO vowp 
yiweodar, ex de ToUTOU Ta Aouad, oxedov TAvTa ET 
TH dvabupiacw | dvdyov THY amo THs Gadarrys: 
autyn O€ eaTwW ) éml TO dvw 000s. yiveoIau O° 
dvaBupidcers a0 TE vis Kal Jadarrys, as pev 
Aapmpas Kal kabapas, as O¢€ oKoTewds. avgeata 
d€ TO peev mop v0 TOV Aapmpav, TO de vy pov b7r0 
TOV eTepwv. TO O€ TEpLeXOV omrotov €or ov On Aoi: 
elvat HevTOU ev avr oKapas eTEOTPApLpLevas KaTa 
KotAov T7pos Huds, ev ats abporlopevas Tas Aapmpas 
avabupidoets amoTeActv proyas, a ds elvar Ta dozpa. 
AapmpoTarny O€ elvau 7H Too TAtov preya Kat 
Depporarny. Ta pev yap dA\a dotpa metov 
ame Xew a.770 vis Kat dua TOTO HTTOV Adpurew Kal 
OdAmew, THY dé cedAnvny TMPOTYELoTEpavy ovoav p17) 
bua TOU kafapod pepervar TOoTmOU. TOV pevTot 7Avov 
év duavyet KaL apuyet kwetabar’ KL OULPLETPOV 
ap TL@V Exe dudoTnua’ TovyapTo. paAdAov Dep- 
praivetv Te Kat dutilew. exAcirew TE TjAvov Kal 
oehquay, avo oTpepopeveny TOV TKApav Tous TE 
KaTa jive THis oeAnvys OXHHLATLOPLOVS yiveobat 
arpepopervns év avTh Kara puKpov THS oKxagys. 
Tepav TE Kal VUKTO yiveobac KaL pijvas Kal pas 
eretous Kal eviauTous: deTous TE KaL MVEvAaTA Kal 
Ta. TovToLs _Opova KaTa TAS dLtadopous dvabupidoers. 
THY Lev yap Aapmpav dvabupiacw proywbetoay ev 
T@ K’KAW* Tob HAlov Huepav moreiv, THY Se EvavTiav 
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a pathway up and down, and this determines the 
birth of the world. 

Yor fire by contracting turns into moisture, and 
this condensing turns into water ; water again when 
congealed turns into earth. This process he calls 
the downward path. Then again earth is liquefied, 
and thus gives rise to water, and from water the rest 
of the series is derived. He reduces nearly every- 
thing to exhalation from the sea. This process is 
the upward path. Exhalations arise from earth as 
well as from sea ; those from sea are bright and pure, 
those from earth dark. Fire is fed by the bright 
exhalations, the moist element by the others. He 
does not make clear the nature of the surrounding 
element. He says, however, that there are in it 
bowls with their concavities turned towards us, in 
which the bright exhalations collect and produce 
flames. ‘These are the stars. The flame of the sun 
is the brightest and the hottest; the other stars 
are further from the earth and for that reason give 
it less light and heat. The moon, which is nearer to 
the earth, traverses a region which is not pure. The 
sun, however, moves in a clear and untroubled region, 
and keeps a proportionate distance from us. That 
is why it gives us more heat and light. Eclipses of 
the sun and moon occur when the bowls are turned 
upwards ; the monthly phases of the moon are due 
to the bowl turning round in its place little by little. 
Day and night, months, seasons and years, rains and 
winds and other similar phenomena are accounted 
for by the various exhalations. Thus the bright 
exhalation, set aflame in the hollow orb of the sun, 
produces day, the opposite exhalation when it has 


1 ketoOac vulg.: corr. Reiske. 2 xolhw Reiske. 
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émxpatnoacay viKrT amotedciv: Kal ex pev TOU 
Aappot 7O Oepuov av&dpevov Oépos movetv, €x 
5€ rod oKorewod TO typov mAeovalov yxeywva 
3 / > 4 \ / A A 
amepyalecbar. axoAov0ws d€ TovToIs Kal TeEpt 
~ ” > ~ \ \ ~ Koad > \ 
tov dAAwy aizwdoyel. mept 5é THS ys ovdev 
5) / 4 , >] 2 3 3 \ \ ~ 
awodaiverat mola tis €oTw, aAd’ odde Epi THY 
oxada@y. Kal Tatra pev Fv avT@ ra doKobrTa. 
Ta d€ wept Lwexparovs Kal ooa evTvywy T@ 
, 
ovyypdppate eimot, Kouicavtos Eupimidov, Kaba 
now Apiotwv, év TH wept LwKpatous eipjKapev. 
/ 4 A e \ f f 
12 LeAevkos pevtor dyoiv oO ypappatixos Kpotwva 
Twa totopev év Ta KaraxoAvpBynr_ Kparyra twa 
~ 4 
ampa@rov eis THY “EAAdda Kopioo ro BiBAtov: <ov> 
\ >] ~ , \ A ~ “ 
Kat elzeivy AndXlov Tivos Seicbat KoAvpPynrod, os 
ovK amomviynoceTat ev adT@. émvypadovor 8 avt@ 
V4 
ot pev Movoas, of é Ilepi dvcews, Avddoros de 
> \ +7 \ \ } 
axpipés oldKioja mpos oTabuny Biov, 


ddAo yuwpov’ HOG, <Tod & GAov> Kdcpov TpoTW 
évos te EvuTavtTwv te. dact 6 avrov €pwrn- 

/ \ / ~ / 6c m7 9 e a ~ >? 
Bévra bia Ti orwm7d, ddvar “wy vpets Aadnre. 
é7oOnce & avtod Kat Aapetos petacyeivy Kat 
éypaibev WOE pos avTOV' 


13“ BaotAeds Aapeios matpos “Yoraomew ‘HpakAe- 
tov "Edéatov coddov avipa mpocayopever xaiperv. 
‘“ KaraBéBAnoa Adyov Ilepi dicews dvavontov 


1 kal yvapov’ 7OGv, <Kal xaddv> Kxédcpov rpdmwy évds TE 
cuuravrwy Te Diels. 


a7, 22. 

’ Plato, alluding to Heraclitus, speaks of “‘ lonian Muses ”’ 
(Soph. 242 ©). He is followed by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. v. 9, 682 P. ai yoiv ’lddes Modoar Siappndnv dévyover), 
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got the mastery causes night ; the increase of warmth 
due to the bright exhalation produces summer, where- 
as the preponderance of moisture due to the dark 
exhalation brings about winter. His explanations 
of other phenomena are in harmony with this. He 
gives no account of the nature of the earth, nor even 
of the bowls. These, then, were his opinions. 

The story told by Ariston of Socrates, and his 
remarks when he came upon the book of Heraclitus, 
which Euripides brought him, I have mentioned 
in my Life of Socrates.7 However, Seleucus the 
grammarian says that a certain Croton relates in 
his book called The Diver that the said work of 
Heraclitus was first brought into Greece by one 
Crates, who further said it required a Delian diver 
not to be drowned in it. The title given to it by 
some is The Muses,” by others Concerning Nature ; 
but Diodotus calls it ¢ 


A helm unerring for the rule of life; 


others “‘a guide of conduct, the keel of the whole 
world, for one and all alike.” We are told that, 
when asked why he kept silence, he replied, “* Why, 
to let you chatter.’ Darius, too, was eager to make 
his acquaintance, and wrote to him as follows @: 


‘“ King Darius, son of Hystaspes, to Heraclitus the 
wise man of Ephesus, greeting. 
‘“ You are the author of a treatise On Nature which 


and possibly, as M. Ernout thinks, by Lucretius, i. 657, where 
** Musae ” is the ms. reading. But cf. Lachmann, ad loc. 

¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 287. 

4 The request of Darius is mentioned by Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 65 otros Baowiéa Aapetov rapakadrotvra Kew els 
Ilépcas bwepetéev. The story is not made more plausible by 
the two forged letters to which it must have given rise. 
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Te Kal OvaeEHyHTOV. EV TLOL [Lev OdY EpuNvEevojLEvos 
KaTa AeEw onv doKel dvvaply Twa TEpLeXew 
Jewpias Koopou Te TOD ovpmTavTos Kal TOV ev 
ToUTw ywopevav, aTrEp eorly ev JevoraTyn Kelpeva 
KW GEL Tov d€ mAcloTwy € emoxny ExYovTa, wore Kal 
Tovs él mAEetoTov peTeaxnKOTaS OUYY Pappa ov 
dvaropetabau THs opbys* doKovons yeypa Bor apa 
gol eSNYNTEWS. Bactdeds ovv Aapeios ‘Yordorov 
ovAeTat THS Ons aKpodcews peTacxety Kal mae 
deias “EM nvuijs. Epxov 57) oUvTOpMs mpos env 
opw Kal Baairevov oixov. “EAAnves yap émi To 
mAEloTov aveTLonavToL Gopots avdpacw ovres Tap- 
op@at Ta KaAds br’ adbrav evderxvipeva mpos o7ov- 
dalav axonv Kat wabnow. map eyo. 8 vrapye 
Go. maca pev mpoedpia, Kal’ nuépav dé Kady Kat 
omovdaia mpocaydpevats Kat Bios evddoKios oats 
Tapaweoeow. 


‘“Hpakrertos "Eddotos Baotrei Aapeiw martpos 
‘Yordomew xaipew. 

‘“Oxdaor TU dvovow ovrTes emyOovior THS ev 

YX 5 mux fis pb 
dAnOnins Kal duxarompaypnoavvns ameXovTaL, a- 
mAnotin be kal Bofoxomin TpogeXovar KAKTS EVEKG, 
dvoins. eyw O° dpvnorin Exwv maons Trovmpins 
Kal KOpov hevywv TmavTos olKeLoujrevov hbdvw Kat 
dia TO TwepucTacba Brepnpavinv ovK av adikoipny 
eis Ilepodv ywpnv, dAtyots apkeopevos KaT’ euny 
yrapny. 
Tovotros ev avnp Kat mpos Bactréa. 
Anprrpis 6€ dynow ev Tots “Opwvipois Kat 
nvaiwy avtov virepppovica, dd€av exovrTa 


1 $90Gs Richards. 
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is hard to understand and hard to interpret. In 
certain parts, if it be interpreted word for word, it 
seems to contain a power of speculation on the whole 
universe and all that goes on within it, which depends 
upon motion most divine; but for the most part 
judgement is suspended, so that even those who are 
the most conversant with literature are at a loss to 
know what is the right interpretation of your work. 
Accordingly King Darius, son of Hystaspes, wishes 
to enjoy your instruction and Greek culture. Come 
then with all speed to see me at my palace. For the 
Greeks as a rule are not prone to mark their wise 
men; nay, they neglect their excellent precepts 
which make for good hearing and learning. But at 
my court there is secured for you every privilege and 
daily conversation of a good and worthy kind, and 
a life in keeping with your counsels.” 


“Heraclitus of Ephesus to King Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, greeting. 

‘All men upon earth hold aloof from truth and 
justice, while, by reason of wicked folly, they devote 
themselves to avarice and thirst for popularity. But 
I, being forgetful of all wickedness, shunning the 
general satiety which is closely joined with envy, 
and because I have a horror of splendour, could not 
come to Persia, being content with little, when that 
little is to my mind.” 


So independent was he even when dealing with 
a king. 

Demetrius, in his book on Men of the Same Name, 
says that he despised even the Athenians, although 
held by them in the highest estimation; and, 
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Topmetor ny, KAT APpovoupevov TE UTO TOV ‘Ege- 
olwy eXeobar paAdov Ta otkela. pep T aL avToou 
Kat 0 WDadnpeds Anpntpios ev 7H LwKparous 
amooyia.. mActorot Té Elow OGoL eSynvra avrToo 
TO ovyypappa.” Kal ‘yap “Avriobevns: kat ‘Hpa- 
KAEldns 6 llovruxos KAeavéns re Kal Udaipos o 
LtTwikds, mpos be Jlavoavias 6 KAnfeis ‘Hpa- 
/ ar / \ a ~ A 
KAevtiaTHS, Nuxopndns TE Kal Atovto.os: tav de 
YpappatiKay Atddotos, ds ov ona mept picews 
etvau TO ovyypappya, aAAd mept moAiTelas, TO de 
TEpl Pvaews ev Tapadelypatos Eider KetaOa. 
€ iv / \ ~ \ ~ 
lepwvupos b€ dyno Kat Uviivov tov tadv 
+7 \ > / \ > U 4 \ 
lapPwv trountny emupadéabat tov éexeivov Adyov dra 
, > / 4 >) > b) \I > / 
méTpou exBaAdew. modAd 7’ eis adrov emvypdppata 
PepeTat, aTap 61 Kal TOE: 


°“H / r > , P , > / Er > x 

pakrertos éyw' Ti wy dvw KaTw EAKET apov>cot; 
ovyx vytv emdvouv, Tots 0° Eu ETLOTApEVoLS. 

eis €ol av@pwros Tprapuvptot, of 6 avapiOuor 
ovoeis. Tatr’ ave Kai rapa Depoedovy. 


Kat aAAo ToLOVoeE: 


py) tTaxds “HpakdAeitov em’ opparov elAce BiBrov 
TOUPEGLOV™ para TOU dvoBaros aT pares. 

opdvy Kal oxoTos éoTiv dAaumeTov: WY O€ oe wvoTNS 
eloayayn, havepod Aapmpotrep HeAtov. 


/ wv e / / ~ >) \ 
Teyovact 6° ‘Hpaxderto. mévre* patos avtos 
e < > ~ 
otTos* devTEpos rornTns AupiKds, ob EoTL THY 
~ > } A 

dwoexa Oedv eyKudpuov’ tpitos eAeyetas moLnTTs 





@ This work is again quoted in ix. 37 and ix. 57, and is 
perhaps the source of the first sentence of § 52 also. 
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notwithstanding that the Ephesians thought little 
of him, he preferred his own home the more. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, too, mentions him in his 
Defence of Socrates? ; and the commentators on 
his work are very numerous, including as they do 
Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, Cleanthes 
and Sphaerus the Stoic, and again Pausanias who 
was called the imitator of Heraclitus, Nicomedes, 
Dionysius, and, among the grammarians, Diodotus. 
The latter affirms that it is not a treatise upon 
nature, but upon government, the physical part 
serving merely for illustration.® 

Hieronymus tells us that Scythinus, the satirical 
poet, undertook to put the discourse of Heraclitus 
into verse. He is the subject of many epigrams, 
and amongst them of this one°: 


Heraclitus am I. Why do ye drag me up and down, ye 
illiterate? It was not for vou I toiled, but for such as 
understand me. One man in my sight is a match for thirty 
thousand, but the countless hosts do not make a single one. 
This I proclaim, yea in the halls of Persephone. 


Another runs as follows @: 


Do not be in too great a hurry to get to the end of Heraclitus 
the Ephesian’s book: the path is hard to travel. Gloom is 
there and darkness devoid of light. But if an initiate be 
your guide, the path shines brighter than sunlight. 


Five men have borne the name of Heraclitus: 
(1) our philosopher ; (2) a lyric poet, who wrote a 
hymn of praise to the twelve gods; (3) an elegiac 


>’ Apparently D. L. is using, through another of his 
sources, the very same citation from Diodotus which he has 
given verbatim in § 12. 

¢ Anth Pat. vii. 128. qd Anth. Pal. ix. 540. 
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‘AXKapvaccets, eis dv KadAiaxos mezoinrev 
OUTWS* 


etme tis, ‘HpakdAecre, TeOV Hopov, es 6° ewe OdKpU 
nyayer, euvnobnv 0 coocaKts dpporepor 

jAvov ev A€oxyn KaTedvcapev. aAAa ov peEv ToD, 
Eetvy’ “AAtkapvacced, teTpamraXrar o706un, 

at d€ Teal Cwovow anddves, How 6 TavTWwY 


apmaxrns “Aldns ovK émi xetpa Bade?. 


TéTapTOS AécBuos, ioropiav yeypapurs Maxedou- 
KTV" TrELLTTOS aovdoyehowos, & amo KUapwotas peTa- 
BeByKws eis <TddE> TO Eidos. 


Ked. BP’. XENO®ANH 
18 Fevodavys Aegiou 7 1, WS ‘AzroAAddupos, ’Opbope- 


vous Kodopusvos evaweitat mpos tov Tipwvos: 
pynat yoov, 


La U ee ul ¢ 4 3 J 
Fewodaryny 8 waarudov, “Ounpamarny emKonrny. 


ovTos exmecwy THS TaTtpidos ev LayKkAn Tis 
DikeAtas « * ** StetpiPe d€ Kai ev Karavyn. dunxovoe 
d€ Kat éviovs ev ovdevds, KaT éviovs de BoTw- 


1 Diels after Xixedias inserts <écérpiBe Kai ris eis "EXéav 
atmoxias Kowwvioas EdidacKEY EKEL>. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 80. 

’ From Cory’s Jonica, p. 7. In hare prose: “ One 
told me of thy death, Heraclitus, and moved me to tears, 
when I remembered how often we two watched the sun go 
down upon our talk. But though thou, I ween, my Hali- 
carnassian friend, art dust long, long ago, yet do thy 
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IX. 17-18. HERACLITUS—XENOPHANES 





poet of Halicarnassus, on whom Callimachus wrote 
the following epitaph ?: 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take ;? 


(4) a Lesbian who wrote a history of Macedonia ; 
(5) a jester who adopted this profession after having 
been a musician. 


CuapTER 2. XMENOPHANES® (570-478 B.c.) 


Xenophanes, a native of Colophon, the son of 
Dexius, or, according to Apollodorus, of Orthomenes, 
is praised by Timon, whose words at all events are : 


Xenophanes, not over-proud, perverter of Homer, castigator. 


He was banished from his native city and lived at 
Zancle in Sicily <and having joined the colony 
planted at Elea taught there>. He also lived in 
Catana. According to some he was no man’s pupil, 


‘ Nightingales ’ live on, and Death, that insatiate ravisher, 
shall lay no hand on them.”’ Perhaps ‘‘ Nightingales ’’ was 
the title of a work. lLaertius deserves our gratitude for 
inserting this little poem, especially on so slight a pretext. 

¢ Diels (Dox. Gr. p. 140) compares Hippolytus, Ref. [Taer. 
£714. 4; PYutarch, Som. 4; Aétius, ® 3. 12, ii. +. 11, 
ii DO. PSP TO? 49 11. OM. 9, ieSt 19) ffi. 16. 5, ultimately 
from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 5, Fr. 16. 
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vos “A@nvaiov 7, as TWES, “ApxeAdov. Kal, ws 
wrt onst, KaT “Avagipavdpov nV. yeypate 
d€ Kal eV emeat Kal edeyelas Kal tapBous Ka 
‘Hovodov Kal “Opnpov, € ETLKOTTOUV avTa@v Ta rept 
Jediv etpypeva. aAka Kat atros éeppawwder ra 
eavTod. avTidofdcar TE Aéyerau Oadj cat IIvd- 
ayopa, kabdpacbar be Kal "Exryvevidov. [LaKpo- 
LWTATOS TE Milde ws mov Kal adTos pyow* 


19 70) 8 énTa 7 éace Kal ef KOvT eviauTot 
BAnorpilovres € euny ppovTid av” ‘EAAdda yay: 
eK yeverijs d€ TOT Yoav €eiKoot TEVTE TE TPOS 
Tots, 
+ > A \ ~ > > 4 > ? 
ElTEp Eyw TEpt THVO olda A€éyetv ETULWS. 

Dor dé TéTTapa etvat TOV OVTWY orouxela, 
Koopous 6° detpous, od mapadXaxrovs b€. Ta 
vEgy cuvicracbat THs ag HAtov GT L00$ avapepo- 
pevns Kal alpovons avra els TO TIEPLeXOV. ovoiav 
Qeot odatpoerdy, pundev Spovov exovcayv avOpww: 
GAov d€ Opav Kal oAov aKoveL, p17) WevTOL avaTrVeEiV: 
oupmavra Te elvat votv Kal ppovnow Kal aloLov. 
mpOTos Te dmepyvaro 6 OTe TGV TO ywvdpevov Pbaprov 
EOTL KaL 1) pox Tet... 

20 “Edy 6€ kal Ta troAAG oow vot eivat. Kat Tots 
Tupavvois evTvyyavew 7) ws HKLoTa 7) Ws YoLoTa. 
? / \ > 4 > ~ 4 > V4 / 
EpredoxA€éous oe eimovTos avr OTL aveupEeTos 
> ¢e Uy ” €¢ A \ > 
€oTw 6 copes, © elkOTWs, ’ bn: ““ codov yap eivat 

\ 4 
def TOV Emvyvwadpevov TOV Godoy.” drat d€ LwTiwv 





¢ Possibly the same Boton who taught ‘Theramenes 
rhetoric. Ifso, D. L. (or his authority) may have transferred 
to Xenophanes an excerpt intended for Xenophon. See 
the note of Diels, F'r. d. Vors., on 11 A. 1 (Xenophanes) 

> Hives DD. 
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according toothers he was a pupil of Boton of Athens,@ 
or, as some say, of Archelaus. Sotion makes him a 
contemporary of Anaximander. His writings are in 
epic metre, as well as elegiacs and iambics attacking 
Hesiod and Homer and denouncing what they said 
about the gods. Furthermore he used to recite his 
own poems. It is stated that he opposed the views 
of Thales and Pythagoras, and attacked Epimenides 
also. He lived to a very great age, as his own words 
somewhere testify ©: 


Seven and sixty are now the years that have been tossing 
my cares up and down the land of Greece; and there were 
then twenty and five years more from my birth up, if I know 
how to speak truly about these things. 


He holds that there are four elements of existent 
things, and worlds unlimited in number but not 
overlapping <in time>. Clouds are formed when 
the vapour from the sun is carried upwards and 
lifts them into the surrounding air. The substance 
of God is spherical, in no way resembling man. He 
is all eye and all ear, but does not breathe ; he is 
the totality of mind and thought, and is eternal. 
Xenophanes was the first to declare that everything 
which comes into being is doomed to perish, and that 
the soul is breath.¢ 

He also said that the mass of things falls short of 
thought ; and again that our encounters with tyrants 
should be as few, or else as pleasant, as possible. 
When Empedocles remarked to him that it is im- 
possible to find a wise man, “ Naturally,” he replied, 
‘for it takes a wise man to recognize a wise man.” 


¢ Presumably followed by Epicharmus when he wrote 
evoeBns vow mepuxws ot madas Kk’ ovdév KaKov 
KaTOavuv: &vw 7d wvedua dtapevel car’ otipavdv. 


(Fr. 22, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 170, p. 640 P.) 
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mp@Tov avTov eimety axatdAnnr eivat 7a Tava, 
mAavapevos. 

"Ezoinoe 5€ Kat Kododdvos xtiow Kal Tov eis 
"EAéav rhs ‘TraXas GTOLKLOpLOY em StoxiAia. Kat 
nKwale KaTa THY eENKooTny Ohupmidda.. pyot 
de Anpyrpios 6 Dadnpevs ev 7@ IMlepi ynpws 
Kal [avairvos o O UTUWUKOS € ev TO) epi evdupias Tats 
idtais xepot Barsar Tovs vieis atrov, Kabdmep Kat 
“Avagayopav. doKet d€ mempacba: bao * * <Kal 
bc bzo> tav vuéayopixdv Ilappevioxov 

b “Opeordéov, Kaba dno. DaBupivos ev *Azro- 
Aah Sven e9p ampwTw. yéyove de Kat aAdos 
Zevopavns A€oBvos months tapBwv. 

Kat odtou ev ot omopddny. 


Ked. y’. TLAPMENIAH® 


Fevopavous b€é dinKovoe Tappevidns Tvpyros 
"EXeatns (rotrov Oeddpactos év 7H “Enroph 
“Avagudvdpou dynow aKxoboat). ouws 8 ovv 
aKxovoas Kal =evopavous ovUK jKoAovbnoev avrT@. 
EKOWCUNGE dé kat “Apewia Avoxaira To IIv6- 
ayopera, ws Edn Luria, GvOpl TevynTe [eV, Kar@ 
dé Kal ayada. ad Kal ntG@NOD nKorovinoe Kal 


¢ It would be rash to infer from this single notice, that 
Sotion, considering KXenophanes a Sceptic, did not derive 
him from the Pythagoreans through Telauges. 

> 540-537 B.c. ¢ ils 

4 Diels (op. cit. p. 141) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i. lily ; Plutarch, Strom. 5; Aétius, i. 3. 14, iv. 9.1, 
iv. 5. 12, iii. 15. 7; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. 


Opin. Fr. 6. 7, 17. 
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Sotion says that he was the first to maintain that 
all things are incognizable, but Sotion is in error.? 
One of his poems is The Founding of Colophon, and 
another The Setilement of a Colony at Elea in Italy, 
making 2000 lines in all. He flourished about the 
60th Olympiad. That he buried his sons with his 
own hands like Anaxagoras © is stated by Demetrius 
of Phalerum in his work On Old Age and by 
Panaetius the Stoic in his book Of Cheerfulness. 
He is believed to have been sold into slavery by 
¢. .. and to have been set free by> the Pythagoreans 
Parmeniscus and Orestades: so [Tavorinus in the 
first book of his Memorabilia. There was also 
another Xenophanes, of Lesbos, an iambic poet. 
Such were the “ sporadic ”’ philosophers. 


CuapTer 3. PARMENIDES ¢ [ flor. c. 500 B.c.] 


Parmenides, a native of Elea, son of Pyres, was 
a pupil of Xenophanes (Theophrastus in his Epztome 
makes him a pupil of Anaximander). Parmenides, 
however, though he was instructed by Nenophanes, 
was no follower of his. According to Sotion’ he also 
associated with Ameinias the Pythagorean, who was 
the son of Diochaetas and a worthy gentleman though 
poor. This Ameinias he was more inclined to follow, 


¢ Diels considers this sentence to be a marginal note of 
an editor referring to Xenophanes, not Parmenides. 

f Sotion would thus appear to separate Parmenides from 
Xenophanes. Compare note a on p. 426. Diels conjectures 
that an epitaph on the Pythagoreans mentioned is the 
ultimate authority here. 
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amofavovtos np@ov idpvcato yévous Te vmapxYwv 

~ A i 4 \ Caz: "uA / > 3 3 
Aappotd Kat mAovTOV, Kat bm “Apewiov add’ ody 
b10 Eevodavous els novyiav mpoeTpar7. 

IIparos 8 otros tH yiv amépawe opatpoerdy 
Kal ev peow ketoban. dvo TE elvat oroxela, Op 
Kal ynv, Kat TO pev Onptoupyod taéw éexew, THY 

225° vAns. yeveotv T avbpamuy ef nAtov m™p@Tov 
yevéobar advrov O€ drrepéexew” TO Deppov Kal TO 
ysuxpov, €f ay TO mara cuveoTavat. Kal THY 
puxty KQL TOV voov TavTov eivat, Kaba peuvnrar 
Kal Oeogpactos ev TOUS on TAVT WV oxedov 
éxtiléuevos Ta Soypata. diconv te edn THY 
, A \ 3 b) / ‘ \ A 
dirocodiav, THY pwev Kar adAnfevav, THY dé KaTa 
ddfav. 810 Kal Pyot mov" 
/ 
ew 5€ oe mavTa mulécbar 

>] \ >AA a] 4 3 \ 4 o 3 A > 

nev “AdAnbeins edxuKr€os” atpeses HTop, 

3 4 ~ sf aA 3 Ww f > vA 

noe Bpor@v d0€as, Tats odK ev mlaTis adnOas. 


Kat adros dé dua TOLNMaT wv prrooodgel, Kabarep 
‘Hoiodds TE Kal Zevopavns Kat “EprredoKhjjs. 
KpiTyptov d€ TOV Adyov elme: Tas TE aicOyces pL 
axpipels Umapxew. pnot yoor 
undé o° Gos rodAvTeEtpov odov Kata THVdE Biacbw 
~ ” ” A > / > A 
VWULEV GOKOTIOV Oupa Kal HYHETCAY aKoUTY 


Kal yA@ooav, Kpivar d€ Adyw moAvdnpw EAeyxov. 
23 S10 Kal Tepi avrov dnow o Tipwr: 


1 brepéxew] brdpxew vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
2 evrrecbéos vulg. 





¢1Fae..23 1D. 

’ The text of Parmenides had suffered in the course of 
time. Here Laertius, like Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch, 
read evrrecOéos arpexés ; Proclus, two centuries later, edpey-yéos ; 
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and on his death he built a shrine to him. being him- 
self of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth ; 
moreover it was Ameinias and not Xenophanes who 
led him to adopt the peaceful life of a student. 

He was the first to declare that the earth is 
spherical and is situated in the centre of the universe. 
He held that there were two elements, fire and earth, 
and that the former discharged the function of a 
craftsman, the latter of his material. The generation 
of man proceeded from the sun as first cause ; heat 
and cold, of which all things consist, surpass the sun 
itself. Again he held that soul and mind are one 
and the same, as Theophrastus mentions in his 
Physics, where he is setting forth the tenets of 
almost all the schools. He divided his philosophy 
into two parts dealing the one with truth, the other 
with opinion. Hence he somewhere says @ : 


Thou must needs learn all things, as well the unshakeable 
heart of well-rounded truth as the opinions of mortals in 
which there is no sure trust.” 


Our philosopher too commits his doctrines to verse 
just as did Hesiod, Xenophanes and Empedocles. 
He made reason the standard and pronounced sensa- 
tions to be inexact. At all events his words are °¢: 


And let not long-practised wont force thee to tread this 
path, to be governed by an aimless eye, an echoing ear and 
a tongue, but do thou with understanding bring the much- 
contested issue to decision. 


Hence Timon ¢ says of him ° : 


but Simplicius, on De caelo, enables us to go behind our 
author by citing (as he no doubt would have wished to do) 
the better reading. 

[reo BP. a yee, en. Od. xi. 601. 
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4 
Tlappevidou re Binv peyadddpovos od moAvdo€or, 
6s p amo havracias avarns avevetKaTo vwoets. 


ets tovrov Kat IlAdtwyv tov Sdiadoyov yéeypadge, 
€é Th 10 3 > 4 co on Il \ 3 ~ 33 
apwevionv’”’ emuyparbas “ 7 Ilepi tedv. 
” A \ \ 3 Ud \ e X 
Hkxpale 5€ Kata tTHv evarny Kat €€nKoorny 
"OAvpmiada. Kat Soxet mpa&tos mepwpakevar Tov 
2 aN > a \ / o 
avrov eva. “Eomepov cat Dwoddpov, ws Pyar 
DaBwpivos ev méeumTw *Aropynpovevpatwv: ot 
dé IvOayopav: Kaddiwaxos 5€ dno py eivar 
avrod TO Toinua. A€yerar Sé€ Kal voprovs Veivar 
Tots moXtrats, ws dno. Laevowmmos ev 7a Ilepi 
, A ~ > “A A > / 
diiocodwv. Kat mp@Tos €pwrjaa tov “AxAdea 
f e a ? ma ¢ / 
Aoyov, WS PaPwpivos ev [lavrodamf loTopia. 
Téyove 5€ Kai erepos Ilappevidns, pytwp Texvo- 
mre 


Ked. 6°. MEAIZ2O& 


, a / 

24 MeédAroaos [@aryevous Laptos. obros nKovce Ilap- 
pevioov' GAAa Kal ets Adyous 7Abev “Hpaxdetra: 
éTe Kal auvéaTncev adrov Tots “Edecious ayvoodat, 

, ¢ 4 / > 4 
Kkabanep ‘Immoxparns Anuoxpitov “APdnpirats. 
yéyove O€ Kal TroALTLKOS avnp Kal amodoyTs mapa 

“~ 4 
rots moXlrais HEwwuevos: ofev vavapyos aipebeis 
w” \ “a 3 4 \ A 3 4 > ? 
ere Kat waAAov efavpacbn dia THY olKELaY apeTHV. 

> / 3 ? ~ \ ~ ” S A > 

Edoxec 5’ atta 70 av azretpov etvar Kat av- 
adAoiwrov Kal aKivyTov Kal Ev Om“oLlov EauTm Kal 

@ 504-500 B.c. > Cf. spray 151 
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And the strength of high-souled Parmenides, of no 
diverse opinions, who introduced thought instead of imagina- 
tion’s deceit. 

It was about him that Plato wrote a dialogue with 
the title Parmenides or Concerning Ideas. 

He flourished in the 69th Olympiad.? He is 
believed to have been the first to detect the 
identity of Hesperus, the evening-star, and Phos- 
phorus, the morning-star ; so Favorinus in the fifth 
book of his Memorabilia ; but others attribute this 
to Pythagoras, whereas Callimachus holds that the 
poem in question was not the work of Pythagoras. 
Parmenides is said to have served his native city 
as a legislator: so we learn from Speusippus in his 
book On Philosophers. Also to have been the first 
to use the argument known as “ Achilles <and the 
tortoise> ’’: so Favorinus tells us in his Miscellaneous 
Mistory. 

There was also another Parmenides, a rhetorician 
who wrote a treatise on his art. 


CyHapTrer 4. MELISSUS 


Melissus, the son of Ithaegenes, was a native of 
Samos. Hewasa pupil of Parmenides. Moreover he 
came into relations with Heraclitus, on which occasion 
the latter was introduced by him to the Ephesians, 
who did not know him,®? as Democritus was to the 
citizens of Abdera by Hippocrates. He took part also 
in politics and won the approval of his countrymen, 
and for this reason he was elected admiral and won 
more admiration than ever through his own merit. 

In his view the universe was unlimited, un- 
changeable and immovable, and was one, uniform 
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mAnpes: Kivqow TE pa elvat, Soxetv 6° elvar. ada 
Kal TmEpt Beav ereye Ley) See, amropaiveobat’ un ‘yap 
eivat yraow avTa@v. 

Ono & *AvoAAddwpos Akpakévat adtov KaTa 
Thy TeTAapTHy Kal dydonkooTyY 'OAvpmiada. 


Ked. €’. ZHNON EAEATHS 


Znvwv *EAedrns. totrov ’AmoAdddwpos Pyaw 
elvar év Xpovixots [Ilvpnros tov dé Iappevidnv] 
dtoer prev Tedevrayopov, Oécer de Tlappevidov 
<tov d€ Hlappevidny Ilvpntos’>. epi rovrov Kai 
MeXiccov Tiuwy dynat tatra: 


dupotepoyAuacou Te peya abévos odK adamabdvov 
TVWVOS TAVTWY emAnmTopos,, moe MeAcooor, 
TOAAGY havTacp@v éeTavw, TavpwY ye Ev FOTW. 


‘O 869 Zivwv OLaKkm KOE Tappevidov Kal yéyovev 
avToo TALOLKG.. KaL evunKns nv, Kaba gna 
TlAdtwv é&v TO Tappevion, 0 8 avros ev T@ 
LYodiorH Kai ev T@ Daidpw <advrob peuvyntar> Kal 
"EAeatixov [ladayydnv atrov Kadet. dna 
"AptototéAns edpernv avrov yevéoBar diadextixas, 
momep ’EumedoxAéa pytopicys. 

Téyove 6€ avnp yevvatotatos Kai ev didocodia 
Kal év 7roAuTela* héperar yoov avrod PiPria wroAAjs 
cuvécews yeuovta. Kabedciv d€ GeAjoas Néapyov 
TOV TUpavvov—ot d€ Avopédovta—avveAn gon, Kaba 
pyow “HpakAetdns ev TH Larvpov eTLTOM A. OTE 


KaL e€eralopevos TOUS GuvelooTas KaL TEpt TOV 


1 roy 6é . . . Ilépnros transposed by Karsten. 
43-4 





IX. 24-26. MELISSUS—ZENO OF ELEA 
and full of matter. There was no real, but only 
apparent, motion. Moreover he said that we ought 
not to make any statements about the gods, for it 
was impossible to have knowledge of them. 

According to Apollodorus, he flourished in the 
84th Olympiad.4 


CuapTer 5. ZENO OF ELEA 


Zeno was a citizen of Elea. Apollodorus in his 
Chronology says that he was the son of Teleutagoras 
by birth, but of Parmenides by adoption, while 
Parmenides was the son of Pyres. Of Zeno and 
Melissus Timon ? speaks thus ¢ : 

Great Zeno’s strength which, never known to fail, 
On each side urged, on each side could prevail. 

In marshalling arguments Melissus too, 

More skilled than many a one, and matched by few. 

Zeno, then, was all through a pupil of Parmenides 
and his bosom friend. He was tall in stature, as 
Plato says in his Parmenides.4 The same philosopher 
«mentions him> in his Sophist,¢ <and Phaedrus,’> 
and calls him the Eleatie Palamedes. Aristotle says 
that Zeno was the inventor of dialectic, as Empedocles 
was of rhetoric. 

He was a truly noble character both as philosopher 
and as politician; at all events, his extant books 
are brimful of intellect. Again, he plotted to over- 
throw Nearchus the tyrant (or, according to others, 
Diomedon) but was arrested: so Heraclides in his 
epitome of Satyrus. On that occasion he was cross- 
examined as to his accomplices and about the arms 

2 444-440 B.c. weir to LD: 


© CS, dhwexsiiic S2 fey VeTSde 
> 1afes. ¢ pai QiiGie. f 26iepD: 
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oe e > 3 , 4, > 4 3 
oTAwy av ryyev eis Atmapav, mavtas eunvuoev ad- 
Tov TOUS pirous, BovAopevos avTov €pniov KaTa- 
or Hoa eira mept TOY el7retv exew TW <epn > 
avT@ mpos TO ods Kat dakwy ovK dvaKev EWS 
drrexevtnOn, tavtov “Apiotoyeitove T@ Tupavvo- 
KTOvw Taba. 

e , \ 

27 Anprirpios O€ pnow ev Tots ‘Opuwvtpous tov 
puKTipa avrov amotpayetv. “Avriabevns de ev 
tats Avadoyats ono pera TO pnvica. Tous pidous 
ep Fjvan mpos Too Tupavvou el Tis aAXos ety” 
Tov O€ etzeiv, “ov 6 THS moAews aXtiTHpLOS.”’ 
mpos TE TOvs TapeoTm@Tas gPavat- ““ Davpalw 
buadv tHv decAiav, ef TovTwY Eevexev Hv viv eya) 
diropevw, SovAeveTE TH Tupavvw”’ Kat TéAos azro- 
TpayovTa THY yA@TrTav mpoomTvcat avT@* ToUs de 
moXiras mapopuynlevras avtika Tov TUpavvov KaTa- 
Aetoar. Tatra dé oxedov of mdAeiovs Aadodow. 
ef , > e > \ ~ \ 
Eppcraos d€ dnow ets dAuov avrov BAnOjvar Kat 
KATAKOTIHVAL. 

\ > ? \ e “ + (4 
23 Kat ets adrov nets etzroev ovTws: 


nOedes, @ Zivwv, kadov 7Oedres avipa TUpavvov 
KTeivas exdAdoat SovAcatvys ’ EXéav. 
arn’ édauns: 87 yap ce AaBwv 6 Tupavvos ev 
es 
6Auww 
/ BG , A , A / er cee 
Kobe. Ti TovTO Aéyw; cHpa yap, ovxt OE Ce. 


A A 
Téyove 6€ ra te adAAa ayabos o Zivwv, adda Kat 
wn A 
UirepomTiKos TaV peilovwy Kat toov “Hpakdrettw- 


— 


* The heroic death of Zeno and his defiance of the tyrant 
furnished a theme for various writers; cf. Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. p. 1126 p: De garrulitate, p. 505 pv; De Storcorum 
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which he was conveying to Lipara; he denounced 
all the tyrant’s own friends, wishing to make him 
destitute of supporters. Then, saying that he had 
something to tell him about certain people in his 
private ear, he laid hold of it with his teeth and did 
not let go until stabbed to death, meeting the same 
fate as Aristogiton the tyrannicide. 

Demetrius in his work on Men of the Same Name 
Sapo that the bit off, not the ear, but the nose. 
According to Antisthenes in his Successzons of 
Philosophers, after informing against the tyrant’s 
friends, he was asked by the tyrant whether there 
was anyone else in the plot ; whereupon he replied, 
| Wess you, the curse of the city !”’; and to the 
bystanders he said, ‘I marvel at your cowardice, 
that, for fear of any of those things which I] am 
now enduring, you should be the tyrant’s slaves.” 
And at last he bit off his tongue and spat it at him ; 
and his fellow-citizens were so worked upon that 
they forthwith stoned the tyrant to death.? In this 
version of the story most authors nearly agree, but 
Hermippus says he was cast into a mortar and beaten 
to death. 

Of him also I have written as follows °: 

You wished, Zeno, and noble was your wish, to slay the 
tyrant and set Elea free from bondage. But you were 
crushed ; for, as all know, the tyrant caught you and beat 


you ina mortar. But what is this that [say? It was your 
body that he beat, and not you. 


In all other respects Zeno was a gallant man; and 
in particular he despised the great no less than 
repugn. p. 1051 c, where he is ranked with Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras and Antiphon. Cf. also Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 57, 


citing Eratosthenes. 
&’ Anth. Pal. vii. 129. 
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Kal yap ovTOS THY T por Epov pev ‘YeAnv, voTepov 
0 °Eddav, Dwxaewv ovoay a7ouKiav, avTod be 
maTpioa, 7oAw evTeAT Kal [LOvov Bg 5 ayabous 
Tpepew ETLOTOJLEVIV Hyannoe pGAAov THs “AGn- 
valu peyadavyias, ovK emdnnoas THUAaAa mpos 
avrovs, GAN’ adTohi Karafuovs. 

Oiros Kai tov "AyiAAda patos Aoyov Tparnce 
[DaBwpivos dé dyar [appreveony | Kal addous 
guyvoUS. apEecKeEt aQUT@ Ta0E- _KOopoUS evar 
KEVOV Te pn elvar’ yeyevijaau be THY TOV TaVTWY 
vow €K Deppod Kal pux pod Kat Enpod Kal vypod, 
AapBavov7 wv avTaV Els addnAa Tv peTaBoAnv: 
yeveow TE avOparray ex ys elvar Kal poxny 
KpGua vmdpxyew EK TOV TpoEeipnuevwy KATA 
pndevos ToUTWY ETLKpAaTYGL. 

Toirov dact AoiSopovpevov GyavaKT Arar alTwa- 
capevov d€ TWos, pavar “€av pn AowWopovjievos 
TpooTrora ua, ovo” €mratvovpevos aicbncopar. 

"Ort 6€ yeyovact Zyvwves oxTw ev Ta Kurcet 
Suecleypeba. axpale & ovdros Kara THY evaTnv 
<Kai €BdouynKooTny> ‘OdAvumiada. 


Ked. 5’. ABR YKITMWOS 
Aevxummos "EXearns, ws dé twes, “APdnpirns, 


« ” , 
Kar e€vlous be MiAnjavos.’ ovTos nKoUGE Lajvesvos. 
npeoke 8 alT@ ameipa elvac Ta TavTAa Kal Els 


1 Mjduos codd. 





2 A similar answer is ascribed to Empedocles in Gnomo- 
logion Parisinum, n. 153. 

aes | ¢ 464-460 B.c. 
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Heraclitus. For example, his native place, the 
Phocaean colony, once known as Hyele and after- 
wards as Elea, a city of moderate size, skilled in 
nothing but to rear brave men, he preferred before 
all the splendour of Athens, hardly paying the 
Athenians a visit, but living all his life at home. 

He was the first to propound the argument of the 
“Achilles.” which Favorinus attributes to Parmenides, 
and many other arguments. His views are as follows. 
There are worlds, but there is no empty space. The 
substance of all things came from hot and cold, and 
dry and moist, which change into one another. The 
generation of man proceeds from earth, and the soul 
is formed by a union of all the foregoing, so blended 
that no one element predominates. 

We are told that once when he was reviled he lost 
his temper, and, in reply to some one who blamed 
him for this, he said, “ If when I am abused I pretend 
that I am not, then neither shall I be aware of it 
if I am praised.” @ : 

The fact that there were eight men of the name 
of Zeno we have already mentioned under Zeno of 
Citium.’ Our philosopher flourished in the 79th 
Olympiad. 


Louprioe. 6. lobUCIPPUS @ 


Leucippus was born at Elea, but some say at 
Abdera and others at Miletus. He was a pupil of 
Zeno. His views were these. The sum of things 

@ With the account of Leucippus and Democritus Diels 
(op. cit. p. 142) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haeres. i. 12. 
1-2 and i. 13. 1; Aétius i. 3. 15, i. 18. 3, ii. 1. 4, ii. 2.9, 
ii. 7. 2, i. 3. 16; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. 
Pres. 
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aA A \\ 
GAAnAa petaBadrAe,w, +o TE Gv elvat KEevoy Kal 
~ 4 
amARpes [owudatwv|. Tots te Kdopouvs yiveoBat 
\ > 
cwuaTwy els TO KEvoV eumimTovTwY Kat addjAoLS 
~ \ 4 
TepiT@AeKoLevw? EK TE THS KWHOEWS KATA THY 
~ t ~ i , 
avénow avtav yivecbar thy Ta&v aatépwv vow. 
4 \ \ e¢ > / 4 A A 
pépecbar Sé Tov HALov ev peilove KUKAw TrEpL THY 
~ a , 
ceAnvnv: thy yy oxetoba wept TO pécov SivovpeE- 
~ ~ ~ ~ 4 
vynv? oxnpa T avtns TuuTava@des elvat. mpa@Tes TE 
aTopous apxas UmeaTHaaTo. <Kal> Kepadaiwdds 
fev TAUTA’ ETL epous O Woe ExEL. 
~ / 4 
To ev 7av amrerpov dryow, ws mpoeipyTar: ToUTOV 
cost ieee’ a > VO. / a \ et 
O€ TO peev mAnpes E€lVal, TO de KEVOV, <a> KQL OTOLXYELA 
/ > A 
@yno.. KOGWOUS TE EK TOUTWY aTrEipoUS Elvat Kal 
dtadvecbar eis TadTa. yivecbar d€ Tovs KdapoUS 
ovtw: dépecbar Kat amoTounv eK THS ameipov 
moA\Aa GwpaTa mavTota Tots cyjpacw els péeya 
/ id 2) 4 / 3 / 4 
Kevov, amep abpo.abevta Sivnv amepyaleabar piar, 
> aA tA 3 v4 A ~ 
Kal’ nv mpooxpovovta <adAjAots> Kat mavTodaTas 
KukAovpeva diaxpivesBar ywpis Ta OpoLa pds 
Ta Opora. tooppomwy de dia to wARbos pnKére 
duvapevewy Trepipepecbar, Ta prev AeTTA yYwpeiv Ets 
Ay v 4 ee / \ A A 
TO €€w Kevov, WoTep dtaTTwyeva’ Ta Se AoLTA 
ovppevery Kal TepiTAEcKOpEeva GUyKaTaTpexew arXn- 
a ~ / 
Aows Kal Tovety mpaTov tT. avoTnua odatpoedés. 
tovto 6 otov vueva adioracba, mepiéyovt’ ev 
€avT@ TavToia owpaTa’ wy KaTa THY TOU pécoU 
avréperaw repid.ovupévwy Aertov yevéabar rov 
Tepe vpLeva, OuppeovTwY ael THY cuvex@v Kat 
evippavaw Tis dws. Kal ovTw yeveoBar THY yhv, 
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is unlimited, and they all change into one another. 
\ The All includes the empty as well as the full. The 
worlds are formed when atoms fall into the void 
and are entangled with one another ; and from their 
motion as they increase in bulk arises the substance 
of the stars. The sun revolves in a larger circle 
round the moon. The earth rides steadily, being 
whirled about the centre ; its shape is like that of 
a drum. Leucippus was the first to set up atoms 
as first principles. Such is a general summary of 
his views ; on particular points they are as follows. 
He declares the All to be unlimited, as already 
stated ; but of the All part is full and part empty,? 
and these he calls elements. Out of them arise the 
worlds unlimited in number and into them they are 
dissolved. This is how the worlds are formed. In 
a given section many atoms of all manner of shapes 
are carried from the unlimited into the vast empty 
space. These collect together and form a single 
vortex, in which they jostle against each other and, 
circling round in every possible way, separate off, 
by like atoms joining like. And, the atoms being 
so numerous that they can no longer revolve in 
equilibrium, the light ones pass into the empty space 
outside, as if they were being winnowed ; the re- 
mainder keep together and, becoming entangled, go 
on their circuit together, and form a primary spherical 
system. This parts off like a shell, enclosing within it 
atoms of all kinds; and, as these are whirled round 
by wirtue™ or the résistance of the centre, the 
enclosing shell becomes thinner, the adjacent atoms 
continually combining when they touch the vortex. 


o By the “ full’ is meant matter, atoms: by the ‘‘ empty,” 
space. 
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ouppevovtwy Tov éeveyOévtwy él TO EGov. avTOV 
Te 7aAWw TOV TeptexovTa oiov dyueva av€eoBar Kara 
Thy eéméxkpiow’ Tov e€wlev cwpatwv: divn Te 
pepopevov adtov wy av erupavon, TadTa emKTao0ar. 
TOUT WW dé Twa oupmAcKopeva Tovey GUOTHLG, TO 
[Lev T™p@Tov xauypov Kal mnAd@oes, Enpavdevra Kal 
TEpipepopeva avy TH Tot oAov divy, eit exTrUpw- 
évTa THY TOV doTépwv dmoteA€oa pvow. 

33 Eivac d€ tov tot WAtou KUKAov e&wraTov, TOV 
dé THS GeAHvns TPOTYELOTATOV, Tav dAdwy petaéd 
TOUTWY. Kal TaVTA. peev Ta GoTpA mupobobat dud 
TO Tayos THS Popas, Tov 8 HALov <Kal> v0 TaV 
aotépwv exmupovobar tHv dé ceAjvnvy Tod mupos 
oXiyov peradapy Paver. éxAcizew & yALov Kat ceAn- 
vay <* * Thv OE Adswow Too Zwod.aKod yeveotar> 
TO KekAtoBar THY yhv mpos peonpBpiay: Ta O€ 
m™pos GpkKTW Gael TE vipeoda Kal Kataibvypa eivat 
Kal mHyyvucdat. KL TOV peev nALov exheiTrew oma 
viws, TH OE oehquny cuvexes, Ova TO dvicous eivat 
Tovs KUKAous atT@v. eivai Te wor7ep _yeveoers 
KOaLOV, OUTW Kal adfyces Kal POicers Kat POopas, 
KaTa TWA avayKyV, Hv Omoia eaTiv <ov> dracagel. 


Ked. £’. AHMOKPITOE 


34 Anpoxpttos ‘Hynovorpartov, ol de "AOnvoxpitou, 
TUES Aapaoimmou "ABSdnpirns 7, 1, ws evior, MtAjouos. 
obtos paywv Twav SinKovee Kat KinADatcia =ép£ov 


1 For éréxpvow of codd. Rohde conjectured éreicpvow, 
Heidel éréxxpiow. 





¢ So Diels; but see T. L. Heath, -fristarchus p. 122, note 
3, W ho prefers to supply “ the obliquity of the circles of the 
stars.” Cf. also A€t. iii. 12. 1-2 (Dox. Gro pr aig). 
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In this way the earth is formed by portions brought 
to the centre coalescing. And again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from 
outside, and, as it is carried round in the vortex, 
adds to itself whatever atoms it touches. And of 
these some portions are locked together and form 
a mass, at first damp and miry, but, when they have 
dried and revolve with the universal vortex, they 
afterwards take fire and form the substance of the 
stars. 

The orbit of the sun is the outermost, that of the 
moon nearest to the earth; the orbits of the other 
heavenly bodies lie between these two. All the 
stars are set on fire by the speed of their motion ; 
the burning of the sun is also helped by the stars ; 
the moon is only slightly kindled. The sun and the 
moon are eclipsed <when . . ., but the obliquity of 
the zodiacal circle is due > to the inclination of the 
earth to the south; the regions of the north are 
always shrouded in mist, and are extremely cold 
and frozen. Eclipses of the sun are rare; eclipses 
of the moon constantly occur, and this because their 
orbits are unequal. As the world is born, so, too, 
it grows, decays and perishes, in virtue of some 
necessity, the nature of which he does ¢<not> specify. 


Cuarpter 7. DEMOCRITUS (? 460-357 B.c.) 


Democritus was the son of Hegesistratus, though 
some say of Athenocritus, and others again of 
Damasippus. He was a native of Abdera or, 
according to some, of Miletus. He was a pupil of 
certain Magians and Chaldaeans. For when King 
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tot Baciléws 7TH warp adrob émordaras Kata- 
Aurovtos, yvika e€evicby map’ atr@, Kaba dyor 
kal ‘Hpddoros: wap’ dv ta Te mepl Peodroytas Kat 
dotpoAoyias éuabev ert mais wv. vorepov de 
Aevxinaw mapéBare kat ’Avataydpa Kata Twas, 
ETEGW WV avrob VEWTEPOS TETTAPAKOVTO.. DaBuwpi- 
vos 6€ gnaw ev Ilavrodarh ¢ toropia déyeuv Anpo- 
KplTOV Tept “Avagayopou ws ovK elnoav auToo at 
Sofa al Te wept yAiov Kai cehivys, add dpxatae, 
tov 6 udypyobar. Svacdpew TE avTov 7a. TEpt THIS 
SvaKoounoews Kal Tov vob, exIpais exovTa mpos 
avTov ore on #7) TpoojKaro attov. ms ovv KaTa 
Twas aKyKOEV avTOU; 

Dyat oe As ankeauos ev ‘Opevdpors Kal “Ayte- 
ofévns ev Avadoxats amodnpjoa auTov Kal Els 
Atyurrov mpos Tous lepéas yewperpiav palnoo- 
pevov Kat mpos XaAdaious ets THY Iepoida KOL Els 
THv ’EpvOpav Odraccav yevéobar. Tots TE r vpvo- 
sop.arats gact Twes ouppigar avtrov év “Ivdia 
Kal €lS AiStomriay Mev. TpiTov Te ovTa adeAdov 
veiwacbar THY ovoiav Kal ot pe metous act THY 
eddrrw potpav éAéobar tiv ev apyuply, Ypelav 
€xyovta <dia TO> amodnu joa TOUTOU KaKeltvoy 
dodtws UToTTEvadvTwY. Oo O€ Anpnrptos brep 
éxatov taAavTa pdyaw civau avT@ TO HEpos, a 7avTa 
katavah@oar. Aye 6° OTL TOGOUTOV my piAdmrovos 
WOTE TOU TrEpUKHTOV Owpareov TU dmroTELopevos 
KaTaKAetoTos 7H Via Kai TrOTE 700 TaTpos avTov mpos 
Ouaiav Bodv ayayovros Kat adTob. mpocdyjaavtos, 
tKaVvOV Xpovov 1) yv@var, ews atrov exketvos 








@ Diels réniatks that this is a free interprabalaaa of Hdt. 
vil. 109, vill. 120. 
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Xerxes was entertained by the father of Democritus 
hewlett men in charge, as, in fact, is stated by 
Herodotus*; and from these men, while still a boy, 
he learned theology and astronomy. Afterwards he 
met Leucippus and, according to some, Anaxagoras, 
being forty years younger than the latter. But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous Eistory tells us that 
Democritus, speaking of Anaxagoras, declared that 
his views on the sun and the moon were not original 
but of great antiquity, and that he had simply stolen 
them. Democritus also pulled to pieces the views 
of Anaxagoras on cosmogony and on mind, having 
a spite against him, because Anaxagoras did not 
take to him. If this be so, how could he have been 
his pupil, as some suggest ! ? 

According to Demetrius in his book on Men of the 
Same Name and Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, he travelled into Egypt to learn 
geometry from the priests, and he also went into 
Persia to visit the Chaldaeans as well as to the 
Red Sea. Some say that he associated with the 
Gymnosophists in India and went to Aethiopia. 
Also that, being the third son, he divided the family 
property. Most authorities will have it that he 
chose the smaller portion, which was in money, 
because he had need of this to pay the cost of travel ; 
besides, his brothers were crafty enough to foresee 
that this would be his choice. Demetrius estimates 
his share at over 100 talents, the whole of which he 
spent. His industry, says the same author, was so 
great that he cut off a little room in the garden round 
the house and shut himself up there. One day his 
father brought an ox to sacrifice and tied it there, 
and he was not aware of it for a considerable time, 
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duavaoTtnoas mpodace: THS Ovoias Kal Ta Tept TOV 
Bodv dinyjoato. “ doxet dé,” dyat, “ cal “AOjvale 
> a \ \ Ul ~ / 
eMeiv Kat pn omovdacar yvwobvar, dd€ns KaTa- 
dpov@v. Kal eidévar pev LwKpaty, ayvoetabar de 
€ > a ee — , oO. , \ 
va avtov: ‘7AGov yap, dot, ‘ets “APynvas kai 
OUTIS Le EyVWKEV. 

“ Eimep ot ’Avtepaotat [lAatwvds etor,’ dot 
@paavdAos, “ otTos av ein O Tapayevopevos avw- 

can A 3 U \e2 4 a 

vuptos, TV Trept Olvomidny Kat “Ava~aydpav Erepos, 
ev TH Tpos LwKpatynv optdAia dadreyopevos rept 
dirocodias, w, dnoiv, ws mevTabAw E€oixev o didd- 
codos. Kal jv ws addAnbds ev dirocodia mévtaBdos: 

\ \ \ \ \ 3 A ” 3 A 
Ta yap dvoixa Kai Ta HOiKa <HnoKnTo>, aAdAd Kal 
Ta pabnuatica Kat Tovs €yKuKAiovs Adyous Kal 
Tepl Texv@v macav eixyev eureipiav.’ Tovrov €or 

A \ ce / ” 4 9) , A Cc 
Kat to ‘Adyos epyou oxin. Anunrpios de Oo 
Dadnpeds ev TH UwKpatovs amodoyia pyde €ABetv 
dynow advrov eis “AOivas. totro de Kat petlov, 
elye TooaUTNS TOAEwWS UTEpEppOVyGeEV, OVK EK TOTTOV 
ddfav AaBetv BovAdpevos, adda Tow do€av trepiHetvat 
mpoeAdpevos. 

AfjAov 8€ Kak Ta&v cuyypaypatwr ofos Hv. 
 Soxe? dé,’ dnaiv 6 Opaadros, “ CnAwris yeyove- 

~ ~ > \ 4 > ~ 4 
vat TOv Ivéayopixa@v: adda Kai adrob IIvbaydpov 
péuvytar, Oavpalwy atrov ev TH opwvipw avy- 
ypappat.. mavra dé doxely mapa tovtov Aafetv 
Kal avtov 0° av aKnkoeval, El 7) TA TOV XpoVvwwY 
éuaxeTo. TavtTws pevtor Tov [lubayopixa@y twos 
@ Rivals, 132 a-c. > § 46. 
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until his father roused him to attend the sacrifice 
and told him about the ox. Demetrius goes on: 
“It would seem that he also went to Athens and 
was not anxious to be recognized, because he despised 
fame, and that while he knew of Socrates, he was 
not known to Socrates, his words being, ‘ I came to 
Athens and no one knew me.’ ”’ 

it the Reals be the work of Plato,’ says 
Thrasylus, “ Democritus will be the unnamed 
character, different from Oenopides and Anaxagoras, 
who makes his appearance when conversation is 
going on with Socrates about philosophy, and to 
whom Socrates says that the philosopher is like 
the all-round athlete.? And truly Democritus was 
versed in every department of philosophy, for he 
had trained himself both in physics and in ethics, 
nay more, in mathematics and the routine subjects 
of education, and he was quite an expert in the 
arts.’ From him we have the saying, ‘‘ Speech is 
the shadow of action.’ Demetrius of Phalerum in 
his Defence of Socrates affirms that he did not even 
visit Athens. This is to make the larger claim, 
namely, that he thought that great city beneath his 
notice, because he did not care to win fame from 
a place, but preferred himself to make a place 
famous. 

His character can also be seen from his writings. 
‘“He would seem,” says Thrasylus, “‘ to have been 
an admirer of the Pythagoreans. Moreover, he 
mentions Pythagoras himself, praising him in a 
work of his own entitled Pythagoras.’ He seems to 
have taken all his ideas from him and, if chronology 
did not stand in the way, he might have been thought 
his pupil.’ Glaucus of Rhegium certainly says that 
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> ~ 4 > A ~ ¢ e A A 
akovoat dynaw avrtov TAadxos 6 ‘Pnyivos, xara 
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a \ ca s > A A aA > la 
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2A , a > ~ a | ~ e ¢ , 
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~ \ , 
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2 ws 6¢€ mpoecruv ... 7ktwbn. This sentence in oratio 
recta, interrupting the extract from Antisthenes, finds its 


counterpart in the stories attributing to Democritus the 
power of forecasting the weather or the seasons, on the 
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he was taught by one of the Pythagoreans, and 
Glaucus was his contemporary. Apollodorus of 
Cyzicus, again, will have it that he lived with 
Philolaus. 

He would train himself, says Antisthenes, by a 
variety of means to test his sense-impressions by 
going at times into solitude and frequenting tombs. 
The same authority states that, when he returned 
from his travels, he was reduced to a humble mode 
of life because he had exhausted his means; and, 
because of his poverty, he was supported by his 
brother Damasus. But his reputation rose owing to 
his having foretold certain future events ; and after 
that the public deemed him worthy of the honour 
paid to a god. There was a law, says Antisthenes, 
that no one who had squandered his patrimony 
should be buried in his native city. Democritus, 
understanding this, and fearing lest he should be at 
the mercy of any envious or unscrupulous prosecutors, 
read aloud to the people his treatise, the Great 
Diacosmos, the best of all his works ; and then he was 
rewarded with 500 talents; and, more than that, 
with bronze statues as well; and when he died, 
he received a public funeral after a lifetime of 
more than a century. Demetrius, however, Says that 
it was not Democritus himself but his relatives who 
read the Great Diacosmos, and that the sum awarded 
was 100 talents only ; with this account Hippobotus 
agrees. 

Aristoxenus in his Hvstorical Notes affirms that 
Plato wished to burn all the writings of Democritus 
that he could collect, but that Amyclas and Clinias 


strength of his scientific attainments. Cf. Pliny, V.//. xviii. 
273, 341, and Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 32. 
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Muxpe dvaxdopm, veos KaTa. mpeoBurnv > Avaé- 
aydpav, €reow adToo VEWwTEpOS TETTAPAKOVTA. GUV- 
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ein av ov Kar’ “Apyeaov TOV “Avagaydpou 
padyrny Kal Tovs TEpt Otvortdny: Kal yap ToUTOU 

42 pepnTar. pepe d€ Kal Tis Tept Too Evos 
d0&ys tav epi Ilappevidny Kai Lyveva, WS KAT’ 
avtov padiora dvaBeBonpevey, KaL [Tpwrayopou 
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Ono 6° *“APnvodwpos ev oydon Ilepuratwr, éd- 
Oovros ‘Iamoxpatovs mpos adrov, Kedeboar Kope- 
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the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there 
was no advantage in doing so, for already the books 
were widely circulated. And there is clear evidence 
for this in the fact that Plato, who mentions almost 
all the early philosophers, never once alludes to 
Democritus, not even where it would be necessary 
to controvert him, obviously because he knew that 
he would have to match himself against the prince 
of philosophers, for whom, to be sure, Timon @ has 
this meed of praise ® : 


Such is the wise Democritus, the guardian of discourse, 
keen-witted disputant, among the best I ever read. 

As regards chronology, he was, as he says himself 
in the Lesser Diacosmos, a young man when 
Anaxagoras was old, being forty years his junior. 
He says that the Lesser Diacosmos was compiled 
730 years after the capture of Troy. According to 
Apollodorus in his Chronology he would thus have 
been born in the 80th Olympiad,° but according to 
Thrasylus in his pamphlet entitled Prolegomena to 
the Reading of the Works of Democritus, in the third 
year of the 77th Olympiad,? which makes him, adds 
Thrasylus, one year older than Socrates. He would 
then be a contemporary of Archelaus, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and of the school of Oenopides ; indeed 
he mentions Oenopides. Again, he alludes to the 
doctrine of the One held by Parmenides and Zeno, 
they being evidently the persons most talked about 
in his day ; he also mentions Protagoras of Abdera, 
who, it is admitted, was a contemporary of Socrates. 

Athenodorus in the eighth book of his Walks relates 
that, when Hippocrates came to see him, he ordered 


a Fr. 46 D. > Of. Il. i. 263, iv. S41. 
€ 460-157 v.c. @ 470-469 B.c. 
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cOnvar yada Kat Geacdpevov To yadda eimeiv eivar 
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1 adeAgidqv coni. Reiske. 
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milk to be brought, and, having inspected it, pro- 
nounced it to be the milk of a black she-goat which 
had produced her first kid ; which made Hippocrates 
marvel at the accuracy of his observation. Moreover, 
Hippocrates being accompanied by a maidservant, 
on the first day Democritus greeted her with ‘* Good 
morning, maiden,’ but the next day with “ Good 
morning, woman. As amatter of fact the girl had 
been seduced in the night. 

Of the death of Democritus the account given 
by Hermippus is as follows. When he was now very 
old and near his end, his sister was vexed that he 
seemed likely to die during the festival of Thesmo- 
phoria and she would be prevented from paying 
the fitting worship to the goddess. He bade her be 
of good cheer and ordered hot loaves to be brought 
to him every day. By applying these to his nostrils 
he contrived to outlive the festival ; and as soon as 
the three festival days were passed he let his life go 
from him without pain, having then, according to 
Hipparchus, attained his one hundred and ninth year. 

In my Pammetros I have a piece on him as follows @ : 


Pray who was so wise, who wrought so vast a work as 
the omniscient Democritus achieved ? When Death was 
near, for three days he kept him in his house and regaled 
him with the steam of hot loaves. 


Such was the life of our philosopher. 

His opinions are these. The first principles of 
the universe are atoms and empty space; every- 
thing else is merely thought to exist. The worlds 
are unlimited ; they come into being and perish. 
Nothing can come into being from that which is not 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 57. 
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eis TO pn ov pleipeobar. Kal Tas atTouous Oé€ 
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nor pass away into that which is not. Further, the 
atoms are unlimited in size and number, and they 
are borne along in the whole universe in a vortex, 
and thereby generate all composite things—fire, 
water, air, earth ; for even these are conglomerations 
of given atoms. And it is because of their solidity 
that these atoms are impassive and unalterable. 
The sun and the moon have been composed of such 
smooth and spherical masses [2.e. atoms], and so also 
the soul, which is identical with reason. We see by 
virtue of the impact of images upon our eyes. 

All things happen by virtue of necessity, the vortex 
being the cause of the creation of all things, and this 
he calls necessity. The end of action is tranquillity, 
which is not identical with pleasure, as some by a 
false interpretation have understood, but a state in 
which the soul continues calm ad strong, un- 
disturbed by any fear or superstition or any other 
emotion. This he calls well-being and many other 
names. The qualities of things exist merely by 
convention ; in nature there is nothing but atoms 
and void space. These, then, are his opinions. 

Of his works Thrasylus has made an ordered 
catalogue, arranging them in fours, as he also 
arranged Plato’s works. 

The ethical works are the following : 


I. Pythagoras. 

Of the Disposition of the Wise Man. 

Of those in Hades. 

Tritogeneia (so called because three things, 
on which all mortal life depends, come 
from her). 

IT. Of Manly Excellence, or Of Virtue. 

Amalthea’s Horn (the Horn of Plenty). 
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Hlepi evOpins. 


Ne TOPVYULATWV nOLKOV" Dy yap Evecto ovxX EUPIT KET AL. 
\ ~ A \ ’ / 
Kal TadTa pev Ta 7ULKa. 


Mucixa d€ TAdE’ 


Meyas Suakorpos (ov ot epi Oeodpacrov Aevkinwov 
paciv eivat). 

Muxpos dvakoopos. 

Koo poy padiy. 

Ilepit tov wAavytwv. 

Ilept pitocews Tpwrov. 

Ilepi avO par ov drocos (7) Ilepi capes), Sevtepov. 

Ilepi vor. 

Ilepi aicOnoiwy (ratTa Tives Gpov ypaovres Iepi Puyijs 
exvypaover). 

Ilept yupor. 

Ilepi Xpowv. 

47 Ilepi trav dtadepovtwy propor. 

Ilepi apecwiprvo per. 

Kpatvripia (Orep €oTiv eTUKpLTLKG TOV TpoELpHMEVwY), 

Ilepi eidvAwv 1) wept Tpovoias.? 

Tlepi Aoyexov 7) Kavov a’ By’. 


“ATopnpdTwy. 
~ \ \ if 
TAaUTA Kal TEpL PvdEws. 


Ta d€ adovvTaKkTa €oTt TA0E° 
Airiae otpaveas. 
Aitiat aepeot. 
Aittae évimedou. 
Airiat rept wupos Kat TOV Ev Tupi. 


1 apovolas] amoppoins coni. Krische. 
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Of ‘Tranquillity. 
Ethical Commentaries: the work on Well- 
being is not to be found. 


So much for the ethical works. 


The physical works are these : 


III. The Great Diacosmos (which the school of 
Theophrastus attribute to Leucippus). 
The Lesser Diacosmos. 
Description of the World. 
On the Planets. 
IV. Of Nature, one book. 
Of the Nature of Man, or Of Flesh, a second 
book on Nature. 
Of Reason. 
Of the Senses (some editors combine these 
two under the title Of the Soul). 
V. Of Flavours. 
Of Colours. 
Of the Different Shapes (of Atoms). 
Of Changes of Shape. 


VI. Confirmations (summaries of the aforesaid 


works). 
On Images, or On Foreknowledge of the 
Future. 
On Logic, or Criterion of Thought, three books. 
Problems. 


So much for the physical works. 


The following fall under no head : 


Causes of Celestial Phenomena. 

Causes of Phenomena in the Air. 

Causes on the Earth’s Surface. 

Causes concerned with Fire and Things in Fire. 
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Atria wept pwvor. 
PA N ? \ “ \ A 
Attiae wept oTeppatov Kat PUTWV Kal KapTOV. 
ee: ws if ? 4 fd 
Atria rept (gov a fp’ y. 
Airiae ovppuxto. 


Ilepi ris AdOov. 
~ A A > VE 
TAUTA KAL TA ACUVVTAKTA. 


Ma@npatica de Tade° 


Ilepi dtashopas ywvins! 7) Ilept Wavovos KvKAov kat 
opaipns. 

[lept yewperpins. 

Tewperpixov. 


"A proc. 


[lepi dAdywv ypappav Kat vaotov a’ fp. 
*Exmetac para. 

Méyas éveavtos 7) “Acrpovopin, waparnyps. 
“Apirra KAebidpas <Kat ovpavou>.? 
Otpavoypadin. 

Tewypadin. 

lIoAoypapty. 

“Aktivoypapin. 


~ \ 4 
rooatTa Kal Ta pabynpatiKa. 


Movo.ra d€ Trade’ 


Ilepi pvOpev Kat appovins. 

Tlept roujocos. 

Tlepi karXrootvys exewr. 

Ilepit etpwveor cai dogavev ypapparov. 


1 ywvlns| yuwuns vulg. 
2 &ucdda KreWsdpac codd., coll. Art. Eudoxi 14. 13 (p: 21 
Blass): corr. Diels. 
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Causes concerned with Sounds. 

Causes concerned with Seeds, Plants and 
Iruits. 

Causes concerned with Animals, three books. 

Miscellaneous Causes. 

Concerning the Magnet. 


These works have not been arranged. 


The mathematical works are these: 


VII. On a Difference in an Angle, or On Contact 
with the Circle or the Sphere. 
On Geometry. 
Geometrica. 
Numbers. 
VIII. On Irrational Lines and Solids, two books. 
Extensions 2 (Projections). 
The Great Year, or Astronomy, Calendar. 
Contention of the Water-clock <and the 
Heaven>. 
IX. Description of the Heaven. 
Geography. 
Description of the Pole. 
Description of Rays of Light. 


These are the mathematical works. 


The literary and musical works are these: 


X. On Rhythms and Harmony. 
OnpRoetry. 
On Beauty of Verses. 
On Euphonious and Cacophonous Letters. 


ld 


¢ Diels compares Ptolemy, Geogr. vii. 7 troypagy rod 
ExTEeTAouATOS. Uvmoypapy 5’ écrat Kal THs Tola’TyS exrEeTacEWs 
apudsoved Te Kai Kepadawwdyns. 7) Toa’Ty THs Kpikwrhs spaipas 
émimédw xatraypagy xT. The title "Exmetdopara may there- 
fore mean ‘‘ Projection of an armillary sphere on a plane.” 
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ie pris 7 opOoereins Kat yAwooewr. 
Ept aoLons. 
ii in € 1 
Ept pynuarur. 
‘ VOPACTLKWY, 
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TOCQUTA KAL TAOE. 


a9 Larrovor dé tives Kar’ idiav ex trav “Yaopvy- 

parwv Kal TaUTa" 

Ilepit tov ev BaBvAove tepov ypappdtov. 

Hepsi Tov ev Mepoy. 

-OKeavov Tepiz hous. 

Ilept ioropins. 

Xaddaikds Aoyos. 

Ppiyvos Adyos. 

Ilept wuperot cat tov aro vocov BnoodvTwr. 
Nopuxa) aitca. 


Xeipoxpyta [i] mpoPArjpara. 
\ > »¢ ¢ \ > , > pm \ 
Ta 5° aAda coa twes avadépovow eis abtov Ta 
1 Aotucxa coni. Reiske. 


@ ye.poxunra is a correction of Salmasius based upon 
Pliny, V.H. xxiv. 160, and Vitruvius, ix. i. 14, The mss. 
give either xépuBa, “ finger-bow!s,’ ’ or xepyixd, the sense of 
which is not clear ; they read 7 before rpoBAjmara. 
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XI. Coneerning Homer, or On Correct Epic Diction, 
and On Glosses. 
Of Song. 
On Words. 
A Vocabulary. 


So much for the works on literature and music. 


The works on the arts are these: 


AII. Prognostication. 

Of Diet, or Diaetetics. 

Medical Regimen. 

Causes concerned with Things Seasonable and 
Unseasonable. 

AIII. Of Agriculture, or Concerning Land Measure- 

ments. 

Of Painting. 

Treatise on Tactics, and 

On Fighting in Armour. 


So much for these works. 


Some include as separate items in the list the 
following works taken from his notes : 


Of the Sacred Writings in Babylon. 

Of those in Meroé. 

A Voyage round the Ocean. 

Of <the Right Use of> History. 

A Chaldaean Treatise. 

A Phrygian Treatise. 

Concerning Fever and those whose Malady makes 
them Cough. 

Legal Causes and Effects. 

Problems wrought by Hand.? 


The other works which some attribute to Demo- 
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pev EK TOV aUTOD dieoKevacTaL, TA 6’ Opodoyou- 

4 ? \ 3 / ~ \ \ ~ U 
pevws eotiv adXdoTpia. Tadra Kat wept T@v BiPAtwv 
avrTov Kal TocavTa. 
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Teydvacr d€ Anpoxpitoe €€* mpatos adtos ovttos, 
devTepos Nios provaikos Kata Tov avTov xpdvor, 
Tpiros avopavromoLos ov _HEpynrau *Avtiyovos, 
TETOPTOS TEpt TOU lepod Tov ev “Egéow yeypapurs 
Kal THS ToAEws LapobpaKns, TELTTOS TOWnTNs 
emiypappatwr cadys Kal avOnpos, extos Llepya- 
pnvos amo pntopik@v Adywv <edvdoKysHoas >. 


Keg. yn’. WPOQTATOPAX 


[Tpwrayopas ‘Aprépevos 4, Ws ‘AzroAAcdwpos 
Kai Aeivwv ev [lepatkd e’, Maxavdpiou ‘ABSnpirns, 
Kaba gyow “Hpardetons 6 Ilovriucos év tots Tepe 
vopun, Os Kal Ooupiors vopLovs yparyar ena avTOV" 


ws 6 EvzoXus év KoAakw, Tros: dyat yap, 
"Evdoh pév eate Ipwraydpas 6 Thos. 


 ottos Kal IIpddixos 6 Ketos Adyous avaywwoKovtTes 


» Sf 


npavilovro: Kai IlAdrwyv ev T@ IIpwrayopa dyot 
Bap’dwyrov eivar tov IIpoduxov. dujxovae 3 6 Ipwr- 
ayopas Anuoxpirov. exadetro te Lodia, ws Pyat 
MaBwpivos ev [lavrodam7 toropia. 

Kat mp@ros ébn dvo0 Adyous elvar mept mavTos 
TmpaypLatos avtuKkeywevovs aAArAots: ots' Kat ouv- 
npwTa, mp@tos todro mpdaéas. adda Kat HpEaro 
qov TOUTOV TOV TpoTOV: “‘ TaVTWY xYpnUaTwV pEeTpOV* 
avOpwios, THV pev OvTwWY Ws EaTW, TOV Se OvK 

1 ois] fort. obs Richards. 
2 uérpov éoriv Diels ex Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 60. 
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critus are either compilations from his writings or 
admittedly not genuine. So much for the books 
that he wrote and their number. 

The name of Democritus has been borne by six 
persons: (1) our philosopher ; (2) a contemporary 
of his, a musician of Chios ; (3) a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; (4) an author who wrote on the 
temple at Ephesus and the state of Samothrace ; 
(5) an epigrammatist whose style is lucid and ornate ; 
(6) a native of Pergamum who made his mark by 
rhetorical speeches. 


CuapTeR 8. PROTAGORAS (481-411 B.c.) 


Protagoras, son of Artemon or, according to 
Apollodorus and Dinon in the fifth book of his 
Mistory of Persia, of Maeandrius, was born at Abdera 
(so says Heraclides of Pontus in his treatise On Laws, 
and also that he made laws for Thurii) or, according 
to Eupolis in his Flatterers, at Teos ; for the latter 
Says : 

Inside we’ve got Protagoras of Teos. 
He and Prodicus of Ceos gave public readings for 
which fees were charged, and Plato in the Protagoras # 
calls Prodicus deep-voiced. Protagoras studied under 
Democritus. The latter ® was nicknamed “‘ Wisdom,”’ 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 

Protagoras was the first to maintain that there 
are two sides to every question, opposed to each 
other, and he even argued in this fashion, being the 
first to do so. Furthermore he began a work thus : 
“’ Man is the measure of all things, of things that are 
that they are, and of things that are not that they 

¢ 316 a. 
® Cf. Clem. Strom. vi. 32, and Suidas, s.v. Anudxpiros. 
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7 (2 > v 3?) v / \ > A 
ovTwy ws ovK EoTW. Edeye TE undev Eivar PuyHY 
\ \ > / \ \ Ul \ 3 
mapa Tas aiobyjoes, Kala Kat [lAatwv dol ev 
/ A Ul > > > ~ \ > ~ \ 
Ocait7Tw, Kat wavT elvar adnOH. Kai addayow dé 
TovTov np€ato Tov TpoTov: “‘ epi ev Dedv ovK 
” 20 7 wy? ¢ ay wy? ¢ > 9 ¢ 4 A 
eX etdeva ovl’ ws elow, oud ws ovK tot 7oAAa. 
yap. Ta KwAVOVTG €ld€val, 4] T adnhorns Kal Bpaxvs 
wv 0 Btos Tob av@puzrov. meaty TAUT AY de THY apyny 
Too ovyYpaparos eSeBAnOn mpos ‘A@nvatwy: Kal 
Ta BiprAv’ adrod KATEKOUVOGY ev Th ayopa, UTO KHPUKL 
avaAeEdwevor Tap EKAOTOV TMV KEKTHMEVWY. 
« ~ ~ 4 
Otros T™p@Tos pro bov eloeT*pagaro pds EKATOV" 
Kal Tp@Tos pepy xpovou Suwpice KAL Karpoo SUvapuy 
efeero Kat Adywvayavas eTOLNTaTO Kal oopiopara 
Tots TpaypatoAoyobat Mpoonyaye: Kal Thv Siavotav 
apets Tm™pos TOUVO[LA. bueAexOn Kal TO Vov emrudAauov 
YEVvos T@v eploTuK@y éyevynoev' Wa Kal Tipwy 
PHL TEpt avTod, 


Ilpwraydpns 7’ émiperkros epilépevar ed etdws. 


ovTOS Kal TO LwKpatiKov eldos TOV Adywv mpaTOS 
exivyce. Kat tov “Avticbévous Adyov Tov meELpw- 
fLevov azrodetKvUELY Ws OUK ETL avTiAéyeW, OUTOS 
mpa@tos dueidexrat, Kaa dyot [lAdtwv év EvOvd7pw. 
Kal mp@ros KaTeoelee TAS 7pOS Tas Géoeis ém- 
a oa ws dnow ‘Aprepidwpos 0 0 OahexriKos € ev 
pos Xpvoummov. KQL TPWTOS THV Kadoupevay 
Pe ep HS Ta popria Baoralovow, edpev, ws 
pyow “ApuotoréAns ev 7@ {lept madetas: Popp.o- 
ae yap Av, ws Kal ’Enixoupds od dno. Kab 
1 086’ orotol tives t6éav Diels ex Euseb. P./. xiv. 3. 7. 


eae Sd. o Tr, 47a: 
CN lO. d 286.c: 
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PA. 51-53. PROTAGORAS 


are not.” Ife used to say that soul was nothing 
apart from the senses, as we learn from Plato in 
the Theaetetus.¢ and that everything is true. In 
another work he began thus: “As to the gods, 
I have no means of knowing either that they exist 
or that they do not exist. For many are the 
obstacles that impede knowledge, both the obscurity 
of the question and the shortness of human life.” 
For this introduction to his book the Athenians 
expelled him; and they burnt his works in the 
market-place, after sending round a herald to collect 
them from all who had copies in their possession. 

He was the first to exact a fee of a hundred minae 
and the first to distinguish the tenses of verbs, 
to emphasize the importance of seizing the right 
moment, to institute contests in debating, and to 
teach rival pleaders the tricks of their trade. Further- 
more, in his dialectic he neglected the meaning in 
favour of verbal quibbling, and he was the father of 
the whole tribe of eristical disputants now so much in 
evidence; insomuch that Timon? too speaks of him as¢ 

Protagoras, all mankind’s epitome, 

Cunning, I trow, to war with words. 
He too first introduced the method of discussion 
which is called Socratic. Again, as we learn from 
Plato in the Euthydemus,4 he was the first to use 
in discussion the argument of Antisthenes which 
strives to prove that contradiction is impossible, and 
the first to point out how to attack and refute any 
proposition laid down: so Artemidorus the dialectician 
in his treatise In Reply to Chrysippus. He too invented 
the shoulder-pad on which porters carry their 
burdens, so we are told by Aristotle in his treatise 
On Education; for he himself had been a porter, 
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TooTov 7Ov TpoTrov npbn mpos Anpoxpitov EvAa 
dedexws opleis. OvetA€ TE TOV Adyov mpO@tos ets 
TeTTApG,, edxwdny, épwryoww, amoKpiow, evtoAny: (ot 


54 d€ Els EmTA, OLNyNoW, Epwrnow, amoKplow, EvToAny, 


55 


Ape a a. evxwAry, KAjow), ovs Kal mru0uéevas 

eime AOywr. "AAKiddpas d€ TéeTTApas Adyous Pyoat, 

pao, amopact, € epwTnow, Tmpooayopevaw. 
II[parov Oe TOV Adyuv EQUTOU aveyver | TOV Ilepi 

Gewv, o8 THY apxnv avw trapefeucba avéyvw 3d 

“AOnvnow ev tH Evpuridou oikia 7, ws Ties, ev 

Th MeyakActdou: ado. ev AvKeiw, p.adnrob THY 

povny avT@ Xpncavros ’Apyaydpou Tob Ocodorov. 

KaTnyopnoe 8 avTou [Tv@odwpos HoAvgnAov, ets 

Tav TeTpaKoaiwv: “AptototéAns 6° KvabdAov draw. 
"Eore 6€ 7a owloueva adtot BiBXia rade: 

« * Teyvy éprotikov. 

Ilepi waAns. 

Ilept tov padnparwv. 

Ilept woActeias. 

Ilept heAoruptas. 

Ilepi dperov. 

Ilepi ris ev dpyy KaTacTacens. 

Ilepi tov év“Acdov, 

Ilept tov otk opOas Tois avOpu7rors tpagoopevuv. 

IIporraxreKos. 


eel vr np — “fev ehoyeay a ae 


\ \ 
Kal TavTa pev att@ ta BiBAia. yeypade dé Kal 
TlAdarwv eis adrov d:adoyov. 


¢ Sc. in an epistle, Hepi émitndevxpdrwv, cf. Athen. viil. 354-c. 

’ This answers roughly to the optative, the indicative, and 
the imperative. 

¢ That the list is defective is evident from the fact that 
the two works by which Protagoras is best known (supra, 
§§ 51, 54) are not here named. 
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says Epicurus somewhcre.* This was how he was 
taken up by Democritus, who saw how skilfully 
his bundles of wood were ticd. He was the first 
to mark off the parts of discourse into four, namely, 
wish, question, answer, command ?; others divide 
into seven parts, narration, question, answer, com- 
mand, rehearsal, wish, summoning ; these he called 
the basic forms of speech. Alcidamas made discourse 
fourfold, affirmation, negation, question, address. 

The first of his books he read in public was that 
On the Gods, the introduction to which we quoted 
above ; he read it at Athens in Euripides’ house, 
or, as some say, in Megaclides’ ; others again make 
the place the Lyceum and the reader his disciple 
Archagoras, Theodotus’s son, who gave him the 
benefit of his voice. His accuser was Pythodorus, 
son of Polyzelus, one of the four hundred; Aristotle, 
however, says it was Euathlus. 

The works of his which survive are these : 


x « The Art of Controversy. 

Of Wrestling. 

On Mathematics. 

Of the State. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Virtues. 

Of the Ancient Order of Things. 
On the Dwellers in Hades. 

Of the Misdeeds of Mankind. 

A Book of Precepts. 

Of Forensic Speech for a Fee, two books of opposing 


arguments. 


This is the list of his works.¢ Moreover there is a 
dialogue which Plato wrote upon him. 
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@Myai d€ DirAcyopos, wA€ovtos atrob és LuKeAiav, 

Thy vadv KaTamtovTwOnvar’ Kal TovTo atvitrecOat 

Edpumidny ev 7@ “lEiow. eviot Kata THY OdoV TEAEU- 

THoa avtov, BuwoavTa €Tn mpos Ta EevevnKoVTA’ 

56 °ArroAASBu»pos d€ pnow eBdounKorra, copiateboa 

d€ TeaoapaKovra Kal akpalew KaTa THY TeTAPTHV 
Kal oydonkoorTHy ‘Ohvpmasa.. 


OTL Kal Eis TOUTOV TLOov OUTWS exov" 


\ ~ / , v7 e vw > 3 , 
Kat ced, IIpwraydpn, patw exdvov, ws ap “A@nvéwv 
” oP eda el Agta MS Ul >A ” 
EK TOT tev Kal’ odov mpéaBus ewv eBaves: 
etAeto yap ae duyety Kéxpomos fois aAAa. ov pev 
7TOU 


IlaAAados aaru duyes, TlAouréa 0° ovK Eeduyes. 


Aéyerat 6€ mor’ atrov amatrotvta Tov pucbov 
Ly A) ? > / > , Ce 3 P) 
EvadAov tov pabntiy, €Ketivouv etTTOvTOS adr 
ovdEeTru viKny veviKnka., ” etmetv, ““ aAN’ éyw pev 
av vKNOW, Ore éyw evixnoa, AaPely pe Set> eav 
d€ aU, OTL aU.” 
a \ \ ” a 3 / 

Téyove 5€ Kat adAdos IIpwraydpas aortpoddyos, 
> (4) \ 5 / >] 4 uv \ , 
ets Ov Kat Eddopiwy émuxnderov eypaibe’ Kat TpiTOS 
LUtTwikos dirdcaodgos. 


Ked. 6’. ALOTENHZ AILTOAAQNIATHS 


57 Avoyévns “AzmoAAobeutd0s *AmodAwuarns, avip 


\ \ ov > U ” t \ 
voukos Kal ayav éAdoyysos. AKovoe de, Pyow 


a 444—141 B.c. ® Anth. Pal. vii. 120, 
¢ We naturally feel surprise when this early philosopher 
is interpolated between Vrotagoras and Anaxarchus, both 
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Philochorus says that, when he was on a voyage 
to Sicily, his ship went down, and that Kuripides 
hints at this in his Jxrion. According to some his 
death occurred, when he was on a journey, at nearly 
ninety years of age, though Apollodorus makes his 
age seventy, assigns forty years for his career as a 
sophist, and puts his floruzt in the 84th Olympiad. 

There is an epigram of my own on him as follows ?: 


Protagoras, I hear it told of thee 

Thou died’st in eld when Athens thou didst flee ; 
Cecrops’ town chose to banish thee ; but though 
Thou ’scap’dst Athene, not so Hell below. 


The story is told that once, when he asked Euathlus 
imewaiserple for his fee, the latter replied, ~ But I 
have not won a case yet.” “ Nay,” said Protagoras, 
“if I win this case against you I must have the fee, 
for winning it; if you win, I must have it, because 
you win it.” 

There was another Protagoras, an astronomer, 
for whom Euphorion wrote a dirge; and a third 
who was a Stoic philosopher. 


CuapTer 9. DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA ¢ 


Diogenes of Apollonia, son of Apollothemis, was 
a natural philosopher and a most famous man. Anti- 


assumed to be pupils of Democritus. The only explanation 
suggested is a severe reflection on our author’s acquaintance 
with his subject. ‘There was a certain Diogenes of Smyrna, 
an obscure adherent of the school of Abdera. D. L., or 
more probably one of his authorities, has confused this 
Democritean with the earlier and better-known Diogenes 
of Apollonia. It is also strange that there is no Life of 
Metrodorus of Chios or of Nausiphanes. 
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“Avriobevns, “Avafysevovs. Hy d€ TOlS ypovols KAT 
“Avagayépay. TouTov dnow o Dadnpevs Anparptos 
ev TH LwKparous amoAoyia dia peyav Pbdvov pixpod 
Kwovvedcar Abyvnovw. 
"Ed0xer 6€ adT@ Tade* aTotxetov eivar Tov aépa 
x pa, 
KOG{LOUS QTrElpous Kal KEVvOV a7rEeLpoV’ TOV TE aéepa 
TUKVOUJLEVOV KAL APalovjevov yevvynTiKOY elval TOV 
Koopwv: ovdev EK Tob pn) évTos yiveoBat ovo” els TO 
7) ov POeipeoBac- TH viv oTpoyyvAny, Tpevopevav 
év T@ péow, THY ovoTaow etAngputav KATA THY EK 
TOO Beppod Trepupopav Kal mew o v0 TOO puxpod. 
“Apxn d€ av’T@ Tob ovyypapparos noe: “* Aoyou 
mavros dpydpevov SoKet por xpewy elvar THY apxnv 
dvappropyrnTov mrapéxeabau, Thv & éppnveray 


amAnv Kal ceuvyy. 


Ked. oe’. ANAZAPXOX 


‘Avafapxos "ABonpirys. ovTos TKOvGE Avoyevous 
Tou Lpupvatov' 0 d€ Mnzpodwpov Tov Xiov, 6s 
éXeye pnd atro tot7 etdevar ort ote lees 
MarpéBcopor d€ Neooa Tob Xiov, ot dé Anpoxpitou 
daciv akovoa. 0 5° ovv ‘Ava£apxos KaL “Anre§- 
avope ouviy Kal nKpale Kara Thy SEKaTHVY Kal 
EKATOOTHY ‘Odvpmridda Kal eixev exIpov Nuxo- 
Kpeovta Tov Kuapou TUpavvov' Kai ToT’ ev GupTOcLM 





2 i.e. Anaxagoras. 

» Diels (op. cit. p. 144) compares Plutarch, Strom. apud 
Euseb. Praep. iiang. i.8.13; Aétiusi. 3.26; Theophrastus, 
Phys. Opim. Fr. 

o Trerea Meies is mentioned as a link between Demo- 
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sthenes calls hima pupil of Anaximenes ; but he lived 
in Anaxagoras’s time. ‘This man, so great was his 
unpopularity at Athens, almost lost his life, as Deme- 
trius of Phalerum states in his Defence of Socrates. 

The doctrines of Diogenes were as follows.2 Air 
is the universal element. There are worlds un- 
limited in number, and unlimited empty space. 
Air by condensation and rarefaction generates the 
worlds. Nothing comes into being from what is not or 
passes away into what is not. The earth is spherical, 
firmly supported in the centre, having its construction 
determined by the revolution which comes from 
heat and by the congealment caused by cold. 

The words with which his treatise begins are these : 
“At the beginning of every discourse I consider 
that one ought to make the starting-point un- 
mistakably clear and the exposition simple and 


dignified.” 


Cuapter 10. ANAXARCHUS 


Anaxarchus, a native of Abdera, studied under 
Diogenes of Smyrna,’ and the latter under Metro- 
dorus of Chios, who used to declare that he knew 
nothing, not even the fact that he knew nothing ; 
while Metrodorus was a pupil of Nessas of Chios, 
though some say that he was taught by Democritus. 
Now Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander and 
flourished in the 110th Olympiad.4 He made an 
enemy of Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus. Once at a 
critus and Anaxarchus. See p.468,notec. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 64, p. 301 D Anpoxpirov 6¢ dkovoral Ipwraydpas 6 
"ABOnpirns Kai Myrpddwpos 6 Xios, of Aoyévys 6 Zpupvaios, od 
"Avdtapxos, rovrov dé Iluppwv, ob Navoipavys ; Euseb. xiv. 17. 
10; Epiphanius, De fide, 9, p. 591. @ 340-337 B.C. 
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ma 3 ‘4 > - ’ \ Lah aA A 
70d AdeEavdpovu epwrroavros atbrov Ti apa doKeEl TO 
deimvov, etzety daow, “ ® Bacired, mavta modv- 

~ ” \ \ \ / \ 

TEADS: Eder O€ AotTOv Kehadyy caTpamov TiWos Tapa- 
TeGetabar”’ dmoppinTay mpos TOV NukoKpeor7a. 0 
d€ pynockaKnoas pera THv TeAeuTHY TOD Baorrews 
ore mA€wy aKkovoiws mpoanvex On | Th Kuapw o 
“Ava€apyos, svAAaBwv adrov Kat ets OAjLov Badwv 
exéNevoe TUTTEDOaL ovdypois depots. Tov oO ov 
PpovtTicavTa. Tis TYyLwplas elmeiv exetvo Oy TO 
Tepipepopevov, ‘‘ mTiace Tov "Avakapyou GvAakor, 
gs / \ > f +} i? rs \ ~ 

vafapxov d€ ov mTicces. KeAEvoavTos d€ TOU 
Nuxoxpéovtos Kat THY yA@rrav adtod extpnOjvar, 
Aéyos amotpayovta mpoonmtvca avT@. Kal EoTw 
TLV Els AVTOV OUTWS <exoV >: 

tf AT / ” \ / & 4 >) 
mrTiooete, Nukoxpewy, ett Kat pada: BvAakos eoTt’ 

4 >) 2 4 py) / > / 
mrtaoeT * “Ava€apyos 6° ev Atos eore mada. 

/ 4 / 37 UY / 

Kai oe OvacreiAaca yvadors oAtyov Tad AcEet 

es 4 é¢ r a] \ 43) 

pnyatra Depoedovn,  Eeppe pvAwbpe Kake. 

e \ \ > / \ 3 / ~ £ 

Oitos dua tHv amdbevay Kat evKoAtay Tod Biov 
Evdatpovixos éxaXeiro’ Kal HY ek TOU paoTou dvu- 

\ ~ > / ~/ 
vaTos owppovilew. Tov yoov Aref avdpov OLOJLEVOV 
evar Deov emeotperpev emretd7) yap €K TLWOS TmAnyijs 
elOev avTa KaTappeov aijea, deifas TH XELpL pos 
avTov dyot, “rouTt wey alua Kal ovK 

tywp olds ep Te peer axapecat Deotor. 
TlAovrapyos 8’ adrov ’“AAgEavdpov totro A€Eat mpos 
A / / 3 ‘ \ ” / 
tous gdidovs dyna. addAa Kat aAdote mpozivovTa 
> ~ \ 3 i a \ / A 3 aA 
atvta@ tov ‘“Ava€apyov dei€ar thy KUAuKa Kal eEtzeEtv 
BePAyjocerai tis Bediv Bporyata xept. 
¢ Anth., Pak. Vil. 133. b vis Ve 340. 

Cal, AlGte CO28. @ Euripides, Orestes, 271. 
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banquet, when asked by Alexander how he liked the 
feast, he is said to have answered, © Kyerything, O 
king, is magnificent ; there is only one thing lacking, 
that the head of some satrap should be served up at 
table.” This was a hit at Nicocreon, who never 
forgot it, and when after the king’s death Anaxarchus 
was forced against his will to land in Cyprus, he 
seized him and, putting him in a mortar, ordered 
him to be pounded to death with iron pestles. But 
he, making light of the punishment, made that 
well-known speech, ‘“ Pound, pound the pouch 
containing Anaxarchus ; ye pound not Anaxarchus.”’ 
And when Nicocreon commanded his tongue to be 
cut out, they say he bit it off and spat it at him. 
This is what I have written upon him ¢: 

Pound, Nicocreon, as hard as you like: it is but a pouch. 
Pound on; Anaxarchus’s self long since is housed with Zeus. 
And after she has drawn you upon her carding-combs a 


little while, Persephone will utter words like these: “ Out 
upon thee, villainous miller ! ” 


For his fortitude and contentment in life he was 
ealled the Happy Man. He had, too, the capacity 
of bringing anyone to reason in the easiest possib‘e 
may. mtwall events he succeeded in diverting 
Alexander when he had begun to think himself a 
god ; for, seeing blood running from a wound he had, 
sustained, he pointed to him with his finger and said, 
““ See, there is blood and not 

Ichor which courses in the veins of the blessed gods.” ? 
Plutarch reports this as spoken by Alexander to his 
friends.© Moreover, on another occasion, when 
Anaxarechus was drinking Alexander’s health, he 
held up his goblet and said : 


One of the gods shall fall by the stroke of mortal man.4 
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Ked. ca’. IIYPPON 


61 Ilvppwr *HaAetos lAecordpyou pev Fv vids, 
Kaba Kat AvokAjs ioropet* ws dna dO ‘ArohAodwpos 
ev Xpovixots, TpOTEpov nV Cwypagos, Kal NKOUVGE 
Bpvowvos TOO uTiAmwvos, ws *AAéEavdpos ev 
Avadoxais, ett’ ‘Avagdpxou, fuvaxodovday Trav - 
TaxoU, ws Kat Tots [upvocogiotais ev “lvdia ovp- 
pl€ar Kal Tots Mayors. ofev YEVVOLOTATO, doKel 
pirocopicat, TO Tijs aKxaradnipias Kal emoxns €idos 
eloayayur, WS ‘Aoxaios 6 “ABonpirns not: 
ovdev yap epacxev ovre kahov ovr aioxpov ovUTE 
dikalov OUT’ dOdiKoV' Kal Opoiws emi TavTaVY pNndev 
eivat TH aAnbeia, vow bé€ Kal eer mavrTa Tods 
avOpwrous mpatrew: ov yap paddov rode 7 TOE 
a e 
eivat EKaGTOV. 

62 “AxdAovfos 8° hv Kal T@ Biw, pndev extpeTropevos 
pide pudarropevos, dmavra UPLOTJLEVOS, apaéas, 
El TUXOL, Kal Kpnpivous Kal KUVaS Kal oAws pndev 
zais aloOnoeow emitpémwv. oawlecta péevro., Kaba 
pacw oi mepi Tov Kapvotiov *Avriyovoy, bo TeV 

f 4 > f 4 
YvwplLwy mrapakoAoubovvTay. Atveotoqpos d€ dyat 
procogely pev avTov KaTa TOV THS emoX 7s Adyov, 
a pevrou y | dmpooparws EKAOTA TmpaTTEW. O O€ 
mpos TA EVEVKOVTA ETH KateBio. 

“Avtiyovos 6¢€ enow O Kapvorios ev T® Ilepi 
[vppawvos Trade Trept avTov, OTL THY apynV dBokds 
T jv Kal Tévns Kai Cwypados. cwleobai r abrod 


¢ For “ Stilpo’s son Bryson” Roeper’s conjecture Bpvowvos 
7) =tidrwvos (Philolog. xxx. 462) would substitute “ under 
Bryson or Stilpo.’’ In any case chronology seems to forbid 
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IX. 61-62. PYRRHO 
CuarTeR 11. PYRRHO (c. 360-270 3.c.) 


Pyrrho of Elis was the son of Pleistarchus, as 
Diocles relates. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, he was first a painter ; then he studied 
under Stilpo’s son Bryson?: thus Alexander in his 
Successions of Philosophers. Afterwards he joined 
Anaxarchus, whom he accompanied on his travels 
everywhere so that he even forgathered with the 
Indian Gymnosophists and with the Magi. This led 
him to adopt a most noble philosophy, to quote 
Ascanius of Abdera, taking the form of agnosticism 
and suspension of judgement. He denied that any- 
thing was honourable or dishonourable, just or un- 
just.2 And so, universally, he held that there is 
nothing really existent, but custom and convention 
govern human action ; for no single thing is in itself 
any more this than that. 

He led a life consistent with this doctrine, going 
out of his way for nothing, taking no precaution, but 
facing all risks as they came, whether carts, precipices, 
dogs or what not, and, generally, leaving nothing to 
the arbitrament of the senses ; but he was kept out 
of harm’s way by his friends who, as Antigonus of 
Carystus tells us, used to follow close after him. 
But Aenesidemus says that it was only his philosophy 
that was based upon suspension of judgement, and 
that he did not lack foresight in his everyday acts. 
He lived to be nearly ninety. 

This is what Antigonus of Carystus says of Pyrrho 
in his book upon him. At first he was a poor and 
unknown painter, and there are still some indifferent 
the supposition that Pyrrho was a pupil of either Stilpo or 
Bryson. 

> i.e. a particular act is no more just than unjust. 
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3 ” > “~ / \ fe 
ev "HA ev 7H yupvaciw Aaprads.otas peTpiws 
€yovras. ekmateiv T avrov Kal épnudalew, omaviws 
ToT emipawopevov Tois olKoL. TovTO dé TroLeEty 
> V4 3 aA > 4 3 4 
aKovoavTa Ivd0b Twos overdiCovTos Avagdpxe 
WS OUK av EeTEpov Twa didaEau ovros ayabov, adros 
avrds Baotducas Geparrevunv. ael etvat ev TQ 
ait@ kataoripatt, dor’ ei kai Tis adtov KaTaAtoL 
peragv Aé€yovta, atTa@ dvamepaivew tov Adyov, 
KaiTOL KEeKWnueévov Te <* * *>' OvTA ev VvEOTNTL. 
/ a ‘ > 4 \ ? 
moAXaKis, Pyot, Kal amEdHper, NOdEVvL TpoELTTODV, 
‘ / e ” 4 2) 
Kal ovveppépeTo otatiaw nOedXev. Kai mot’ ’Avaé- 
apxov els TéeAua euTrecovtos, apnAGev ov Born Pyaas: 
Twav d€ aituwpevwv, adtos “Ava€apyos émvet TO 
ddtadopov Kal aaTopyov avtod. 
\ / \ e¢ A ~ \ 
Karadngpéets 5€ more Kai att@ dAaddv kal 
épwrnbeis THv aitiay edn pedeTav xpyoros eivat. 
ev Te Tals Cnticeow Um ovdevos KaTeppovetro dia 
TO <Kal Oure€odiK@s A€yew Kal mpos epwrynow: 
e A ni / 4 / wv ~ 
ofev kat Navowpavny 76 veavicxov ovta Bnpabjvar. 
epacke youv yiweobar detv THS pev dialécews TIS 
Iluppwretov, tHv 5€ AdOywv Trav EéavTob. Edeve 
Ul ee) 4 {4 \ 4 
te TroAXaKis Kat “Exixoupov Bavpalovra tHv Ilup- 
pwvos avactpodnv auvexes adtod muvOaveacbat Tept 
avrov. ovtw 6 atrov mo THs TmaTpidos TyunOh- 
vat WoTEe Kal apxlepéa KaTaoTHoa avTov Kat dt 
> a ~ “A 4 b) / 4 
exeivov maat Tots Pidocddos aréAecav Yydicacbat. 
2) 


Kai 67 Kai GnAwras etye moAAovs ths ampay- 


1 Supplet Diels <7@ rod bxdou kpétw kai Pidrddoz0r>. 


@ Here Diels would insert in the text words which would 
make the meaning “ easily moved by the applause of the 
crowd and ambitious of fame.” 
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torch-racers of his in the gymnasium at [lis. He 
would withdraw from the w world and live in solitude, 
rarely showing himself to his relatives ; this he did 
because he had heard an Indian reproach Anaxarchus, 
telling him that he would never be able to teach 
others what is good while he himself danced attend- 
ance on kings in their courts. He would maintain 
the same composure at all times, so that, even if you 
left him when he was in the middle of a speech, he 
would finish what he had to say with no audience 
but himself, although in his youth he had been 
hasty.? Often, our informant adds, he would leave 
his home and, telling no one, would go roaming 
about with whomsoeyer he chanced to meet. And 
once, when Anaxarchus fell into a slough, he passed 
by without giving him any help, and, while others 
blamed him, Anaxarchus himself praised his in- 
difference and sang-frovd. 

On being discovered once talking to himself, he 
answered, when asked the reason, that he was 
training to be good. In debate he was looked down 
upon by no one, for he could both discourse at length 
and also sustain a cross-examination, so that even ° 
Nausiphanes when a young man was captivated by 
him: at all events he used to say that we should 
follow Pyrrho in disposition but himself in doctrine ; 
and he would often remark that Epicurus, greatly 
admiring Pyrrho’s way of life, regularly asked 
him for information about Pyrrho; and that he 
was so respected by his native city that they 
made him high priest, and on his account they 
voted that all philosophers should be exempt from 
taxation. 

Moreover, there were many who emulated his 
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poovyns: 6Gev Kal oO Tieeov rept av’tou naw 
OUTWS eV t@ WvOwve * * * Kal év Tots LiAdows: 


> / Ss / ~ “a / ” e 

QQ. yépov, & Ilvppwv, mas 7 dev Exdvow edpes 
Aarpeins dof av [re ] Keveoppoovvns Te GOpLOTOV, 
Kal TaOns amatns Tebods 7 dmrehoao Seopa ; 
ovd enerev cor Tatra petadAjoa, tives adpat 

€ 4Q3 4 \ > 4 4 LA 
EAAad’ Exovar, 7d0ev Te Kal eis 6, TL KUpEL EKAOTA. 


Kat 7aAw év Tots ‘Ivdaduots: 


TOUTO LOL, @ ITvppwv, uetpeTau WTOP axoboat, 
TOS TOT” avnp eT dyeus pdoro. peO” Novxins 
pLobvos ev av@purtrovot Geo tpdtrov yyepwovetwv. 


> ~ 4 A , >] \ > 7 / 
A@nvaior d€ Kai moAtTeia adtov eTiunoav, Kaba 
~ 1 Tae ~ 7 I \ ~ 
dno. AvoxAns, emi TO Koruv tov Opaka dia- 
xpnoacGar. evoeBas Sé Kat ™H adeAdy} ouveBiw 
praia oven, Kaba gnow ‘Eparoobevns ev TQ Tlept 
mAovTov Kal TeVvias, OTE Kal adTOs PEpwV Els THY 
ayopav emimpackev dpvifia, et TUXOL, Kal xoLpto.a, 

A NY Shs ~ See, 9 / > 4 / 

Kal TA Em THS OlKias EKaDatpev adiamopws. A€yeTat 

A A , / >) \ Ce) > 4 A 
d€ Kal deAdana Aovew adtos br ddvapopias. Kal 
xoAjoas Tl UTEP THS ddeApys, Diriora O° exadeiro, 
mpos TOV emAaBopevov elmrety os ovK ev yuvatep ” 
emloerEis THS Gdtadopias. Kal KUVOS TOT ETEVEX- 
bévros dvacoBnbévra eimetv mpos Tov aiTrvacdevov, 
ws yaderov ein dAocxepa@s eKddvar Tov avOpwrov: 
dvaywvileobar 6° ws oidv Te Mp@Tov pev Tots Epyous 
pos Ta. mpaypara., el O€ LH, TO ye Adyw. 

Pact d€ Kal ONTTUKGV dappdxen KL TOUG@V Kal 
Kavoewv emi Twos EAKoUs atvTe mpocevexOevTwr, 
3 \ \ \ 3 ~ aA \ ¢ / \ 
ddrAa pndé Tas ddpis ovvayayetv. Kai o Tipwv de 
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abstention from affairs, so that Timon in his Pytho 4 
and in his Sill: ® says°: 
O Pyrrho, O aged Pyrrho, whence and how 
Found’st thou escape from servitude to sophists, 
Their dreams and vanities ; how didst thou loose 
The bonds of trickery and specious craft ? 
Nor reck’st thou to inquire such things as these, 
What breezes circle Hellas, to what end, 
And from what quarter each may chance to blow. 


And again in the Concerts 4 : 


This, Pyrrho, this my heart is fain to know, 

Whence peace of mind to thee doth freely flow, 

Why among men thou like a god dost show ? 

Athens honoured him with her citizenship, says 
Diocles, for having slain the Thracian Cotys. He 
lived in fraternal piety with his sister, a midwife, so 
says Eratosthenes in his essay On Wealth and Poverty, 
now and then even taking things for sale to market, 
poultry perchance or pigs, and he would dust the 
things in the house, quite indifferent as to what 
he did. They say he showed his indifference by 
washing a porker. Once he got enraged in his 
sister’s cause (her name was Philista), and he told 
the man who blamed him that it was not over a 
weak woman that one should display indifference. 
When a cur rushed at him and terrified him, he 
answered his critic that it was not easy entirely to 
strip oneself of human weakness ; but one should 
strive with all one’s might against facts, by deeds 
if possible, and if not, in word. 
They say that, when septic salves and surgical 

and caustic remedies were applied to a wound he 
had sustained, he did not so much as frown. ‘Timon 


@ The citation from the Pytho is lost. ® Fr. 48 D. 
¢ Jl. ii. 796; Od. xvi. 465. ® Fro D. 
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a \ , ’ aS e \ , 
dtacadet THY diafeow adrod ev ois mpos [lv0wva 
U a 
due€ccow. aAAa Kai Didwy 6 ’AOnvaios, yyapiywos 
9 ~ 4 ” 
avToU yeyovws, eAeyey ws eucuvyto padiora pev 
Anpoxpizov, eita de Kat “Oprpov, Oavpalwv 
avTov Kal auveyes A€ywr, 
/ ~ 
oin wep pvAAwY yeven, Toin dé Kal avdpav- 
\ iA A \ 4 A > , ” \ 
Kal oTt opn€l Kal prviats Kal Opveots elKale Tovs 
3 4 4 A A U4 
avOpwrrous. mpodépecbar d€ Kal Tade: 
b) / , , A ? / 7? 
adda, didros, Pave kat av: Tin dAodpeat ovtTws ; 
4 \ 4 a / \ > 4 
Kkat@ave Kat IldtpokdAos, 6 wep Géo ToAAdv apeivwr: 
1 o@ / 3 \ b) 4 A / 
Kal OGG GuVTEivEL Els TO APEPaLov Kal KEevOaTTOVOOV 
dpa Kal mavapimdes TV avOpwruwy. 
A ~ 
Ilocedaivios 6€ Kat Tovodrov ti dueEerou TreEpt 
~ ~ \ ~ 
avTovU. Tav yap ouuTrAccvTwY atT@ éeaxvl0pwra- 
A ~ A y 3 
KOTQY d70 Xepdovos, autos yaAdnvos wv avéppwoe 
THY pox, deiEas ev T@ motu Xouplovov eobiov 
KGL ElTWV WS xe tov aodpdv ev TovauTy Kkaleoravar 
arapagia. puovos O¢ Novpnveos Kal Soypatioat 
dynow avtov. tovrov mpos Tots aAAots Kat pabyral 
/ > 4 a > V4 « / 
yeyovaow eAddyyotr, wv Edpvdoxos: od éperat 
4 
eAdcowpa TOE. act yap ws ovTw mapwtovOn 
TOTE woTe Tov opeAtcKov apas pea TOV Kpe@v 
Ews THS ayopas edlwKe TOV payelpov. Kal ev 
~ he 
"HAde Katamovotpevos v0 tav CynrovvTwv ev 
A / > 4 f ? 4 
Tots Adyots, azoppiibas Goiwatiov dveviEaTo [7épav | 
@ 11. vi. Vab. > Tt. sei TOG: 
¢ Here, it would seem, the materials which can be traced 
to Antigonus of Carystus come to an end. ‘The source of 
the long passage §§ 69-108, with which must go the Sceptical 
Succession, §§ 115-116, is not obvious. It may be supposed 


that D. L. with his seeming partiality for the school (cf. 
§ 109) has here taken pains to collect as much new material 
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also portrays his disposition in the full account which 
he gives of him to Pytho. Philo of Athens, a friend 
of his,used to say that he was most fond of Democritus, 
and then of Homer, admiring him and continually 
repeating the line 


As leaves on trees, such is the life of man.¢ 


He also admired Homer because he likened men to 
wasps, flies, and birds, and would quote these verses 
as well : 
Ay, friend, die thou ; why thus thy fate deplore ? 
Patroclus too, thy better, is no more,” 

and all the passages which dwell on the unstable 
purpose, vain pursuits, and childish folly of man.° 

Posidonius, too, relates of him a story of this sort. 
When his fellow-passengers on board a ship were 
all unnerved by a storm, he kept calm and confident, 
pointing to a little pig in the ship that went on 
eating, and telling them that such was the un- 
perturbed state in which the wise man should keep 
himself. Numenius alone attributes to him positive 
tenets. He had pupils of repute, in particular one 
Eurylochus, who fell short of his professions ;_ for 
they say that he was once so angry that he seized 
the spit with the meat on it and chased his cook 
right into the market-place. Once in Elis he was so 
hard pressed by his pupils’ questions that he stripped 


as possible. It is hardly likely that, without personal 
bias, a biographer would draw upon ‘‘ the commentary of 
Apollonides on the Silli of Timon which he dedicated to 
Tiberius Caesar,’ and the like. It has indeed been said 
that D. L. had access to a sceptical monograph which he 
either had or wished to have copied for himself. If so, it 
must have been by a contemporary, or at any rate a writer 
not earlier than Antiochus of Laodicea (§ 106) and Sextus 
Empiricus (§ 87). 
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vov "AAdetov. Hv obv moAEpLwrTatos Tots doguoTats, 
e \ U U 
ws Kat Tinwy dyow. 

‘O 6€ Dikwy 7a wAeiata dteke€yero <EeavT@>. 
obev Kal wept TovTov dnow ovTwSs' 


a A 2 > 35 4 >) 4 3 A 

7 Tov am avOpwrwy avtoaxodAov avtoAaAnT Hy 
>) > AM A v4 >] 4 4 

ovK éumralopevov d0€7s epiowy te Didwva. 


_ Hes TOUTOLS Ounkove TOO ITdppwvos ‘Exaratos TE 

6 “ABonpizns Kal Tipey o 0 PrALaoros o 0 TOUS LiMous 
nenounniss, TEpt OU D AeEopev, ett Te Navorpavys <o> 
Tivos, od gaat TWES aKovoar "Ezikoupov. ovTot 
zavtes Iluppudveroe ev azo Tov didacKadov, amopy- 
rect de Kal OKETITLKOL KL ETL epekTiKol Kat 
Cy77TUKOl azo TOU olov Ooyparos Tpoonyopevor7o. 
NTYTLKOL Lev OUV A770 Tob mavtote Cnretv Thy 
dAjnfevav, okemTiKol 6 amo Tod oKémTecBat aet 
Kal pnoemroTe EvpioKel, epekTUKOL 8 dro Too peTo 
THY Cnzjow aabovs: Aéyw d€ THY emo yy a.mropy)- 
TiKOL © amo TOU TOUS SoypatiKovs amopety Kat 
abtovs. Iluppayvevor d€ azo Iluppwvos. Oeoddctos 
8 €v tots LKemrtixots Kehadaiors ov dno detv 
Tluppwverov Kadeiobar tHv oKeTTTLKTHY* El yap TO 
kal’ €repov Kina THs Stavoias aAnmTov éoTw, 
otk etoduefa tiv Ilvppwvos diabeow: pu etddTeEs 
de obde Ilupparverot Kadoiiel” av. mpos TH pnde 
TMp@Tov evpynKevac THY oKemTiKHY Ilvppwva pnd 
exer Te Ooypa. A€yorto 6° av tis Iluppodveros 
of 
OfLoTpoTOS. 

Tavris O€ THs atpecews EVLOL paow “Opnpov 
KaTapfa, eel wept TOV al’T@v Tpayyatwv Tap’ 





* Cf. Od. xxi, Some 
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and swam across the Alpheus. Now he was, as 
Timon too says, most hostile to Sophists. 

Philo, again, who had a habit of very often talking 
to himself, is also referred to in the lines @: 

Yea, him that is far away from men, at leisure to himself, 

Philo, who recks not of opinion or of wrangling. 

Besides these, Pyrrho’s pupils included Hecataeus 
of Abdera, Timon of Phlius, author of the S7lli, of 
whom more anon, and also Nausiphanes of Teos, 
said by some to have been a teacher of Epicurus. 


All these were called Pyrrhoneans after the name/ 


of their master, but Aporetics, Sceptics, Ephectics, 
and even Zetetics, from their principles, if we may 
call them such—Zetetics or seekers because they 
were ever seeking truth, Sceptics or inquirers 
because they were always looking for a solution 
and never finding one, Ephectics or doubters because 
of the state of mind which followed their inquiry, 
I mean, suspense of judgement, and finally Aporetics 
or those in perplexity, for not only they but even 
the dogmatic philosophers themselves in their turn 


were often perplexed. Pyrrhoneans, of course, they _ 
were called from Pyrrho. Theodosius in his Sceptic ° 


Chapters denies that Scepticism should be called 
Pyrrhonism ; for if the movement of the mind in 
either direction is unattainable by us, we shall 
never know for certain what Pyrrho really intended, 
and without knowing that, we cannot be called 
Pyrrhoneans. Besides this (he says), there is the 
fact that Pyrrho was not the founder of Scepticism ; 
nor had he any positive tenet ; but a Pyrrhonean is 
one who in manners and life resembles Pyrrho. 
Some call Homer the founder of this school. for 
to the same questions he more than anyone else is 
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ovrwobv aAAoT’ aus aropaiverar Kal ovdev 
OpiKdds Soypariler TEpl THY amopacw. emelTa Kal 
7a TOV emrd coda OKETTUKA elva, olov To Mndev 
dyav, Kal ‘Eyyva, mapa 6 ara: SHnOogO ae yap TO 
BeBaiws Kal TETELOMEVDS OeyyuwpLevep émaxoNov- 
ety arn. ania Kal “Apxidoxov Kat Evpumidny 
oKemTiK@s exe, ev ois “Apyidoyos pev drat: 


totos avOpuizorot Gupos, TAatke Aemrivew mai, 
~ 3 
ylyvetat Ovyntois oKoiny Zevs é@ wepnv ayer. 


EdpuniSns 8é: 


(@ Zeb,) tt SHTa Tov TaAaumupous Bporovs 


dpovetv éyovar; oot yap eSnpTncla 


dp@uev Te Todd a ‘v od Tvyxavys FeAwv. 


Od pny aAAa Kal Fevoparns Kal Lynvav o ‘Enea 
7™s Kal AnpoKpitos KAT avrous OKETTLKOL TUY- 
yavovow: ev ois Kevodarvyns pev gyat, 


\ \\ \ s \ LN > A v +) Ul v 
Ka TO [Lev OvV Gades OUTLS avnp LOEV ODSE TLS EOTAL 
eldus. 
Zjveov Oe THY Know dvatpet Aéyar, “i 70 Kwou- 
juevov ovr év w@ EoTt Tomy Kwetrat OUT ev @ pt 
EOTL + Anpdxprros d€ Tas ToLwTHTAS éxBiov, 
iva dnoat, yop ipuxpor, vou Deppov, even € a- 
Toa Kal Kevov’’* Kal mady, * eTEH d€ ovdEV Oper" 
3 ~ \ e 
év Bvla yap 7 dAnbeva.” Kal ITAarwva TO pev 
dAnBes Geois Te Kai Decay Tavow ekxwpelv, Tov 8 
etkora Aoyov Cnreiv. Kat Edpimidny déeyewv: 





¢ Fr. 70 B. ® Supplices, 735-737. cer, 34D: 
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always giving different answers at different times, 
and is never definite or dogmatic about the answer. 
The maxims of the Seven Wise Men, too, they call 
sceptical; for instance, “Observe the Golden 
Mean,” and “ A pledge is a curse at one’s elbow,’ 
meaning that whoever plights his troth steadfastly 
and trustfully brings a curse on his own head. 
Sceptically-minded, again, were Archilochus and 
Euripides, for Arehilochus says: 


Man’s soul, O Glaucus, son of Leptines, 
Is but as one short day that Zeus sends down. 


And Euripides ®: 


Great God ! how can they say poor mortal men 
Have minds and think ? Hang we not on thy will ? 
Do we not what it pleaseth thee to wish ? 


Furthermore, they find Xenophanes, Zeno of Elea, 
and Democritus to be sceptics : Xenophanes because 
he says,° 


Clear truth hath no man seen nor e’er shall know ; 


and Zeno because he would destroy motion, saying, 
“A moving body moves neither where it is nor 
where it is not’’; Democritus because he rejects 
qualities, saying, ‘‘ Opinion says hot or cold, but the 
reality is atoms and empty space,” and again, “ Of 
a truth we know nothing, for truth is in a well.” 4 
Plato, too, leaves the truth to gods and sons of gods, 
and seeks after the probable explanation.¢ Euripides 
says: 


@ This proverbial expression is inadequate; a more 
literal rendering of év Bv@» would be “‘ in an abyss.”’ 
¢ Tim. 40 vd. 
$ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Eur. 638 3 Polyid. Fr. 7. 
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4 D ) fon > A ~ / >] A 
tis 6 oldev ef TO CHv pév éort KarOaveiv, 
To KaTOaveivy dé Chv voyilerac Bporoits; 
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\ ~ ” ‘ A \ Ce ? 
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~ la 
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4 x >) \ ¢ 7 3 \ eo Mv 
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4 4 , ‘ 3 4 > 4 
mpopepoucba dé, daci, Tas amopacets els pnvuaw 





ouPr. Qe, 7; ge cad bc ¢ Fr. 47 D., 43 13: 
@ fl. xx. 248-250. ¢ dueréXouv, imperfect. f Inf. § 104. 
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Who knoweth if to die be but to live, 
And that called life by mortals be but death ? 


So too Empedocles ¢ : 


So to these mortal may not list nor look 
Nor yet conceive them in his mind ; 


and before that ®: 


Each believes naught but his experience. 


And even Heraclitus: ‘“ Let us not conjecture on 
deepest questions what is likely.”¢ Then again 
Hippocrates showed himself two-sided and_ but 
human. And before them all Homer @: 


Pliant is the tongue of mortals; numberless the tales 
within it ; 


and 


Ample is of words the pasture, hither thither widely 
ranging ; 


and 


And the saying which thou sayest, back it cometh later 
on thee, 


where he is speaking of the equal value of contra- 
dictory sayings. 

The Sceptics, then, were constantly engaged @ in 
overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enuntiated 
none themselves ; and though they would go so far 
as to bring forward and expound the dogmas of the 
others, they themselves laid down nothing definitely, 
not even the laying down of nothing. So much so 
that they even refuted their laying down of nothing, 
saving, for instance, ‘‘ We determine nothing,’ since 
otherwise they would have been betrayed into 
determining 4; but we put forward, say they, all 
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THS aimpomTwotas, ws, €f Kal vevoavTas, TOTO 
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mepitpamets amdAAvTat, Kat’ isov Tots Kabaprikois, 


* ie. “Every saying has its corresponding opposite ” 
(supra, § 74). 
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the theories for the purpose of indicating our un- 
precipitate attitude, precisely as we might have done 
if we had actually assented to them. Thus by the 
expression “ We determine nothing ”’ is indicated 
their state of even balance; which is similarly 
indicated by the other expressions, “* Not more (one 
thing than another), “Every saying has its 
corresponding opposite,’ and the like. But “ Not 
more (one thing than another) ”’ can also be taken 
positively, indicating that two things are alike; for 
example, “ The pirate is no more wicked than, the 
liar.” But the Sceptics meant it not positively but 
negatively, as when, in refuting an argument, one 
says, Neither had more existence, Scylla or the 
Chimaera.” And “ More so”’ itself is sometimes 
comparative, as when we say that “ Honey is more 
sweet than grapes’’; sometimes both positive and 
negative, as when we say, “ Virtue profits more than 
it harms,” for in this phrase we indicate that virtue 
profits and does not harm. But the Sceptics even 
refute the statement “ Not more (one thing than 
another).”” For, as forethought is no more existent 
than non-existent, so “‘ Not more (one thing than 
another)’ is no more existent than not. Thus, as 
Timon says in the Pytho, the statement means just 
absence of all determination and withholding of 
assent. The other statement, “‘ Every saying, etc.,’’¢ 
equally compels suspension of judgement; when 
facts disagree, but the contradictory statements 
have exactly the same weight, ignorance of the 
truth is the necessary consequence. But even this 
statement has its corresponding antithcsis, so that 
after destroying others it turns round and destroys 
itself, like a purge which drives the substance 
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a THV VAnY TpoEKKpivavTa Kal avTAa UmEKKplVEeTaL 
Kal e€a7roAAurat. 

IIpos 6 daow of doyparikol * * pn alpew Tov 
Aoyov, adda mpocemaxupilew. judvov obv bua- 
KOvols exp@vTo Tois Adyows’ ov yap olov TE HV 
pn Adyw Aoyov avedeiv: Kal’ ov tpdoTrov eiwHayev 

éyew ToTov pn elvar Kal Sel mavTws TOV TOToOV 

etmetv, GAN’ od SoypatiKa@s, amroderkTiK@s O€* Kal 
pndev yiveoOar Kar’ avayKynv Kai det THY avayKyv 
ElTTElV. TOLOUTW TLVL TPOTTW THS EpuNvelas EXP@VTO* 
ola yap patverat Ta TpaypaTa, fy ToLadTa e€ivat 
Th pvoe, ardrAa povov daivecbar: Cnreiv tr’ Edeyov 
ody amep voovaw, 6 TL yap voetrar dHAov, adn’ 
av Tats aichjoece peTiaxovow. 

"Eorw ovv 6 [uppesveros doyos pavvois Tis TOV 
Pawvopevav Q TOV OTwWaObv VOOUMEVON, Kal? nv 
mavTa maor cuuPadrreTat Kal ovyKpwopeva mroAAnv 
dvwpanriav Kal Tapayny exovra etpioxerar, Kaba 
dyow Aivectdnuos ev 7H ets Ta Iluppavera vzo- 
TUTWGEL. Tmpos d€ Tas ev Tals oKeeow avTilecets 
mpoaTroderxvuvtes Kal’ oUs TpOTroUS TreiDet TA TPAY- 
pata, KaTa TOUS adTOvs avypovv THY TEpL aUVT@Y 
miotw: Teilew yap Ta Te KaT atabyow cuppaves 
€yovTa Kal TA pLndeTOTE 7 OTTAaViWS yoo peTa- 
mimtovTa Ta TE GuVHON Kal Ta Vvopots dLiEoTaApEVa 
Kal Ta TépTovTa Kal Ta Oavpalopeva. edetKvUCaY 
otv amo TaV évaytiwy tots me(fovow toas Tas m- 
favornras. 





@ Here (as in § 104) the writer, whether D. L. or his source, 
seems to pose as a Sceptic himself ; s ef. Introd. p. xiii. 
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out and then in its turn is itself eliminated and 
destroyed. / 

This the dogmatists answer by saying that they do 
[not merely] not deny the statement. but even plainly 
assert it. So they were merely using the words as 
servants, as it was not possible not to refute one state- 
ment by another; just as we?-are accustomed to 
say there is no such thing as space, and yet we have 
no alternative but to speak of space for the purpose 
of argument, though not of positive doctrine, and 
just as we say nothing comes about by necessity 
and yet have to speak of necessity. This was the sort 
of interpretation they used to give; though things 
appear to be such and such, they are not such in 
reality but only appear such. And they would say 
that they sought, not thoughts, since thoughts are 
evidently thought, but the things in which sensation 
plays a part. 

Thus the Pyrrhonean principle, as Aenesidemus 
says in the introduction to his Pyrrhonics, is but a 
report on phenomena or on any kind of judgement, 
a report in which all things are brought to bear on 
one another, and in the comparison are found to 
present much anomaly and confusion. As to the . 
contradictions in their doubts, they would first show 
the ways in which things gain credence, and then 
by the same methods they would destroy belief in 
them; for they say those things gain credence which 
either the senses are agreed upon or which never 
or at least rarely change, as well as things which 
become habitual or are determined by law and those 
which please or excite wonder. They showed, then, 
on the basis of that which is contrary to what induces 
belief, that the probabilities on both sides are equal. 
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WS KIPKOL fLEV ofdraro., KUveEs 5° dadpyntikwrarot. 
evAoyov ovv Tots ditaddpots TOUS opFaAwovs Sudgopa 
Kat TO. pavTaopara TMpoominrew* Kal TH pev aiyt 
tov OardAov eivar edWdiypov, avOpwrw de mKpor, 
Kal TO KWVELOV OpTUyL pLev Tpodysov, avOpamrw de 
Gavaowwov, Kal 6 amomatos bt pév EOWdLosS, rT 
6° ov. 

Aevrepos 0 Tapa Tas TMV dvOpwrrov fvoets Kal 
Tas iOvoovyKpiaias: Anpopav yobv d ‘AXefdvopov 
TpamreloKopos € ev OKLG eJahnero, ev rie d° €ppiyouv. 
"Avopwy 6 o Apyetos, os dnow ‘Apororedgs, 
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1 ras] r7s Reiske. 

2 kal Oeoddaros TiOnow. ay conj. Nietsche; but Tauchn. 
has xaé’ ods ri@now, els wp@ros. 


¢ If, however, with Reiske we here read rfs for ras, 
the meaning is: ‘‘ The objections urged against the (sup- 
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Perplexities arise from the agreements ¢ between 
appearances or judgements, and these perplexities 
they distinguished under ten different modes in 
which the subjects in question appeared to vary. 
The following are the ten modes laid down.? 

The first mode relates to the differences between 
living creatures in respect of those things which 
give them pleasure or pain, or are useful or harmful 
to them. By this it is inferred that they do not 
receive the same impressions from the same things, 
with the result that such a conflict necessarily leads 
to suspension of judgement. [or some creatures 
multiply without intercourse, for example, creatures 
that live in fire, the Arabian phoenix and worms ; 
others by union, such as man and the rest. Some 
are distinguished in one way, some in another, and 
for this reason they differ in their senses also, hawks 
for instance being most keen-sighted, and dogs 
having a most acute sense of smell. It is natural 
that if the senses, e.g. eyes, of animals differ, so also 
will the impressions produced upon them ; so to the 
goat vine-shoots are good to eat, to man they are 
bitter ; the quail thrives on hemlock, which is fatal 
to man; the pig will eat ordure, the horse will not. 

The second mode has reference to the natures and 
idiosyncrasies of men; for instance, Demophon, 
Alexander’s butler, used to get warm in the shade 
and shiver in the sun. Andron of Argos is reported 
by Aristotle* to have travelled across the waterless 
deserts of Libya without drinking. Moreover, one 
man fancies the profession of medicine, another 


posed) consistency of our percepts | or our concepts, were 
arranged by them under ten modes.”’ 
Pyrrh. Hyp. i. §§ 36- 163. 
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farming, and another commerce; and the same 
ways of life are injurious to one man but beneficial 
to another; from which it follows that judgement 
must be suspended. 

The third mode depends on the differences between 
the sense-channels in different cases, for an apple 
gives the impression of being pale yellow in colour 
to the sight, sweet in taste and fragrant in smell. 
An object of the same shape is made to appear 
different by differences in the mirrors reflecting it. 
Thus it follows that what appears is no more such 
and such a thing than something different. 

The fourth mode is that due to differences of 
condition and to changes in general; for instance, 
health, illness. sleep, waking, joy, sorrow, youth, 
old age, courage, fear, want, fullness, hate, love, 
heat, cold, to say nothing of breathing freely and 
having the passages obstructed. The impressions 
received thus appear to vary according to the nature 
of the conditions. Nay, even the state of madmen 
is not contrary to nature; for why should their 
state be so more than ours? Even to our view the 
sun has the appearance of standing still. And Theon 
of Tithorea used to go to bed and walk in his sleep, 
while Pericles’ slave did the same on the housetop. 

The fifth mode is derived from customs, laws, 
belief in myths, compacts between nations and 
dogmatic assumptions. This class includes con- 
siderations with regard to things beautiful and ugly, 
true and false, good and bad, with regard to the 
gods, and with regard to the coming into being and 
the passing away of the world of phenomena. 
Obviously the same thing is regarded by some as 
just and by others as unjust, or as good by some and 
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1 6 Hos Vulg, : Tye deiAny Menag.: delAns Reiske. 
2 é\aiouv Reiske. 
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bad by others. Persians think it not unnatural for 
a man to marry his daughter; to Greeks it is un- 
lawful. The Massagetac, acording to Iudoxus in 
the first book of his Voyage round the World, have 
their wives in common; the Greeks have not. ‘The 
Cilicians used to delight in piracy ; not so the Greeks. 
Different people believe in different gods; some in 
providence, others not. In burying their dead, the 
Egyptians embalm them; the Romans burn them ; 
the Paeonians throw them into lakes. As to what 
is true, then, let suspension of judgement be our 
practice. 

The sixth mode relates to mixtures and participa- 
tions, by virtue of which nothing appears pure in 
and by itself, but only in combination with air, 
light, moisture, solidity, heat, cold, movement, 
exhalations and other forces. For purple shows 
different tints in sunlight, moonlight, and lamp- 
light ; and our own complexion does not appear the 
same at noon and when the sun is low. Again, a 
rock which in air takes two men to lift is easily 
moved about in water, either because, being in 
reality heavy, it is lifted by the water or because, 
being light, it is made heavy by the air. Of its own 
inherent property we know nothing, any more than 
of the constituent oils in an ointment. 

The seventh mode has reference to distances, 
positions, places and the occupants of the places. 
In this mode things which are thought to be large 
appear small, square things round ; flat things appear 
to have projections, straight things to be bent, and 
colourless coloured. So the sun, on account of its 
distance, appears small, mountains when far away 
appear misty and smooth, but when near at hand 
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¢ As contrasted, e.g., with a comet; cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 141. 
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rugged. Lurthermore, the sun at its rising has a 
certain appearance, but has a dissimilar appearance 
when in mid-heaven, and the same body one appear- 
anee in a wood and another in open country. The 
image again varies according to the position of the 
object, and a dove’s neck according to the way it 
is turned. Since, then, it is not possible to observe 
these things apart from places and positions, their 
real nature is unknowable. 

The esghth mode is concerned with quantities and 
qualities of things, say heat or cold, swiftness or 
slowness, colourlessness or variety of colours. Thus 
wine taken in moderation strengthens the body, 
but too much of it is weakening ; and so with food 
and other things. 

The ninth mode has to do with perpetuity, strange- 
ness, or rarity. Thus earthquakes are no surprise 
to those among whom they constantly take place ; 
moreis the sun, for itis seen every day? This 
ninth mode is put eighth by Favorinus and 
tenth by Sextus and Aenesidemus; moreover the 
tenth is put eighth by Sextus and ninth by 
Iavorinus. 

The tenth mode rests on inter-relation, e.g. between 
light and heavy, strong and weak, greater and less, 
up and down. Thus that which is on the right is 
not so by nature, but is so understood in virtue of 
its position with respect to something else; for, if 
that change its position, the thing is no longer on 
the right. Similarly father and brother are relative 
terms, day is relative to the sun, and all things 
relative to our mind. Thus relative terms are in and 
by themselves unknowable. These, then, are the ten 
modes of perplexity. 
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¢ Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 37 éyéo00s 6 amd rod mpéds Te. 


The intention of Agrippa was to replace the ten modes by 
his five. 


® This is what is commonly called arguing in a circle. 
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But Agrippa and his school add to them? five 

other modes, resulting respectively from disagree- 
ment, extension ad infinitum, relativity, hypothesis 
and reciprocal inference. The mode arising from 
disagreement proves, with regard to any inquiry 
whether in philosophy or in everyday life, that it 
is full of the utmost contentiousness and confusion. 
The mode which involves extension ad infinitum 
refuses to admit that what is sought to be proved is 
firmly established, because one thing furnishes the 
ground for belief in another, and so on ad infinitum. 
The mode derived from relativity declares that a 
thing can never be apprehended in and by itself, 
but only in connexion with something else. Hence 
all things are unknowable. The mode resulting from 
hypothesis arises when people suppose that you must 
take the most elementary of things as of themselves 
entitled to credence, instead of postulating them : 
which is useless, because some one else will adopt 
the contrary hypothesis. The mode arising from 
reciprocal inference is found whenever that. which 
should be confirmatory of the thing requiring to be 
proved itself has to borrow credit from the latter, 
as, for example, if anyone seeking to establish the 
existence of pores on the ground that emanations 
take place should take this (the existence of pores) 
as proof that there are emanations.? 

They would deny all demonstration, criterion, 
sign, cause, motion, the process of learning, coming 
into being, or that there is anything good or bad 
by nature. For all demonstration, say they, is 
constructed out of things either already proved or 
indemonstrable. If out of things already proved, 
those things too will require some demonstration, 
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éx Tov Kata pvow vopobereiv, EAeyov avTOUs META 
TOV TavTwy opile, ody Op@vTas OTL Tav TO hat- 
voMevov Kat avTiTeploTacw Kat diaeow datverat. 


¢ Compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 185. “~ The 
dogmatists assert that the sceptical arguments against 
demonstration are either demonstrative or non-demonstrative. 
If the latter, they fail to establish their point [namely, that 
there is no such thing as demonstration] ; if the former, the 
Sceptics by assuming demonstration confute themselves.” 
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and so on ad infinitum ; if out of things indemonstrable, 
then, whether all or some or only a single one of 
the steps are the subject of doubt, the whole is 
indemonstrable.? If you think, they add, that there 
are some things w hich need no demonstration, yours 
must be a rare intellect, not to see that you must 
first have demonstration of the very fact that the 
things you refer to carry conviction in themselves. 
Nor must we prove that the elements are four from 
the fact that the elements are four. Besides, if we 
discredit particular demonstrations, we cannot accept 
the generalization from them. And in order that 
we may know that an argument constitutes a 
demonstration, we require a criterion; but again, 
in order that we may know that it is a criterion we 
require a demonstration; hence both the one and 
the other are incomprehensible, since each is referred 
to the other. How then are we to grasp the things 
which are uncertain, seeing that we know no de- 
monstration? For what we wish to ascertain is not 
whether things appear to be such and such, but 
whether they are so in their essence. 

They declared the dogmatic philosophers to be 
fools, observing that what is concluded ex hypothest 
is properly described not as inquiry but assumption, 
and by reasoning of this kind one may even argue 
for impossibilities. As for those who think that we 
should not judge of truth from surrounding circum- 
stances or legislate on the basis of what is found in 
nature, these men, they used to say, made themselves 
the measure of al] things, and did not see that every 
phenomenon appears in a certain disposition and in 
a certain reciprocal relation to surrounding circum- 
stances. Therefore we must affirm either that all 
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things are true or that all things are false. For if 
certain things only are true <and others are false>, 
how are we to distinguish them? Not by the 
senses, where things in the field of sense are in 
question, since all these things appear to sense to be 
on an equal footing; nor by the mind, for the same 
reason. Yet apart from these faculties there is no 
other, so far as we can see, to help us to a judgement. 
Whoever therefore, they say, would be firmly assured 
about anything sensible or intelligible must first 
establish the received opinions about it; for some 
have refuted one doctrine, others another. But 
things must be judged either by the sensible or by 
the intelligible, and both are disputed. Therefore 
it is impossible to pronounce judgement on opinions 
about sensibles or intelligibles ; and if the conflict 
in our thoughts compels us to disbelieve every one, 
the standard or measure, by which it is held that all 
things are exactly determined, will be destroyed, and 
we must deem every statement of equal value. 
Further, say they, our partner in an inquiry into a 
phenomenon is either to be trusted or not. If he 
is, he will have nothing to reply to the man to whom 
it appears to be the opposite 7; for just as our friend 
who describes what appears to him is to be trusted, 
so is his opponent. If he is not to be trusted, he 
will actually be disbelieved when he describes what 
appears to him. 

We must not assume that what convinces us is 
actually true. Tor the same thing does not convince 
every one, nor even the same people always. 
Persuasiveness sometimes depends on_ external 
circumstances, on the reputation of the speaker, 


@ e.g. to be not a serpent, but a coil of rope. 
5@S 
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on his ability as a thinker or his artfulness, on the 
familiarity or the pleasantness of the topic. 

Again, they would destroy the criterion by 
reasoning of this kind. Lven the criterion has either 
Ween, critically determined or not. “If it has not, 
it is definitely untrustworthy, and in its purpose of 
distinguishing is no more true than false. If it has, 
it will belong to the class of particular judgements, 
so that one and the same thing determines and is 
determined, and the criterion which has determined 
will have to be determined by another, that other 
by another, and so on ad infinitum. In addition to 
this there is disagreement as to the criterion, some 
holding that man is the criterion, while for some it 
is the senses, for others reason, for others the 
apprehensive presentation. Now man _ disagrees 
with man and with himself, as is shown by differences 
of laws and customs. ‘The senses deceive, and reason 
says different things. Finally, the apprehensive 
presentation is judged by the mind, and the mind 
itself changes in various ways. Hence the criterion 
is unknowable, and consequently truth also. 

They deny, too, that there is such a thing as a 
sign. If there is, they say, it must either be sensible 
or intelligible. Now it is not sensible, because what 
is sensible is a common attribute, whereas a sign 
is a particular thing. Again, the sensible is one of 
the things which exist by way of difference, while 
the sign belongs to the category of relative. Nor 
is a sign an object of thought, for objects of thought 
are of four kinds, apparent judgements on things 
apparent, non-apparent judgements on things non- 
apparent, non-apparent on apparent, or apparent 
on non-apparent ; and a sign is none of these, so 
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¢ This conclusion would debar us from all extension of 
knowledge beyond what is apparent here and now ; whereas 
the dogmatists permit us from such facts to advance to what 
is not immediately evident, the realm of the unknown or 
as yet unascertained (&67Xor). 
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that there is nu such thing as a sign. <A sign is not 
~ apparent on apparent, for what is apparent needs 
no sign; nor is it non-apparent on non-apparent, 
for what is revealed by something must needs 
appear ; nor is it non-apparent on apparent, for that 
which is to afford the means of apprehending some- 
thing else must itself be apparent ; nor, lastly. is it 
apparent on non-apparent, because the sign, being 
relative, must be apprehended along with that of 
which it is the sign, which is not here the case. 
It follows that nothing uncertain can be apprehended ; 
for it is through signs that uncertain things are said 
to be apprehended.* 

Causes, too, they destroy in this way. A cause 
is something relative ; for it is relative to what can 
be caused, namely, the effect. But things which are 
relative are merely objects of thought and have no 
substantial existence. Therefore a cause can only 
be an object of thought; inasmuch as, if it be a 
cause, it must bring with it that of which it is said 
to be the cause, otherwise it will not be a cause. 
Just as a father, in the absence of that in relation 
to which he is called father, will not be a father, 
so too with a cause. But that in relation to which 
the cause is thought of, namely the effect, is not 
present ; for there is no coming into being or passing 
away or any other process: therefore there is no 
such thing as cause.-Furthermore, if there is a 
cause, either bodies are the cause of bodies, or things 
incorporeal of things incorporeal: but neither is the 
case; therefore there is no such thing as cause. 
Body in fact could not be the cause of body, inasmuch 
as both have the same nature. And if either is 
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ealled a cause in so far as it is a body, the other, 
being a body, will become a cause. But if both be 
alike causes, there will be nothing to be acted upon 
Nor can an incorporeal thing be the cause of an 
incorporeal thing, for the same reason. And a thing 
incorporeal cannot be the cause of a body, since 
nothing incorporeal creates anything corporeal. And, 
lastly, a body cannot be the cause of anything 
incorporeal, because what is produced must be of 
the material operated upon ; but if it is not operated 
upon because it is incorporeal, it cannot be produced 
by anything whatever. Therefore there is no such 
thing as a cause. A corollary to this is their state- 
ment that the first principles of the universe have 
no real existence ; for in that case something must 
have been there to create and act. 

Furthermore there is no motion; for that which 
moves moves either in the place where it is or in a 
place where it is not. But it cannot move in the 
place where it is, still less in any place where it 
iseemot.lherefore there is mo such thing .as 
motion. 

They used also to deny the possibility of learning. 
If anything is taught, they say, either the existent 
is taught through its existence or the non-existent 
through its non-existence. But the existent is not 
taught through its existence, for the nature of 
existing things is apparent to and recognized by all ; 
nor is the non-existent taught through the non- 
existent, for with the non-existent nothing is ever 
done, so that it cannot be taught to anyone. 

Nor, say they, is there any coming into being. 
For that which is does not come into being, since 
it zs; nor yet that which is not, for it has no sub- 
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stantial existence, and that which is neither sub- 
stantial nor existent cannot have had the chance of 
coming into being either. 

There is nothing good or bad by nature, for if 
there is anything good or bad by nature, it must 
be good or bad for all persons alike, Just as snow is 
cold to all. But there is no good or bad which is 
such to all persons in common; therefore there is 
no such thing as good or bad by nature. For either 
all that is thought good by anyone whatever must 
be called good, or not all. Certainly all cannot be so 
called ; since one and the same thing is thought good 
by one person and bad by another ; for instance, Epi- 
curus thought pleasure good and Antisthenes thought 
it bad; thus on our supposition it will follow that 
the same thing is both good and bad. But if we say 
that not all that anyone thinks good is good, we shall 
have to judge the different opinions ; and this is im- 
possible because of the equal validity of opposing argu- 
ments. Therefore the good by nature is unknowable. 

The whole of their mode of inference can be 
gathered from their extant treatises. Pyrrho himself, 
indeed, left no writings, but his associates Timon, 
Aenesidemus, Numenius and Nausiphanes did ; and 
others as well. 

The dogmatists answer them by declaring that 
the Sceptics themselves do apprehend and dogmatize ; 
for when they are thought to be refuting their 
hardest they do apprehend, for at the very same 
time they are asseverating and dogmatizing. Thus 
even when they declare that they determine nothing, 
and that to every argument there is an opposite 
argument, they are actually determining these very 
points and dogmatizing.* The others reply, ‘“ We 
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ws avOpwrrot maoXoper, dpodoyobpev: Kal yap OTL 
7HEpa €ort Kal oTt C@pev Kat adda mroMa, TOV 
ev T@ Biw datvopevwv OvaywwoKoper: mept 0 wv 
of SoypariKol diaBeBarobyrat TO Aoyy, Papevot 
kateAnooat, TeEpt TOUT OV énéxopev ws aonAwy, 
}ova, d€ ta maby YVOCKOpLEV. TO pev yap ott 
opapev opodoyobpev KaL 70 OTL TOOE voobpev 
ywockoper, 7s 8° op@pev 7 THs vootpev ayvoov- 
pev’ Kal ort Toe AevKoV paiverar Suny NpLariKkas 
A€yoper, od dtaPeBarovpevor Ort Kal ovTws eort. 
mepl O€ Tis Ovdev opilw puis Kat Tov Opotwy 
A€yopev ws ov Soyparwv: od yap ela. Opo.a 7@ 
Aéyew 6 OTt aparpoerors €oTW 6 KOGpLOoS. ada yap 
TO prev adndov, at d efopodoynoers elol. EV @ 
ovv Aéyopev pnoev opie, od’ avro ToOTO dpilopev. 

IlaAw ob SoypariKot dacw Kal TOV Biov adrous 
avaupeiv, ev ® mavT’ exBaddovow ef av O Bios 
ouvéornKev. ot d€ PevdsecVai daow adrovs: od yap 
TO Opav avatpeiv, adja TO THs opdv ayvoeiv. Kal 
yap TO dawopevov tiWéueba, ody ws Kal ToLod- 
TOV OV. Kal OTL TO Top Kalet atoGavopeba.: El dé 
pvow exee KAVOTLKTY eméyopev. Kal OTL KWElTat 
Tus Breropev, Kal ore PUetperar’ - mOs b€ Tada 
yiverau ovx ioev. pLovov ovv, daaiv, avOiarayeba 
mpos Ta Tapuplarapeva Tots dawopevors adnda. 
Kal yap OTE THV ElKOva efoxas Aéyopev EXE, TO 
dawopevov dtacadobpev’ OTav O° elmwpev fy EXEL 
auTyy e€oxas, ovKEeTL O haivetat, ETepov de A€yoper* 


1 gopetrat coni. Apelt. 


@ 7.e. all we know is that we feel. Cf. supra, ii. § 92. 
§ 74. 
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confess to human weaknesses ; for we recognize that 
it is day and that we are alive, and many other 
apparent facts in life ; but with regard to the things 
about which our opponents argue so_ positively, 
claiming to have definitely apprehended them, we 
suspend our judgement because they are not certain, 
and confine knowledge to our impressions,?_ Tor we 
admit that we see, and we recognize that we think 
this or that, but how we see or how we think we 
know not. And we say in conversation that a 
certain thing appears white, but we are not positive 
that it really is white. As to our ‘We determine 
nothing ’ and the like,? we use the expressions in 
an undogmatic sense, for they are not like the 
assertion that the world is spherical. Indeed the 
latter statement is not certain, but the others are 
mere admissions. Thus in saying ‘We determine 
nothing, we are not determining even that.” 

Again, the dogmatic philosophers maintain that 
the Sceptics do away with life itself, in that they 
reject all that life consists in. The others say this 
is false, for they do not deny that we see ; they only 
say that they do not know how we see, “‘ We admit 
the apparent fact,’ say they, “ without admitting 
that it really is what it appears to be.” We also 
perceive that fire burns; as to whether it is its 
nature to burn, we suspend our judgement. We see 
that a man moves, and that he perishes; how it 
happens we do not know. We merely object to 
accepting the unknown substance behind phenomena. 
When we say a picture has projections, we are 
describing what_is apparent; but if we say that it 
has no projections, we are then speaking, not of 
what is apparent, but of something else. This is 
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obev Kal 0 Tite &v Th T1dbeovi Pye tay exBeBr- 
Kévar THY ovvyPerav. Kat ev Tots “Ivdaduots ovTw 


déyet, 
ara To hawopevov TavTn abever odsmrep av EXO. 


Kat ev tots Ilept atcbyjcewv dyno, “ ro péAu ore 
€ott yAvKd od TiOnp, TO 8 OTe hatveTat dpodoya.”” 

Kat Atvecidnpos ev T@ Tpwrw Tov Iluppwretwv 
Aoywy ovdev dyaw opilew Tov Ilvppwva Soypatinas 
dua THY avTiAoytav, Tois de Pawopevors axodovbeiv. 
rauTa be r€yer Kav TB Kara codpias Kav TO Tepe 
Cntncews. adda Kat ZLebeis 6 Aiveotdjpou yveopu- 
jlos ev TH Tepe OuTT OV Joya kat “Avrioxos 6 
Aaodixeds Kal “AseMGs ev TH “Aypinmg TEace 
Ta hawopeva pova. EoTW OvV KpuT7piov Kara 
TOUS OKETTLKOUS TO pawopevor, ws Kat Alveoi- 
dnjL0s pnow: ouTw O€ Kat "Exrixoupos. Anpokpiros 
d€ pnoev etva TOaV parvopevay, Ta O€ pn elvar. 
Tpos TobTo TO KpuT7pLov TeV Pawopevan ot doy- 
paruot hacw oTl OT aro 7@v aUvT av Oudopor 
TpoominTovar pavraciat, ws ato Tov muUpyou 7 
aTpoyyvAov 7 TET Tpaywvou, O OKEMTLKOS El pev 
ovdeTépav mpoxpwet, am paxrTncer: el 0€ TH eTEpa 
KaTaKoAovOnoe:, OUKETL TO taoabeves, pact, Tots 
pawopevors dmoducet. mpos ous ot oKEmTLKOL 
paow OTL OTE TMpooTimTOVOW adAoiae pavraciat, 
éxatépas éepotuev datvecbar: Kat dua Todro Ta. 
pawwopeva Trevar ore paiverar. Téhos d€ ol 
oKkemTiKOL dace THY EeTOXHV, 7 OKLGS TPOTTOV eET- 





o Hr, GQgie 
> j,e. the one has as much right to be called an appearance 


as the other. 
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what makes Timon say in his Python that he has 
not gone outside what is customary. And again in 
the Conceits he Sagisi* : 


But the apparent is omnipotent wherever it goes ; 


and in his work On the Senses, ‘‘ I do not lay it down 
that honey is sweet, but I admit that it appears 
to be so.” 

Aenesidemus too in the first book of his Pyrrhonean 
Discourses says that Pyrrho determines nothing 
dogmatically, because of the possibility of con- 
tradiction, but guides himself by apparent facts. 
Aenesidemus says the same in his works Agaznst 
Wisdom and On Inquiry. Furthermore Zeuxis, the 
friend of Aenesidemus, in his work Ox Two-sided 
Arguments, Antiochus of Laodicea, and Apellas in 
his Agrippa all hold to phenomena alone. Therefore 
the apparent is the Sceptic’s criterion, as indeed 
Aenesidemus says ; and so does Epicurus. Demo- 
critus, however, denied that any apparent fact 
Gould be a criterion; indeed he denied the very 
existence of the apparent. Against this criterion 
of appearances the dogmatic philosophers urge that, 
when the same appearances produce in us different 
impressions, e.g. a round or square tower, the Sceptic, 
unless he gives the preference to one or other, will 
be unable to take any course ; if on the other hand, 
say they, he follows either view, he is then no longer 
allowing equal value to all apparent facts. The 
Sceptics reply that, when different impressions are 
produced, they must both be said to appear ®; for 
things which are apparent are so called because 
they appear. The end to be realized they hold to 
be suspension of judgement, which brings with it 
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~ A ~ A 
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\ A 
TUKOS pn phevywv TO, et KeAevalein, Kpeoupyetv 
TOV Tatépa, Paciv ol oKemTiKOL ws duVHoETAL 
Buty <wore> * * wept Ta doypaTiK@v CntHoewv 
eméxew, ov Trept TOV BiwTtkOv Kal THPHTLKmYV. 
WoTe Kal aipovpeda te Kata THY ovvnDeLay Kat 
devyouev Kal vouois ypwueba. twes d€ Kal THY 
> , BJ 4 \ / 4 > a 
amdGevav, dAAow b€ THv mpadtyTa TédAos etmeiv 
pact TOUS OKETTLKOUS. 


Ked. 8’. TIMQN 


109 AmodAAwvidns 6 Nuxaeds 6 map yudv ev TO 
4 ~ 3 \ U e / “a 
mpwTw tav Kis tovs LirAdovs varopvypate, a 
a U U ‘ \ U 
mpoodwrvet TiBepiw Katoapr, dyct tov Tiwwva 
eivau maTpos ev Tyuapyov, DAractov b€é TO yévos: 
véov b€ Katadredfévra yopevew, EeTetTa KaTa- 
1 obre] a’rol coni. Apelt. 





@ Ta 6’ 60a wepi nas ovx éoriv, AANA KaT’ avayKyY, ov 
duvdpeba gpevyew. This is explained by Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 29 dxretcOal gpapyev (sc. Tov oKemrixdv) Ud TOY KaT- 
nvaykacpévww : ‘* For we admit that we feel cold, that we are 
thirsty,’’ etc. 

> i.e. a calm, the opposite of an excitable, temperament : 
cf. Plato, Lys. 211 © mpdws exw. 

¢'(Q map yuav. Reiske took this to mean “ my fellow- 
citizen,” 0 7%s huerépas wé\ews. Hence Usener inferred that 
Nicias of Nicaea was the author here used by D. L.; but 
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tranquillity like its shadow: so Timon and Aenesi- 
demus declare. For in matters which are for us to 
decide we shall neither choose this nor shrink from 
that; and things which are not for us to decide 
but happen of necessity, such as hunger, thirst and 
pain, we cannot escape,? for they are not to be 
removed by force of reason. And when the dog- 
matists argue that he may thus live in such a frame 
of mind that he would not shrink from killing and 
eating his own father if ordered to do so, the Sceptic 
replies that he will be able so to live as to suspend 
his judgement in cases where it is a question of 
arriving at the truth, but not in matters of life and 
the taking of precautions. Accordingly we may 
choose a thing or shrink from a thing by habit and 
may observe rules and customs. According to some 
authorities the end proposed by the Sceptics is 
insensibility ; according to others, gentleness.® 


CuapTrer 12. TIMON (c. 320-230 B.c.) 


Timon, says our® Apollonides of Nicaea in the 
first book of his commentaries On the Silli, which 
he dedicated to Tiberius Caesar, was the son of 
Timarchus and a native of Phlius. Losing his parents 
when young, he became a stage-dancer, but later 


nothing that we know of this Nicias tends to confirm such 
a conjecture. In favour of the translation adopted by 
most scholars it may be urged that Strabo calls the Stoics 
oi nuérepo, just as Cicero calls the Academics “ nostri.” 
Even if we accept this meaning, ‘‘ a Sceptic like myself,” a 
further subtlety arises. Is D. L. here speaking in his own 
person or has he merely transcribed 6 rap’ yudv from a 
monograph of a Sceptic? Something may be urged on 
either side; for reasons given in Introd. p. xiii, the former 
conjecture seems somewhat more probable. 
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yrovra amodnpjoar eis Méyapa mpos UttAmwva: 
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éypage Kal E77 kal Tpaywotas Kal caTupous 
Kal OpapaTa Kwpika TpudKovTa., Ta O€ TpaytKa 
e€jxovta, atAAous te Kal KWwaidouvs. éperat 
9 an A ? / 2 > ~ , 
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t if e \ > / e ? 
pupiadas v0, wmv Kat “Avtiyovos o Kapvortos 
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OKETITLKOS << mavtas Aovopet Kat ovhhaiver TOUS 
SoypatiKovs ev Trapwotas el0eL. WV 70 Lev m™p@Tov 
avrooinynTov exer THY Epnvetav, TO dE devTEpov 
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3 4 _ 4 4 ? A e / 
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oTwv, 6 0 avT@ Ounyoupevos €or.’ Kal ev ev TO 
\ Font 4 
devTepw TEpl TMV apyatoTépwr, ev dE TH TPITW 
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took a dislike to that pursuit and went abroad to 
Megara to stay with Stilpo; then after some time 
he returned home and married. After that he went 
to Pyrrho at Elis with his wife, and lived there until 
his children were born ; the elder of these he called 
Xanthus, taught him medicine, and made him his 
heir. This son was a man of high repute, as we 
learn from Sotion in his eleventh book. Timon, how- 
ever, found himself without means of support and 
sailed to the Hellespont and Propontis. Living now 
at Chalcedon as a sophist, he increased his reputation 
still further and, having made his fortune, went to 
Athens, where he lived until his death, except for a 
short period which he spent at Thebes. He was 
known to King Antigonus and to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, as his own iambics @ testify. 

He was, according to Antigonus, fond of wine, and 
in the time that he could spare from philosophy 
he used to write poems. These included epics, 
tragedies, satyric dramas, thirty comedies and sixty 
tragedies, besides sz/lz (lampoons) and _ obscene 
poems. There are also reputed works of his extend- 
ing to twenty thousand verses which are mentioned 
by Antigonus of Carystus, who also wrote his life. 
There are three sll: in which, from his point of view 
as a Sceptic, he abuses every one and lampoons the 
dogmatic philosophers, using the form of parody. 
In the first he speaks in the first person throughout, 
the second and third are in the form of dialogues ; 
for he represents himself as questioning Xenophanes 
of Colophon about each philosopher in turn, while 
Xenophanes answers him; in the second he speaks 
of the more ancient philosophers, in the third of the 


¢ Possibly the proem of the Silla. 
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Tept TOV vaoTépwr: dev dr adT@ Twes Kat ’Ent- 
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piroypappardos Te Kal Tots aowntais pudous 
ypaibat tkavos Kat Spapara ovvovaTlevac. [eT - 
editdou b€é TV Tpaywoudy "AreEavdpw Kat ‘Oprpe. 
FopuBovpevos Q imo tov Depamraway Kal KUVOV 
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pact d€ Kal "A patov mubéaba avrob mos THY 
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el Tots apxatots dvteypapous evTuyxdvor KaL pL) 
tots dn SuwpAwyevors.” ElKH Te adT@ EKetTO Ta 





Pe ee. 

> Diels regards the passage from xal én, § 110, down to 
Tinwy 6 pucdvOpwros, § 112, as an insertion, disturbing the 
symmetry of the materials derived from Antigonus of 
Carystus. 
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later, which is why some have entitled it the Epilogue. 
The first deals with the same subjects, except that 
the poem is a monologue. It begins as follows ¢ : 


Ye sophists, ye inquisitives, come ! follow! 


He died at the age of nearly ninety, so we learn 
from Antigonus and from Sotion in his eleventh 
book. I have heard that he had only one eye; 
indeed he used to call himself a Cyclops. There 
was another Timon, the misanthrope.® 

Now this philosopher, according to Antigonus, was 
very fond of gardens and preferred to mind his own 
affairs. At all events there is a story that Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic said of him, ‘Just as with the 
Scythians those who are in flight shoot as well as 
those who pursue, so, among philosophers, some 
catch their disciples by pursuing them, some by 
fleeing from them, as for instance Timon.”’ 

He was quick to perceive anything and to turn up 
his nose in scorn; he was fond of writing and at all 
times good at sketching plots for poets and collaborat- 
ing in dramas. He used to give the dramatists Alex- 
ander and Homer materials for their tragedies.© When 
disturbed by maidservants and dogs, he would stop 
writing, his earnest desire being to maintain tran- 
quillity. Aratus is said to have asked him how he 
could obtain a trustworthy text of Homer, to which 
he replied, “ You can, if you get hold of the ancient 
copies, and not the corrected copies of our day.” 
He used to let his own poems lie about, sometimes 


¢ 7.e. he collaborated with these two tragic poets, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Homer of Byzantium, partly by 
furnishing them with plots, partly by handing over scenes 
from unpublished plays of his own, or other similar material. 
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/ 3 / 3 A / Cc > A iA ? A 
yeyovev oddeis, adda dtéAuev 7) aywyn ews adTnV 
IIroXenatos 6 Kupnvaios avextnoato. ws 8 “Inmo- 
ye pn i 
Boros dyot Kat Lwriwv, dujxovaav adrod Atoo- 
/ , o axa. .2 ‘(p/ \ 
Koupions Kumpios Kat Nixddoxos ‘Pddios Kat 
Etvdpavwp Xedeveeds [[patidAous 7’ amo Tpwaddos, 


2 Similar carelessness is recorded of Lamartine. 

® Usually explained, after Diogenianus, of two notorious 
thieves, Attagas the Thessalian and Numenius the Corinthian. 
There may, however, be a sly hit at Pyrrho’s disciple 
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half eaten away. Hence, when he came to read parts 
of them to Zopyrus the orator, he would turn over 
the pages and recite whatever came handy ; then, 
when he was half through, he would discover the 
piece which he had been looking for in vain, so careless 
was he. Furthermore, he was so easy-going that he 
would readily go without his dinner. They say that 
once, when he saw Arcesilaus passing through the 
‘ knaves-market,’’ he said, ‘“ What business have you 
to come here, where we are all free men?’ He 
was constantly in the habit of quoting, to those who 
would admit the evidence of the senses when con- 
firmed by the judgement of the mind, the line— 


Birds of a feather flock together.? 


Jesting in this fashion was habitual with him. When 
a man marvelled at everything, he said, “ Why do 
you not marvel that we three have but four eyes 
between us?” for in fact he himself had only one 
eye, as also had his disciple Dioscurides, while the 
man whom he addressed was normal. Asked once 
by Arcesilaus why he had come there from Thebes, 
he replied, “ Why, to laugh when I have you all in 
full view!” Yet, while attacking Arcesilaus in his 
Sili, he has praised him in his work entitled the 
Funeral Banquet of Arcesilaus. 

According to Menodotus he left no successor, but 
his school lapsed until Ptolemy of Cyrene re-estab- 
lished it. Hippobotus and Sotion, however, say that 
he had as pupils Dioscurides of Cyprus, Nicolochus 
of Rhodes, Euphranor of Seleucia, and Pra¥lus of the 


Numenius (supra, § 102). Or merely the birds partridge 
and woodcock may be meant, not any Mr. Partridge 
and Mr. Woodcock. 
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a is 4 \ ? 4 4 4 
6s oUTW KapTeptKos éyéveto, Kaba dyat DvAapyos 
torop@v, Wor adikws vmoetvar ws emt mpodocia 
a \ 4 \ / 4 
KoAacbnvat, yndé Adyou Tovs ToXiTas KaTakiwoas. 
116 Eddpdvopos 5€ dinxovcev EvBovdAos “AAeEav- 
dpevs, o0 IItoAepatos, o5 Laprndwy Kat “Hpa- 
KAeions, “Hpardretdov 6°’ Aivecidnuwos Kryactos, 
a \ U 4 > \ , 4 
6s kai Iluppwretwy Adywv dxTrw ovveypae BuBAia- 
ii , ¢ , e ~ ¢ 4 
ob LevEurmos 6 modirns, ob} LZedEts 6 Twvdzovs, 
€ > , A ? \ 4 4 A 
ob} “Avrioyos Aaodtxeds amo AvKov: tovrouv de 
Ul € iE lA 3 \ > ld 4 
Mnvodoros 6 Nixoundevs, tatpos eumeupiKos, Kat 
@ewwdas Aaodiuced’s- Myvoddrov 6€ ‘Hpddoros 
"Aptéews Tapoevs: ‘Hpoddrou dé Sinxovoe LeETos 
6 éurerpikos, o0 Kal Ta Sé€ka TOV LKetTiK@v Kal 
ada KdAdora: LdErov S€ dujKovoe Latopvivos o 
Kvénvas, éumerpuxos Kal avros. 
¢ This is probably the same person as is referred to by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 56, where the text reads IIaidos o 
Aaxvdov yvwpiuos. His heroic end was also extolled (Clement 


says) by Timotheus of Pergamum. See Wilamowitz, Phil. 
Unters. iv. p. 107. 
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Troad.* The latter, as we learn from the history of 
Phylarchus, was a man of such unflinching courage 
that, although unjustly accused, he patiently suffered 
a traitor’s death, without so much as deigning to 
speak one word to his fellow-citizens. 

Euphranor had as pupil Eubulus of Alexandria ; 
Eubulus taught Ptolemy, and he again Sarpedon and 
Heraclides ; Heraclides again taught Aenesidemus 
of Cnossus, the compiler of eight books of Pyrrhonean 
discourses ; the latter was the instructor of Zeuxippus 
his fellow-citizen, he of Zeuxis of the angular foot 
(ywvidrovs, Cruickshank), he again of Antiochus of 
Laodicea on the Lycus, who had as pupils Menodotus 
of Nicomedia, an empiric physician, and Theiodas of 
Laodicea ; Menodotus was the instructorof Herodotus 
of Tarsus, son of Arieus, and Herodotus taught Sextus 
Empiricus, who wrote ten books on Scepticism, and 
other fine works. Sextus taught Saturninus called 
Cythenas,? another empiricist. 


> Possibly Kuéa0nvacets, i.e. a member of the well-known 
Attic deme, into which even Italians with such names as 
Saturninus might penetrate under the cosmopolitan empire 
of the Severi. 
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I 
ENIKOYPOX 


"Exixoupos NeokA€ovs Kat Xatpeotparys, “A@n- 
vatos, Tav SApwv Lapyyrtis, yévous tod Tav 
Diraiddv, ws dynot Myrpddwpos ev rH LIlepi 

2 / af a” \ ¢ 
evyevelas. Tovrov gacw addor te Kat “Hpa- 
KAEtOns ev TH VwTiwvos emeTouH KAnpovxynodvTwy 
>A@ 4 A be ee 3 <0 ~ 3 

nvaiwy THY Layov exet. tpapyvar: oKTw- 
KavoekeTn O° €ADeiv ets “AOyvas, Kevoxpatous pev 
ev ’Axadyeia, “Aptaototédous 5° ev XadAxids d1a- 
tpiBovros. teAevticavtos dé “AreEavdpov tod 

, \ = > , 3 , e141 
Makeddvos Kat THv “AOnvaiwy éexmecdvtTwy Ue 
Ilepdccnov peteAbetv ets Kododa@va mpos ov 

Ul 4 / / b) / A 
matepa’ ypovov dé twa diatpibavra adrdf Kat 
pabnras abpoicavra madw emaveAetv ets “AOjvas 
emt “Avagiuxparous’ Kal péxype pév Twos KaT 
emuyueiav Tots adXows diAocodgety, Emerta idia arro- 
<paivecfar> tiv am adtbrtod KdAnbeicay aipeow 
cvatnaavta. ehaacbar de gidAocodias atros 
dnow érn yeyovws Tertapeckaidexa. *AzodAAd- 
dSwpos 5° 6 *Emxovperos év TH mpwtw mept Tod 
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BOOK X 
PRICURUS (341-271 Bic.) 


fEricurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrate, was a 
citizen of Athens of the deme Gargettus, and, as 
Metrodorus says in his book On Noble Birth, of the 
family of the Philaidae. He is said by Heraclides 4 
in his Epitome of Sotion, as well as by other author- 
ities, to have been brought up at Samos after the 
Athenians had sent settlers there and to have come 
to Athens at the age of eighteen, at the time when 
Xenocrates was lecturing at the Academy and 
Aristotle in Chalcis. Upon the death of Alexander 
of Macedon and the expulsion of the Athenian 
settlers from Samos by Perdiccas,? Epicurus left 
Athens to join his father in Colophon. For some 
time he stayed there and gathered disciples, but 
returned to Athens in the archonship of Anaxicrates.° 
And for a while, it is said, he prosecuted his studies 
in common with the other philosophers, but after- 
wards put forward independent views by the founda- 
tion of the school called after him. He says himself 
that he first came into contact with philosophy at 
the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean, 
in the first book of his Life of Epicurus, says 


o-f'e, rreraciiaes embos ( f.H.6 ii. p. 70). 
emipicds Sic. xvi. 18.9. € 307-306 B.c. 
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"Emxovpov Biou dnow édbety avrov emt prrocopiay 
KaTAyVvoVTA TOV YpapparvoT ay, emelo7) a) €0uV77- 
Oxoav épunvedoa atit@ Ta mept Tod wap ‘Howdy 
Xdous. dyci O° “Epyuros ypopparodiSdoxaAov 
autov yeyevnobat, emer, [LEVTOL TEpLTUXOVTA Tots 
3 Anpoxptrou BiBALous em pirooogiav d€éat* 610 Kal 


Tov Tinwva dace wept avtoo: 


voTatos ad duvoiK@v Kal KUvTaTos, ex Uayov eAPav 
ypappadioacKanridns, avaywydtatos CwovTwr. 


Luvegirooopovy 5° att®@ mpotpeauevw Kal ot 
adeAdot Tpets OvTes, ei Xaipednpios ‘Aptoro- 
Bovdos, Kaba nse Dirodnpos 6 *Emxovpeos eév 
T@ SexatTw THs TOV dirocoddwy cuvTdfews* adda 

A ~ ~ o if \ > 
Kat do0A0s Mis dvopa, caba dnot Mupwrviavos ev 
‘@ / e “ r A / o. € 

peoiots totopikots Kedadators. Aroriwos 0 
Xrwikds Svopev@s Exwv mpos avtTov mKkpoTaTa 

> \ 4 > \ U / 
avrov diaBeBAnKkev, emaotoAas pépwv mevTnKovTa 
aoeAyets ws "Emtxotpou: Kai 6 Ta ets Xpvowmz7ov 
> Z > / e > , , 
avadepoueva emoTeAia ws “Emixovpov ovvtagas. 

4aAAa Kat ot wept Iloceduinov tov otwikov Kat 
NuxcdAaos kal Lwriwy ev TH dwoeKkaTw THY EmLypa- 

/ / > / </ee 4 \ “a , 
hopevwy Arokreiwy éAéyywv, a €oTt 8° pos Tos K’, 
Kal Avovdovos 0 AAucapvacceds. Kal yap ovv TH 
[yTpL TmEpiovTa adrov és 7a oiKtdva Kkalapyovs 
avaywwoKew, Kal ovY T@ TaTpi yedppara du- 
dacKkew Avzpod Twwos u.aBapiov. aAAa Kat Tov 


* Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. 18, where the story is well 
told. 

verY, oe. 

¢ The meaning is: ‘‘ a schoolmaster like his father before 
him.” Cf. Dem. De cor. § 258 dua 7G warpl mpos T@ Otda- 
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that he turned to philosophy in disgust at the 
schoolmasters who could not tell him the meaning of 
“chaos” in Hesiod.¢ According to Hermippus, how- 
ever, he started as a schoolmaster, but on coming 
across the works of Democritus turned eagerly to 
philosophy. . Hence the point of Timon’s allusion ? 
in the lines : { 

Again there is the latest and most shameless of the 


physicists, the schoolmaster’s son * from Samos, himself the 
most uneducated of mortals. 


At his instigation his three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaeredemus, and Aristobulus, joined in his studies, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth 
book of his comprehensive work On Philosophers ; 
furthermore his slave named Mys, as stated by 
Myronianus in his Historical Parallels. Diotimus ¢ the 
Stoic, who is hostile to him, has assailed him with 
bitter slanders, adducing fifty scandalous letters as 
written by Epicurus ; and so too did the author who 
ascribed to Epicurus the epistles commonly attributed 
to Chrysippus. They are followed by Posidonius the 
Stoic and his school, and Nicolaus and Sotion in the 
twelfth book of his work entitled Dioclean Re futations, 
consisting of twenty-four books ; also by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. ‘They allege that he used to go round 
with his mother to cottages and read charms, and 
assist his father in his school for a pitiful fee ?; 
further, that one of his brothers was a pander and 





oxanreéiw mpocedpevwv. From Aristophanes, Acharn. 595-7, it 
seems that patronymics were used of persons engaged in 
hereditary occupations. 

4 One Diotimus who calumniated Epicurus and was 
answered by the Epicurean Zeno is mentioned by Athenaeus, 
xiii. 611 B, as having been put to death. 

¢ Compare again Dem. De cor. § 258. 
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b] ~ a 7 / \ aA 
adeAda@v eva mpoaywyevew, AcovTim Kal ouveivat 
Th éraipa. ta dé Anuoxpirov mept Tv aTouwr Kal 
"A Ul \ ~ ‘0 ~ € LO A / \ 
plotinmov mept THS NOoVAS ws toa A€yew. py 
eivai TE yvynoiws aorov, ws Tysoxpatns pyat Kat 
‘Hpodotos ev 7H Ilepi “Emxodpov epnfeias. 
~ 3 ~ if \ 7 
Mibpyv te aicypads Kodakevew tov Avowayou 
dtornnTHv, ev Tais émoToAats Ilavava Kat avaxra 
5 KadotvTa: GAAd Kat “Idopevéa kat “Hpddotov Kat 
Tiyoxparny tods éxmvota avtot 7a Kpvdia Toln- 
cavTas éykwuidlew Kal KoAakevery atTo TovTO. 
4 A > A \ \ / \ 
év Te Tats émoroAais mpos pev Aeovrtov Ilavav 
ava&, didov AeovTdpiov, otov KpotofopvBouv nyds 
évérrAnaas avayvovtas gov 70 émtaToAwov: mpos O€ 
Oeuiorav tiv Acovtéws yvvatka Olds re pnow 
\ A > 
cil, eav pin vpets mpds pe adixynode, adros Tpt- 
KUALoTOS, O7roU av vuets Kal Ocuiora trapakadnre, 
wbetobar. mpos dé IluoxAéa. dpaiov ovra Kalé- 
~ \ ~ \ € \ AD / / 
edotpar dyot mpocdoKav Thy ywepTny Kat toobeov 
? 
gov elcodov. Kai mdaAw mpos Oepiotav ypadwyv 
U 27 A a ? , 3 
vouilew avThH Tapaweiv, Kala dynor Oeodwpos ev 
~ Ul ~ \ > / \ ” 
67@ tTeTaptTw Tav IIpos *Emixoupov. Kat ddAdats 
\ ~ e li la \ ? / 
d€ woAAais éraipats ypadev, Kat wadiora Acovtiw, 
e a “~ \ 
hs Kat Mntpodwpov epacbjvar. ev te T@ Ilepe 
¢ Mithras was a Syrian. Cf: Plut. Contra Epic. 1097 B: 
Ade. Col. 11265. 
’ A perplexing passage. (1) AS mapatverixyn is for the 
_/s perp & P i ; 
Stoics that branch of ethics which makes personal applica- 
tion of moral principles, the mss. may be right. (2) By 


changing airy to airy, a little more sting is given to this 
tame remark: ‘‘ he thinks that she preaches.” (3) If this 
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lived with _Leontion the courtesan; that he put for- 
ward as his own the doctrines of Democritus about 
atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure; that he 
was not a genuine Athenian citizen, a charge brought 
by Timocrates and by Herodotus in a book On the 
Training of Epicurus as a Cadet; that he basely 
flattered Mithras,? the minister of Lysimachus, be- 
stowing on him in his letters Apollo's titles of Healer 
and Lord. Furthermore that he extolled Idomeneus, 
Herodotus, and Timocrates, who had published his 
esoteric doctrines, and flattered them for that very 
reason. Also that in his letters he wrote to Leontion, 
“O Lord Apollo, my dear little Leontion, with what 
tumultuous applause we were inspired as we read 
your letter.”” Then again to Themista, the wife of 
Leonteus: ‘I am quite ready, if you do not come 
to see me, to spin thrice on my own axis and be 
propelled to any place that you, including Themista, 
agree upon’; and to the beautiful Pythocles he 
writes ; “ I will sit down and await thy divine advent, 
my heart’s desire.”” And, as Theodorus says in the 
fourth book of his work, Against Epicurus, in another 
Wetter to”  Themista he thinks he preaches to her.? 
It is added that he corresponded with many courte- 
sans, and especially with Leontion, of whom Metro- 
dorus also was enamoured. It is observed too that 
in his treatise On the Ethical End he writes in these 


is one of the fifty scandalous letters alluded to in § 3, Froben’s 
atti wepaiver, which Bignone and <Apelt adopt, may be 
right. (4) If emend we must, a rude remark is quite as 
probable as a compliment, cf. §8. Hence vouifer airn<y> 
mapac<x>wetv, “he deems her mad,” if she says or thinks 
so-and-so, would be in the master’s blunt manner, and 
Themista (to use the language of Phaedrus, 249 D) vovderetrac 
ws mapaxivovca. 
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téhovs ypadew ovtws: Od yap Eywye eEXW TL 
vonow tayalor, aparpav pev Tas Oud xvrdiv 
ndovas, apatpeov Oe Tas Ou agppodiatwy Kal Tas bu’ 
akpoapatwy Kal Tas 1a proppyjs. ev TE TH ‘TMpos 
ITudoxAca emoToAF} ypapew Ilavdetav d€ waoar, 
prakdpie, edye TAKATLOV dpdpevos. "Exixrntos 
Te KwatdoAdyov avrov Kadet Kai ta padora 
Aovdopet. 

Kat pny Kal Tipoxparns év Tots emuypapopevots 
Evgpavrois 6 Mnrpoddpov pev adedgos, pabyrns 
d€ avTov Tis oxoAfjs exorr7joas pat dis avrov 
Tis npLepas €jLety amo Tpupys, EavTov TE dunyetrat 
poyis exduyetvy icydoar tras vuKTepwas ekeivas 
pirocogias Kal THY LVOTLKNY exelvgy ovvolaywyny. 
TOV TE "Exrixovpov TroAAa Kara TOV Aoyov Myvon- 
Kévat Kal odd paMov KaTa TOV Btov, 70 TE COOpa 
edeewas duaketoba, ws moAA@v erav pn dvvacbar 
azo Too Popetov dvavaorhvat: vay Te avadionew 
npepyotay els THY Tpamelay, ws avTos ev Th mpos 
Aeovtiov émoroAn ypader Kat ev TH ™mpos TOUS ev 
MouriAnvn prrocogovs. ouvetvat TE aUT@ TE Kal 
Myzpodapy eTalpas Kat aAdas, Mappdpvov Kab 
“Hoetav Kal "Epwrvov kat Nuxtdtov. Kal &v Tats 
EmTa Kal TpudKovTa BiBrots tats Ilepi puoews Ta 
mieiota tTavTa A€yew Kal avttypadew ev avTats 


¢ Cf. Athen, xii. 546 £, who cites the concluding words 
more fully thus: kal ras dia woppijs kar’ dww noeias xivjoes : 
also vii. 280 a and, for a shorter version than that of D. L., 
vie2ise. Cf also Cic. Tuse. Disp. iii. 41. The last words 
have been taken to refer especially to the pleasures afforded 
by music and again by painting and the plastic arts. 
But perhaps Epicurus is merely citing typical examples of 
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terms?: “I know not how to conceive the good, 
apart from the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 
the pleasures of sound and the pleasures of beautiful 
form.” And in his letter to Pythocles: ‘ Hoist all 
sail, my dear boy, and steer clear of all culture.” 
Epictetus calls him preacher of effeminacy and 
showers abuse on him. 

Again there was Timocrates, the brother of 
Metrodorus, who was his disciple and then left the 
school. He in the book entitled Merriment asserts 
that Epicurus vomited twice a day from over-indul- 
gence, and goes on to say that he himself had much 
ado to escape from those notorious midnight philoso- 
phizings and the confraternity with all its secrets ; 
further, that Epicurus’s acquaintance with philosophy 
was small and his acquaintance with life even smaller ; 
that his bodily health was pitiful,? so much so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his chair ; 
and that he spent a whole mina daily on his table, 
as he himself says in his letter to Leontion and 
in that to the philosophers at Mitylene. Also that 
among other courtesans who consorted with him and 
Metrodorus were Mammarion and Hedia and Erotion 
and Nikidion. He alleges too that in his thirty- 
seven books On Nature Epicurus uses much repeti- 
tion and writes largely in sheer opposition to others, 
intense pleasures under the heads of the four senses: (i.) 
taste ; (il.) touch; (iii.) hearing; (iv.) seeing. The omission 
of pleasant odours is curious; cf. Plato, Phil. 51 E detov 
yévos noovar. 

> Cf. Aelian, Fr. 39 (De Epicuro eiusque discipulis). 
According to him the three brothers of Epicurus were all 
victims of disease. Plutarch (on posse suaviter, etc., 
1097 £) mentions the dropsy. However much his ailments 


were exaggerated by his enemies, they do not seem to have 
hindered him from literary work. 
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aos re Kal Navowdver ta mdrelora Kal avrh 
Aefer packew ouTws” “VAN irwoav" eixe yap 
exetvos wdivwv THY amo TOD oTdpaTos Kavxnow 
Thv cogotikyny, Kabamep Kat dAdo modXol THv 
dvdpaToéwv.”’ Kat adtov “Ezixoupov év tats ém- 
“A \ TZ, Ul 4 ce ~ ” 
atoAais wept Navoipavors Aéyew: “‘ Tadra nyayev 
» 7 a 
avrov els ExoTacW ToLAUTHVY, WoTE jot AoLOopetaBat 
A > a 4 d3 7 Z 2 \ 
Kal amoKadely diddoKadov. mAevpova te atrov 
éxdAet Kal aypadppaTtov Kal aTaTe@va Kal TOpYnV’ 
tovs te mept [lAdtwva AtovucoxoAaKas Kat adrov 
T]Adtwva ypvoody, cat “AptorotéAn dowrTov, <ov> 
KaTapayovTa THY maTpwav ovaiay orpatevecDat 
Kai dappakoTwietv’ hoppopdpov te Ilpwraydpav 
Kat ypadéa Anpoxpirov Kat év Kwpals ypappata 
duddoxew: “HpdkAecrov te Kuxntnv Kat Anpo- 
f \ > / 
xpitov AypoKxpirov Kat ‘Avtidwpov Lavvidwpov- 
4 \ > \ ~ e 4 \ LY 
tous te Kuvixovs ex8povs tHs “EXAados- Kal Tovs 
\ / 7 9 > ~ A 
dtadextiKovs ToAvdUdpous, IIvppwva 0° ayaly Kat 
GTalOEVvTOV. 
/ > e 
Mepjvaot 6 ovTOL. TH yap avOpt peaptupes 
cKavol THs dvurepBXijrou m™pos mavrTas edyvw- 
poovvns 1 TE ‘Tartpis yaAKats ElKOOL TYysnoAca ot 
te didot tocovTa. 70 7ARVos ws pnd’ av modcow 
Oras petpetobar SvvacGar- of Te yowpysoe TavTES 
tats doypatikais avrTot ceipjat mpockatacxelertes, 
mAnv Mntpoddpov tot XLtpatouKxews mpos Kap- 


¢ Cf. Sext. Emp. ddv. math. i. 3 viv metpova xadav tov 
Navoipavny ws dvaic@nrov; Plato, Phil. 21 ec ¢fHv 6é ovx 
dv@pwmov Biov addd Tivos aretwoves 3; Hesychius, s.v.; whence 
it appears that obtuseness and insensibility, not weakness 

or phability, were the qualities imputed by this term. 
An ironical compliment, probably on Plato’s style: ef. 
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especially to Nausiphanes, and here are his own 
words : “‘ Nay, let them go hang ; for, when labouring 
with an idea, he too had the sophist’s off-hand boast- 
fulness like many another servile soul’; besides, 
he himself in his letters says of Nausiphanes : ‘ This 
so maddened him that he abused me and called me 
pedagogue.” LEpicurus used to call this Nausiphanes 
jelly-fish,? an illiterate, a fraud, and a trollop ; Plato’s 
school he called “ the toadies of Dionysius,”’ their 
master himself the “ golden ”’ Plato,’ and Aristotle 
a profligate, who after devouring his patrimony took 
to soldiering and selling drugs; Protagoras a pack- 
carrier and the scribe of Democritus and village 
schoolmaster; Heraclitus a muddler®; Democritus 
Lerocritus (the nonsense-monger); and Antidorus 
Sannidorus (fawning gift-bearer) ; the Cynics foes of 
Greece; the Dialecticians despoilers; and Pyrrho 
an ignorant boor. 

But these people are stark mad. For our philo- 
sopher has abundance of witnesses to attest his 
unsurpassed goodwill to all men—his native land, 
which honoured him with statues in bronze; his 
friends, so many in number that they could hardly 
be counted by whole cities, and indeed all who knew 
him, held fast as they were by the siren-charms of 
his doctrine, save Metrodorus ¢ of Stratonicea, who 
xpvodcrouos. It is not likely that Plato was ever regarded 
as a Midas or a golden simpleton, for which latter meaning 
Lucian, Pro lapsu in sal. i. éyw 6 xpvaots, is cited by Bignone. 

¢ In the same ironical sense in which Plato speaks of the 


Heracliteans who preached flux as rods péovras (Theaet. 
181 a), “‘ themselves in flux.” 

4 This man (not to be confounded with the more famous 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, cf. § 22) must belong to the 


second century B.c., if he was a contemporary of Carneades 
(c. 215-130 B.c.). 
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/ > / la / A 
veddnv amoxwpyioavtos, Taya PBapuvOévros rtais 
avuTrepBAntots avtod ypnotoTnow: y TE dadoyxy, 

~ a ~ \ 
Tac@v oayedov ekXitovcm@v ta&v addAwy, ecaet 

f \ 4 > N b) 7 yy 
diayevovea Kal vnpiOuovs apxas amoAvovca adAnv 
e€ adAns TOV yrwpi~wr: 4 TE TMpOos Tods yoveas 

A 

evYaploTia Kal 7) Tpos TOvs adeAGovs evToLia TmpdsS 
Te TOUS olKéTas yuEeporns, ws SHAov KaK TOV 
diabnk@v attot Kal o7t avrot avvedirAoacdpovv 
atT@, wv nv evdo€dtatos 6 Tpoeipnuévos Mis: 
Kkaldvov re 4 mpos mavras avTod diAavOpwaia. 
Ths ev yap pos Peovs OavdTyTOS Kal Tpos TAaTpioa 

4 »¥ € Ul e “A \ bd 
didtas adexTos 7 dtabecis: trepBoAn yap em- 
evkelas ovde moATEias yYaTo. Kal yademwraTwr 
d6€ Kalp@v KaTacyovTwY THvikade THY ‘EAAaéa, 
avrott KataPim@vat, dis 7 Tpis TOds mrepl THY *lwviav 
Tomous mpos Tovs dtAovs diadpaydvTa. of Kal 
mavTaxyolev mpos atdtov adixvodvto Kat cuvePiouv 

? ~ b] ~ f 4 be) 4 
att@ ev TH KyTwW, Kaba dyor kat “AzroAAddwpos: 
“a \ 3 f ~ , ~ b] b) 
6v Kal oydoyjKovTa pv@v mptacbar. AtoxdAns 6° év 
Th Tpitn THs emodpoyns Pynow evdteAdotaTa Kal 
hirérata diaitw@pevor. ““KoTtvAn yodv, dat, 

? ~ ~ > “a 
“‘oivudiov ypKotvTo, TO de av vdwp Av adrois 
morov. tov 7 ‘Ezixovpov py aféwotv els To 
Kowov KatatibecGar tas ovctas, Kalamep Tov 

@ So Aristocles; cf. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv. 21. 1, and 
Numenius, 7b. xiv. 5. 3. The indications of time are so 
vague that this defence of Epicurus might be ascribed to 
D. L. himself. If, however, we compare the list of calum- 
niators of Epicurus cited in §§ 3, 4, we see that none of them 
is later than the Augustan age. To the same date belongs 


a passage in the article of Suidas on Epicurus—xal d:éwewev 
n avToU cxOAn ws Kaicapos tot mpwrov etn ok, é&v ols diddoxor 
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went over to Carneades, being perhaps burdened by 
his master’s excessive goodness; the School itself 
which, while nearly all the others have died out, 
continues for ever without interruption through 
numberless reigns of one scholarch after another ¢ ; 
his gratitude to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, his gentleness to his servants, as evidenced 
by the terms of his will and by the fact that they 
were members of the School, the most eminent of 
them being the aforesaid Mys; and in general, his 
benevolence to all mankind. His piety towards the 
gods and his affection for his country no words can 
describe. He carried deference to others to such 
excess that he did not even enter public life. He 
spent all his life in Greece, notwithstanding the 
calamities which had befallen her in that age?®; 
when he did once or twice take a trip to Ionia, it was 
to visit his friends there.© Friends indeed came to 
him from all parts and lived with him in his garden. 
This is stated by Apollodorus, who also says that he 
purchased the garden for eighty minae ; and to the 
same effect Diocles in the third book of his Epztome 
speaks of them as living a very simple and frugal 
life; at all events they were content with half a 
pint of thin wine and were, for the rest, thorough- 
going water-drinkers. He further says that Epicurus 
did not think it right that their property should 
be held in common, as required by the maxim of 


avrys éyévovro 16’. As Usener has shown (Lpicurea, 373), the 
interval of 227 years is reckoned from 270 to 44 B.c. 
® In the siege of Athens he is said to have maintained his 
disciples, counting out to each his ration of beans (Plut. 
Demetr. 34). 
¢ Cf. Epist. 32 (Fr. 176 Usener). This celebrated letter 
to a child was written from Lampsacus on such a journey. 
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Ilv@ayopav Kowa TO pihow Aéyovra: ATLOTOUVT WY 
yap etvau TO Towobrov : el 0 amioTtwy ovde pir. 
av’tés Té dnow ev tats emorodAats, vdaTe povov 


> A A A ~ 4 ce / 
apKetoGar Kat apr U7v@. Kai, “ mépuov proe 
m 3) 4 ¢ 3 4 4 
Tupov, pyat, “ «vb piSiov, iv oTav PBovAwpar 
moduredevoactar dvvwya.' ToLwodtos wv Oo THY 


noovny eivar teAos doyparilwy, ov Kat “AOrvatos 
du’ émiypapparos ouvTws vyvel: 


Y a A 4 A \ 4 
avOpwro., poyleiTe TA yEelpova, Kal dta KEpdosS 
amAnoro. vetkéwy apxete Kal TroAEpwv: 
~ t y “A ¢ ‘ \ ? (4 
Tas dvatos 8’ 6 7AObTOS Gpov Twa BaLov emtioyxer, 
at O€ Keval Kplotes Tay amépavTov Odov. 
totro NeokAjos miwutov téxos 7 mapa Movoéwy 
wv N ~ 3 ¢€ ~ , 
exdvev 7 IIvfois €& tepadv tpimddwr. 


> / \ \ ~ ee / ” wn 
elaooucla dé Kat paddov mpoidovtes EK TE TAY 
OoypaTwy EK Te TV PNTH@V avTod. 

MdAvora O° aTEDEXETO, pyat Avoxdjjs, TOV 
dpxatay “Avagayopay, KalTou EV TLOW aVTELpHKUS 
atT@, Kat “ApyéAaov Tov LwKparous dvddoxadoy. 
eyipvate 6€, pyot, TOUS yvuplous Kal da pHs 
eye Ta EavToU ovyypapp.are.. 

Totrov “AzoAAddwpos ev Xpovkots Navowpavous 
> ~ Ul \ , ? \ \ ” 
axovoal dna Kat [lpaéipavous: adros dé ov dyow, 
> > ¢ “~ 3 ~ \ > , ? ~ b ? 
aAN’ eavtod, ev TH mpos EvpvAoyov emiaToAn. add 
ovde Aevxurmov Twa yeyevoGat pyar prrocogor, 
ovTe avTos ore “Eppapyos, ov evoi pact Kal 
“AzroAAddwpos 6 ’Emxovpetos d.ddoxadoy Ano- 
Kptrov yeyervia0an. Anuatpios d€ dnow o Mayvns 

4 


\ 
Kat evox patous avTov aKOUGaL. 


@ Anth. Plan. iv. 43. ’ Cf. Petronius, Sat. 132. 
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Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a 
practice in his opinion implied mistrust, and without 
confidence there is no friendship. In his corre- 
spondence he himself mentions that he was content 
with plain bread and water. And again: “ Send 
me a little pot of cheese, that, when I like, I may 
fare sumptuously.” Such was the man who laid 
down that pleasure was the end of life. And here 
is the epigram ¢ in which Athenaeus eulogizes him : 
Ye toil, O men, for paltry things and incessantly begin 
strife and war for gain; but nature’s wealth extends to a 
moderate bound, whereas vain judgements have a limitless 


range. This message Neocles’ wise son heard from the 
Muses or from the sacred tripod at Delphi.’ 


And, as we go on, we shall know this better from 
his doctrines and his sayings. 

Among the early philosophers, says Diocles, his 
favourite was Anaxagoras, although he occasionally 
disagreed with him, and Archelaus the teacher of 
Socrates. Diocles adds that he used to train his 
friends in committing his treatises to memory.° 

Apollodorus in his Chronology tells us that our 
philosopher was a pupil of Nausiphanes and Praxi- 
phanes?; but in his letter to Eurylochus, Epicurus 
himself denies it and says that he was self-taught. 
Both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny the very exist- 
ence of Leucippus the philosopher, though by some 
and by Apollodorus the Epicurean he is said to have 
been the teacher of Democritus. Demetrius the 
Magnesian affirms that Epicurus also attended the 
lectures of Xenocrates. 

© Cf. tmfra, §§ 36, 83. 

@ If this Praxiphanes was the pupil of Theophrastus, con- 


siderations of age would make it highly improbable that he 
could have taught Epicurus ; cf. Usener, Fr. 123. 
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Kéypnrar de AdEex Kupig. KATA TOV TpayuaTwY, 
mv ore tOwwraTn éorTiv, “Apuoropavns 0 ypap.- 
HaTLKOs airraran. cadns 6° Hv ovTws, ws Kal éV 
TO ITepi pyTopirtis a€tot undev dro 7 n capyveray 
dmavrety. Kal ev tats émoroAats avTt tod Xaipew 
Ed mparrew Kai Umovdaiws Chyv. 

‘Apiotwv d€ dyow ev T@ ’Emxovpov Biw tov Ka- 

fe 4 > \ > aA ug 4 4 
vova ypaibar adtov ex tot Navaidavovs Tpimodos, 
od Kal akotcai dnow atrov, adda Kai Ilapdirov 
700 IAatwvixotd év Xadpw. apEacbai te drrocodeiv 
eTwv UmapxYovTa duoKaldeka, apynynoacbar dé THs 
oxolfjs éra@v ovta dvo Tm™pos Tots TplaKovra.. 

“Eyervn Oy oe, pyoy ° Amrohhodupos € ev Xpovixots, 
KaTa TO Tpirov EToS THS evans Kal EKATOOTHS 
“Odvpmiados emi Uwovyévovs apyovros pnvos ya- 
penrtdvos éPddun, ereaw votepov THs IAdrwvos 
teheuTijs enTd. rdpxovra 5° avrov eTov dvo Kal 
TpLaKovTa mpa@Tov ev Moriaguy Kal Aappare 
ovoTnoactat oyoAnv emi ern TEVTE* ETELTO ovTws 
ets “AOnvas prereADety Kat treAevTHoat KaTa TO 
devTEpov ETos THS EBdOuNS Kal EtKOOTHS Kal éKa- 
toaTns “OAvpmtados éni Ilvbaparou ern Brdcavra 
OvO ™pos TOUS eBSoumKovra. THY TE oxoAnv d.a- 
deEacbau "Eppapxov "Ayeoprou MurtAnvatov. te- 
Acurijoat 3° avr ov Aiba TOV oUpwy emoxeDevTw, 
WS no Kal “Epyapyos ev emoTodats, Tpepas 
voonoavTa TecoapeaKaidena. ore Kat dyow “Epp- 
urmos é€upavTa adtov eis mUeAov yadnnv KeKpa- 
pevnv voaTe Sepud@ Kal airnoavTa aKpatov podyaat: 

@ This is no doubt the Academic philosopher, Ariston of 


Alexandria, pupil of Antiochus, criticized by Philodemus in 
his Rhetoric, V.H/.? iii. 168. 
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The terms he used for things were the ordinary 
terms, and Aristophanes the grammarian credits him 
with a very characteristic style. He was so lucid a 
writer that in the work On Rhetoric he makes clear- 
ness the sole requisite. And in his correspondence 
he replaces the usual greeting, “ I wish you joy,” by 
wishes for welfare and right living, ‘““ May you do 
well,’ and “ Live well.” 

Ariston ¢ says in his Life of Epicurus that he derived 
his work entitled The Canon from the Tripod of 
Nausiphanes, adding that Epicurus had been a pupil 
of this man as well as of the Platonist Pamphilus ? in 
Samos. Further, that he began to study philosophy 
when he was twelve years old, and started his own 
school at thirty-two. 

He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, 
in the archonship of Sosigenes,° on the seventh day 
of the month Gamelion,’ in the seventh year after 
the death of Plato. When he was thirty-two he 
founded a school of philosophy, first in Mitylene and 
Lampsacus, and then five years later removed to 
Athens, where he died in the second year of the 
127th Olympiad,’ in the archonship of Pytharatus, 
at the age of seventy-two ; and Hermarchus the son 
of Agemortus, a Mitylenaean, took over the School. 
Epicurus died of renal calculus after an illness which 
lasted a fortnight: so Hermarchus tells us in his 
letters. Hermippus relates that he entered a bronze 
bath of lukewarm water and asked for unmixed wine, 

CG] sumidasys.v. 3° Cies iV. Dnis 72. 

Cae! B.C. 

¢ The eighth month of the Attic civil year. Thus he 
would be born about February, 341 8.c. Plato died 347 B.c. 

* 2 —270-Bsc. 
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16 TOlS TE girors mapayyeiAavTa Tav (Soyparwy 
pepvhodar, ouTw TeevTAoat. 
Kat €otw nudv ets adtov ovTw* 


/ \ 4 \ / ~ > 3 U 
Yatpere, Kat peuvnobe ta Soypata: Tot’ *Emi- 
KoUpos 
e > I] ” 5) , 
voraroy eizre Pirors TOUTOS amodbipevos : 
Geppny ES meAov ya.p eAndiecv Kal aK parov 
eovacev, eit “Atdnv duypov émeomacato. 


otros ev Oo Ptos tavdpds, noe <dE> 7 TEAEUTH. 
Kat dvéGero dde- “ Kara rade Sidwut Ta ep- 
~ f pully 4 ‘) Xr f B ~ 
avtod mavTa ‘Awvvoyayaw Diroxparovs Barhéev 
Kat Tipoxpare Anpntpiov Horapien KaTa THY eV 
17 TD Mnyzpaw dvayeypapevny eKaTepy doow, ep 
@ TE TOV pev KATrov Kal Ta TpooovTa avre 
mapé€ovow ‘Epudpyw *Ayeudprov MuriAnvaiw Kat 
tois ovpdtAocogotow attra Kat ois av “Epuapxos 
U Uf ~ / P) U 
KataXimn diaddxyois THs ptiAocodias, evdtaTpiPew 
\ / \ > \ \ oe ~ 
Kata didocogiav: Kai aet d€ Tots dtrAocohotow 
amT70 Huav, OTws av ovvdtacwowow “Apuvopayw 
kat Liuoxpate: Kata TO duvaTor, THY ev T@ KHTM 
dear puBny mapaxarar Hepat Tots T avTa@y _KAnpo- 
VOUOLS, ev a) ay Tpome aopareoratov 7 ie omrws av 
KaKeivou Suatnp@ow Tov Kimov, Kabdmep Kal adrol 
ois av ot amo nuadv dirocodotvtes Tapadamow. 
x > > / \ > , / , = / 
Tyv 8 otkiav thy ev MeAitn Tapexérwoav “Apuvo- 
paxos Kat Tysoxparns evoxeiy “Epyapyw Kal tots 
3 3 ~ ~ ef “ 7 ~ 
pet avrod diAocodotaw, ews av “Eppapyos Cn. 
18 “Ex d€ TOv ywopévwv tpocddwv THY Sedopmevwv 
ad’ yyav “Apvvoupayw Kat Tysoxpates Kata To 
duvarov pepilécbwoav pel’ “Epuapyou oKomov- 
frevoe eis Te TA evayiopaTa TH TE TaTpPL KaL TH 
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which he swallowed, and then, having bidden his 
friends remember his doctrines, breathed his last. 
Here is something of my own about him ¢: 


Farewell, my friends ; the truths I taught hold fast : 
Thus Epicurus spake, and breathed his last. 

He sat in a warm bath and neat wine quaff’d, 

And straightway found chill death in that same draught. 


Such was the life of the sage and such his end. 

His last will was as follows: “On this wise I give 
and bequeath all my property to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates of Bate and Timocrates, son of 
Demetrius of Potamus, to each severally according 
to the items of the deed of gift laid up in the Metroén, 
on condition that they shall place the garden and all 
that pertains to it at the disposal of Hermarchus, 
son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and the members of 
his society, and those whom Hermarchus may leave 
as his successors, to live and study in.2 And I 
entrust to my School in perpetuity the task of aiding 
Amynomachus and Timocrates and their heirs to 
preserve to the best of their power the common life 
in the garden in whatever way is best, and that 
these also (the heirs of the trustees) may help to 
maintain the garden in the same way as those to 
whom our successors in the School may bequeath it. 
And let Amynomachus and Timocrates permit 
Hermarchus and his fellow-members to live in the 
house in Melite for the lifetime of Hermarchus. 

‘‘And from the revenues made over by me to 
Amynomachus and Timocrates let them to the best 
of their power in consultation with Hermarchus make 
separate provision (1) for the funeral offerings to my 


®@ Anth. Pal. vii. 106. » Ch. v. S52 spre. 
VOL. Il 2N D45 
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pLNTpl Kal TOLS adeAgots, Kal Tp els THY eiOioperny 
ayeoba yevebAvov 4 Lepav ExdOTOU ETOUS TH Tpo- 
TEpa dexary TOU DapnAcdvos, womTEp Kal ets THY 
yiwopevny aUvodoV exdorou penvos Tats elkaau TOV 
ovppirocopovyrw 7; nptv Ets Ty nuda te Kal Myntpo- 
Ocpou <penpeny > KATATETayLEvyy ovvTeAciTwaav 
d€ Kal THY TOV ddeApay TpEpav tod Ilocewdedvos: 
ovvreAcitwoayv dé Kal THY TloAvaivov rot Mera- 
yeiTvi@vos Kabamep Kat jpets. 

a | Empedciobwoav d€ KaL “Apvvopaxos Kal Tyuo- 
Kpa7ns Tob viod tod Mytpodwpovu "Exrucovpou KaL 
Tob viod tod IoAvaivov, procogovyre avTav 
Kal oulwvraw pe? "Eppapxov. woattws dé Tis 
Ouyatpos Tis Myrpodwpov THY emyserevav motet- 
clwoay, Kat els HAukiay eXodcav éxddTwoav @ 
av “Eppapxos eAnrae Tov pirocopovvTwy per 
atrod, ovens atrhis eUTaKTov Kal meDapxovons 
‘Eppapxe. diddTwaav 8 “Apuvopaxos Kal Tyo - 
KpaTyns eK TOV Drapxovodv: Hy mpoaodwy els 
tpopnv TovToOLs, 6 TL av avToOisS KAT EVLaUTOV ETL- 
d€éxeobar doKH TKOTIOULEVOLS jel ‘Eppapxov. 

‘TlovelcOwoav bé pel” éavtadv Kat “Eppapyov 
KUpLOV TOV mpoaodwy, iva peTa To8 ovyKara- 
yeynpaKoros jpiy ev dirocodia Kat kataAcheys- 
[LEVOV HYEpOvos TOV oupprocopotyTwy 7 npty exaora 
yivntae. Thv O€ TpotKa TO Onrec Tao, émetOay 
els 7AtKiav EAOn, pEepioatwoar “Apvvdpaxos Kal 
Tiyoxparns ogov av émidexntar amo THY UTapxoV- 


¢ That this custom lasted in the school for centuries is 
proved by the testimony of Cicero (Le jin. ii. 101) and Pliny 
(II. xxxv. 5), as well as by the epigram of Philodemus 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 44), Cf. Athen, vii. 298 p; supra, vi. 101, 
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father, mother, and brothers, and (2) for the cus- 
tomary celebration of my birthday on the tenth day 
of Gamelion in each year, and for the meeting of all 
my School held every month on the twentieth day 
to commemorate Metrodorus and myself according 
to the rules now in force. Let them also join in 
celebrating the day in Poseideon which commemor- 
ates my brothers, and likewise the day in Meta- 
geitnion which commemorates Polyaenus, as I have 
done hitherto. 

‘“ And let Amynomachus and Timocrates take care 
of Epicurus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son 
of Polyaenus, so long as they study and live with 
Hermarchus. Letthem likewise provide for the main- 
tenance of Metrodorus’s daughter,? so long as she is 
well-ordered and obedient to Hermarchus; and, when 
she comes of age, give her in marriage to a husband 
selected by Hermarchus from among the members 
of the School; and out of the revenues accruing to 
me let Amynomachus and Timocrates in consultation 
with Hermarchus give to them as much as they think 
proper for their maintenance year by year. 

** Let them make Hermarchus trustee of the funds ¢ 
along with themselves, in order that everything may 
be done in concert with him, who has grown old with 
me in philosophy and is left at the head of the School. 
And when the girl comes of age, let Amynomachus 
and Timocrates pay her dowry, taking from the 


>SPossibly Danaéw.c/. Athen..xiii. 593;e. 

¢ That funds were raised by friends of Epicurus and 
placed at his disposal is certain from the letter to Idomeneus : 
Plat) Ad. Col. 18, 1117 Dp (Usener fr. 130) méue obdv 
amapyas huiv eis tTHv Tov iepod cwuaros Gepamwelay. Nicanor 
seems to have been a recipient of this bounty, How like 
Auguste Comte! 
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Twv adaipovvTes pera THs ‘“Eppapxov yvaopns 
emyrehetcobwoav dé kat Nixavopos, kadmep Kal 
meets, iv’ Ooo TOV oupdidrocopovvTwn 7) nt Xpetav eV 
Tots Lolols TApETKNUWEvOL KAL THV méoav olKELoTn Ta 
evdederypevor ovyKaTaynpdoKew pel? Hav Tpoet- 
Aovto ev diAccodia, _ pn Sevos Tov avayKalwy evdecis 
KaGeoriKwow Tropa THY Hyer epav Svvapu. 

‘Aotvat 5€ 7a BiBAla Ta badpyovTa Hiv TavTa 
“Eppapyw. 

““*Eav O€ TL TOV avOpwrivwv Tept "Eppapxov 
yevnTal TPO TOO TA Mnpodwpov Tavoia Ets TAukiav 
ee, Sobvat “Apuvopaxov Kal Tysoxparny, OTWS 
av eDraKTOUT ww adTav exaora vivnTal TOV avay- 
Kalwy, KaTa TO OvvaTov amo TaV KaTadcAcyLpevwr 
be’ Tpe@v TpocoowV. Kal TOV Aowray amdvra ws 
OUVTETAX [LEV emmedciofwaar, Omws av KaTa TO 
evoeyopevov exaoTa yiyvyTar. adinur de TaV 
mratowy éAevbepov Miv, Nixiav, AvKwva- adinus de 
kat Daidpiov éAevbepia. ’ 

"Hdn d€ reAevt&v ypader mpos *ldopevéa rrvde 
emLaToAn: 

~ Ty pakapiav GyovTes Kal apa TeAevTatav 
nuepav tov Biov eypadomev bpiv TavTi. oTpay- 
youpia Te TapykKoAoVOTKEL Kal SucevTepiKa 7a0n 
drrepBoAjy ovK dmoAetmovra TOD eV eavrois peye- 

ous. dyTimapeTatreTo d€ maou TovToLs TO KaTG 
puyny Xatpov emt TH AS! YEyovoTo 7ypetv dua- 
Aoyropav pevnpen. av O° dgiws THS €K [LELPAKLOV 
TapacTacews mpos ene Kal dtAocodiay eémpedAovd 
Ttav taidwr Mytpodedpov. 


Kat dvéBero prev woe. 
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property as much as circumstances allow, subject to 
the approval of Hermarchus. Let them provide for 
Nicanor as I have hitherto done, so that none of 
those members of the school who have rendered 
service to me in private life and have shown me 
kindness in every way and have chosen to grow 
old with me in the School should, so far as my 
means go, lack the necessaries of life. 

«¢ All my books to be given to Hermarchus. 

«And if anything should happen to Hermarchus 
before the children of Metrodorus grow up, Amyno- 
machus and Timocrates shall give from the funds 
bequeathed by me, so far as possible, enough for 
their several needs, as long as they are well ordered. 
And let them provide for the rest according to 
my arrangements; that everything may be carried 
out, so far as it lies in their power. Of my slaves 
I manumit Mys, Nicias, Lycon, and I also give 
Phaedrium her liberty.” 


And when near his end he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus : 


‘On this blissful day, which is also the last of my 
life, | write this to you. My continual sufferings from 
strangury and dysentery are so great that nothing 
could augment them ; but over against them all I 
set gladness of mind at the remembrance of our past 
conversations. But I would have you, as becomes 
your life-long attitude to me and to philosophy, 
watch over the children of Metrodorus.”’ 


Such were the terms of his will. 
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Ma@nras dé é€aye aoddovs perv, opodpa d€ 
eMoyipous Myzpodwpov ‘AGnvatov n Tyoxpa- 
TOUS Kal Lavons Aapipaxnvov: 6s ad ob Tov 
dvopa € eyv, ovK améorn am’ avrod mAnv €§ pLnvav 

23 eis T1Y OlKElaVv, E7ELT emavirde. yeyove dé 
ayafos amavra, Kala xa "Exrixoupos ev Tpo- 
nyoupevats ypadais paptupel Kal ev TH TpITW 
yLoKpaTous. TolovTos 6° wy Kal tHv adeAdiy 
Barida e&€doTo *Idopevet, Kat Acdvtiov tHv °Ar- 
TuKny éraipav avadaBav etye maddAakyv. Hv dé 
Kal dKaTdmAnktos mpdos Te Tas GxXAnoELS Kal TOV 
Odvarov, ws ’Emixoupos ev TS mpwrw Mytpodwpw 
dnoi. aot dé kal mpo émra ér@v avrod TeAcuTHOAL 
TEVTNKOGTOV TpiTOV ETOS ayovTa, Kal avTos *Emt- 
Koupos €v Tats mpoeipnuevats diabyKals, ws Tmpo- 
ameAndrAvbdtos abtob dynAovert., émioKymTEl TEpl THS 
émiedeias avtod Tav maidwy. éaye Sé Kal TOV 
mpoeipnuevov elkatdv tia adeAdov tod Mnrtpo- 
dwpov Tiwoxparny. 
24 BuiBAla d€ e€ort tot Mytpoddpou rade: 


IIpés rovs tarpovs tpiu. 
Hlepi aio Ojoewr. 

IIpos Tepoxparny. 

ITepi peyadopuxias. 


ept Tis “Katxovpov dppworias, . 


¢ Metrodorus (330-277 3.c.) was the master’s beloved 
disciple; but the encomium preserved by Seneca (Hip. 62.3) 
is certainly discriminating: ‘Epicurus says: * quosdam 
indigere ope aliena, non ituros si nemo peaecessehit sed 
bene secuturos: ex his Metrodorum ait esse.’ ”’ 

> Epicurus seenis to have prefixed dedications or other short 
notices to the separate books of his larger works. Thus 
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Among his disciples, of whom there were many, 
the following were eminent: Metrodorus,* the son 
of Athenaeus (or of Timocrates) and of Sande, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, who from his first acquaintance 
with Epicurus never left him except once for six months 
spent on a visit to his native place, from which he 
returned to him again. His goodness was proved in 
all ways, as Epicurus testifies in the introductions ? 
to his works and in the third book of the Zimocrates. 
Such he was: he gave his sister Batis to Idomeneus 
to wife, and himself took Leontion the Athenian 
courtesan as his concubine. He showed dauntless 
courage in meeting troubles and death, as Epicurus 
declares in the first book of his memoir. He died, 
we learn, seven years before Epicurus in his fifty- 
third year, and Epicurus himself in his will already 
cited clearly speaks of him as departed, and enjoins 
upon his executors to make provision for Metrodorus’s 
children. ‘The above-mentioned TJimocrates © also, 
the brother of Metrodorus and a giddy fellow, was 
another of his pupils. 

Metrodorus wrote the following works : 


Against the Physicians, in three books. 
Of Sensations. 

Against Timocrates. 

Of Magnanimity. 

Of Epicurus’s Weak Health. 


book xxviii. of his great work On Nature was dedicated to 
Hermarchus, and this has come down to us in Vol. Here. 
Coll. Alt. vi. fr. 45 sqq. 

¢ This second mention of Timocrates (see § 6) may have 
been a marginal note, not very suitably placed, intended to 
distinguish the renegade Timocrates from his namesake, one 
of Epicurus’ executors (§ 18). 
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IIpés rovs duaXrextiKor's. 
IIpos tovs coduoras évvéa. 
Ilepi tis ext codiav wopetas. 
Ilept ths petaPodArs. 

Ilept wAovrov. 

II pds AnpoKpitoy. 

Ilepi etvryevecas, 


"Hv Kat HoAvauos _ Abjvodcspou ie ao 
eTLELKT)S Kat diAckos, w ws ol 7Ept DiAddnpL0v pact. 
Kal O OvadeSapevos adrov “Eppapxos “Ayepoprou 
MurtAnvaios, avn p TAT pos fev Tévntos, Tas O° 
dpxas Tpoae xe pytopucots. 

epeTar Kal TovTov PiBAia KdA\oTa Tae: 


"ExurtoArka wept “EpredoxAéovs etkooe Kat vo, 
Tlept tov padipartor. 

IIpds HlAdrova. 

IIpos “Apiororernv. 


"Ez > if be Av / e \ > / 
TedevTa O€ 7apadvoel, yevomevos (Kavos aVv7)p. 
Acovrevs TE Aapiparnvos Opolws Kal 1) TOUTOU 
yuv7) Ocpiora, zpos iy Kal yeypadev oO ° "Extxoupos: 
eve TE Kodwrns Kat ‘[dopieveds, Kal avTOL Aap- 
yaknvoi. Kat ovTor pev é€AAdpymwor, BY Hv Kat 
IloAvotparos 6 dradeEdpevos “Eppapxov- ov OL- 
edeEato Atovictos: év Baotdetdns. Kat “AzroAdo- 
dwpos 8 6 Kyzotvpavvos yéyovev €AAdyywos, Os 


@ One of the four pillars of the schoo]: a great geometer 
until he became an Epicurean (Cic. de. Pr. 106 and De jin. 
i. 20). A letter of Epicurus to him is mentioned by Seneca 
(Jp. 18. 9). 

’ Colotes, a great admirer of the master, wrote a work to 
prove that life is impossible by the rules of any other 
philosophy. Plutarch wrote a tract against him:  IIpés 
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Against the Dialecticians. 

Against the Sophists, in nine books. 
The Way to Wisdom. 

Of Change. 

Of Wealth. 

In Criticism of Democritus. 

Of Noble Birth. 


Next came Polyaenus,? son of Athenodorus, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, a just and kindly man, as 
Philodemus and his pupils affirm. Next came 
I.picurus’s successor Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, 
a citizen of Mitylene, the son of a poor man and at 
the outset a student of rhetoric. 

There are in circulation the following excellent 
works by him : 


Correspondence concerning Empedocles, in twenty- 
two books. 

Of Mathematics. 

Against Plato. 

Against Aristotle. 


He died of paralysis, but not till he had given full 
proof of his ability. 

And then there is Leonteus of Lampsacus and his 
wife Themista, to whom Epicurus wrote letters ; 
further, Colotes ® and Idomeneus, who were also 
natives of Lampsacus. All these were distinguished, 
and with them Polystratus, the successor of Herm- 
archus ; he was succeeded by Dionysius, and he by 
Basilides. Apollodorus, known as the tyrant of 
the garden, who wrote over four hundred books, is 
Kotwrnv, 1107 E-1127; and also a rejoinder entitled, Ovéde 


(iv éorw ndéws kar ‘Erixouporv, to prove that even a pleasur- 
able life is unattainable on the principles of Epicurus. 
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biép TETpaKoava ouveypawe BiBria- ovo Te Iro- 
a ~ a / 
Aepator “AdeEavdpeis, 6 te pédAas Kat 6 AEvKos. 
Livwv te 6 Lwdwvos, axpoatns *AzroAAcdwpouv, 
4 > 4 \ / ¢ > ‘ 
ToAvypagos ayijp* Kat Anparptos 0 emuxdn Gets 
Aaxwv: Avoyévns te 6 Tapcets 6 tas emAeKTous 
Aa 4, . A 6) I \ LAA a ¢ 
oxoAas ovyypaibas Kat “Qpiwy Kat addor ods ot 
yuyatot “Emuxotpero. coduatas azoKadovow. 
> \ . oo» > , A ¢ 
Hoav d€ Kat adAdor ’Emixovpot tpets: 0 Te 
f ey \ 4 ¢ 4 
Aeovtéws vios Kat Oepuioras: etepos Mayrns: 
Téraptos o7mAopayos. 
Téyove 6€ woAvypaduitaros 6 ’Emixoupos, wavras 
e fe 4 f 4 \ \ 
depBadhopevos mrAn be BuBAiov KdAwopor pev yap 
mpos Tovs TplaKoaious eicai. yéypamTat dé pap- 
4 ” > > ~ 3 i > > > ~ > 
tupiov eEwlev ev atrois ovddv, add’ atrod etow 
ie 4 f > / A 9 A / > 
muKoUpov dwval. elnAov de adrov XpvouTmos Ev 
moAvypadia, Kala dnor cat Kapveadns mapacirov 
~ ~ [ ¢ 
avtov Tav BiBAlwy admoKxadAdv: ei yap Te ypayat o 
ay 4 wn ~ 4 e Xx 4 
miKoupos, piroverkel TocovTOV ypaysat 0 XpvouTr- 
lo 4 \ 
Tos. Kal 01a TOOTO Kal ToAAdKIs TAadTA yEeypage Kal 
4 3? / \ , ” ~ 3? t \ 
To emeAOov, Kai adtdpOwra elaxe TH eTrevyeaar* Kat 
~ 4 4 , 
7a HapTvpia Tooabrd ear ws exelvow poveny yyépeLv 
To. BiBAia, Kabamrep Kai mapa Zyjvwve eotw evpety 
\ 
Kal Tapa “ApiororéAet. Kal Ta ouvyypapy.aTa ev 
~ ~ e \ 4 
"Emixovpw tocatta kal TynAuKatra, wv ra Béd- 
TlOTa €OTL TOE’ 


\ , € N S , 
Ilept hiocews extra Kat TpiakovTa., 
Ilept atopwy Kal Kevor, 
5,4 ” 
ITept epwros. 
"EE ‘ “~ ‘ q , 
UTLTOLN TWV TPs Tovs Pvetckovrs, 
IIpés tots Meyupixors. 
DO4 
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also famous ; and the two Ptolemaei of Alexandria, 
the one black and the other white; and Zeno® of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollodorus, a voluminous author ; 
and Demetrius,? who was called the Laconian; and 
Diogenes of Tarsus, who compiled the select lectures ; 
and Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans 
call Sophists. 

There were three other men who bore the name 
of Epicurus : one the son of Leonteus and Themista ; 
another a Magnesian by birth; and a third, a drill- 
sergeant. 

{ Epicurus was a most prolific author and eclipsed 
all before him in the number of his writings: for 
they amount to about three hundred rolls, and con- 
tain not a single citation from other authors ; it is 
Epicurus himself who speaks throughout. Chrysippus 
tried to outdo him in authorship according to Car- 
neades, who therefore calls him the literary parasite 
of Epicurus. “ For every subject treated by Epicurus, 
Chrysippus in his contentiousness must treat at equal 
length ; hence he has frequently repeated himself 
and set down the first thought that occurred to him, 
and in his haste has left things unrevised, and he 
has so many citations that they alone fill his books : 
nor is this unexampled in Zeno and Aristotle.” 

, Such, then, in number and character are the writings 
of Epicurus, the best of which are the following : 


Of Nature, thirty-seven books. 
Of Atoms and Void. 
Of Love. 
Epitome of Objections to the Physicists. 
Against the Megarians. 
= Cf. Cic. He. Past. We; ND. i. 59. 
> Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math, viii. 348 sqq.3 Strabo, xiv. 658. 
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Atavopiat. 

Kuprar doguc, 

Ilepi aipecewy cai pvyov. 
Ilepi reAovs. 

Ilept xpitnpiov 7 Karoy. 

Xatpednp1os. 

Ilepit Oewr. 

Ilepi oodTyTos. 

‘Hynowdvaé. 

Ilepi Biwy 6. 

Ilept duxacompayias. 

NeokAns mpos Oepioray. 
Svproc tov. 

Evpihoxos 7 7 pos Maz pdodwporv. 

Ilepit tov opav. 

Ilepit ris ev TH dTépw ywvias. 

Ilepi adas. 

Ilepi eipappevrs. 

Ilepi waov d0€ac mpds Tipoxparny. 

IIpoyvworckov. 

Il porperrukos. 

Ilepit ctdéAuv. 

[lept favractas. 

"ApurtéovdAos. 

Ilepit provorxys. 

Ilept duxatortvns Kat tov aAdAwv apetor. 
Tlept dpwv Kat xapetos. 
TloXvpijdns. 

Tipoxparys y’. 

Miyjrpodwpos €. 

‘Avtidwpos 3’. 

Tlept voowy ddfae mpds MiOpyv. 


@ The full title, epi vécwy xai Oavarov, “* Of Diseases and 
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Problems. 


Sovran Maxims. 

Of Choice and Avoidance. 

Of the End. | 

Of the Standard, a work entitled Canon. 
Chaeredemus. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Piety. 

Hegesianax. 

Of Human Life, four books. 

Of Just Dealing. 

Neocles: dedicated to Themista. 
Symposium. 

Eurylochus : dedicated to Metrodorus. 
Of Vision. 

Of the Angle in the Atom. 

Of Touch. 

Of Fate. 

Theories of the Feelings—against Timocrates. 
Discovery of the Future. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 

Of Images. 

Of Presentation. 

Aristobulus. 

Of Music. 

Of Justice and the other Virtues. 

Of Benefits and Gratitude. 
Polymedes. 

Timocrates, three books. 

Metrodorus, five books. 

Antidorus, two books. 

Theories about Diseases <and Death>—to Mithras.2 


Death,” is preserved in a Herculaneum papyrus, 1012, col. 38, 
thus correcting our ss. of D. L. 
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KaAAuozoAas. 
Ilepi BaotXeias. 
"A vagupevns. 


ExurroAai. 


a \ > ~ a 3 > a > lé / 

A 6€ at7®@ doxel ev attots, €xOéabar meipacomat 
Tpets émuotoAas avtod mapabéwevos, ev ais macav 
A e a / > / / A 
Thv é€avtod gdirocodiay emrétuntar’ Onoopev de 

\ \ , 9 ~ U \ ” 4 
Kat tas Kupias avrod dd€as Kal et te edokev 
3 a +7 > 4 e@ si ‘A 
exroyyns a€tws avedbléyxbar, wore oe wavrayobev 
Karapabety TOV avopa, KGV Kpivew €ld€évat. 

Try pev ovv TmpoTny emuaToAqy ypager ampos 
“Hpddorov <arts €OTL TrEpt Trav Puokay: THY de 
Oevrepav pos ITudoxdr€éa>, NTLS €OTt rept peT- 
apotey THY TpiTHV ™mpos Mevouxéa, € core 6° ev adTn 

> 
Ta mept Biwv. dpKTéov d7) amo THs mparns, ohiya 
TpoeimovTa tmept THs Staupécews THS KAT avToV 
piAocodias. 

Atatpetrar Troivev eis Tpia, TO TE KAVOVLKOY Kal 
dvotkoy Kal nOiKdv. TO pev ovv KavoviKOV epodousS 
el THY TpPAyLaTELaV EXEL, KAL EOTW EV Evi TH ETH- 

, K th N de \ \ A 4 
ypadonevw Kavewv: to d€ duotkov THY TEpl PUcEwWS 

~ > aA 7 
fewpiav macav, Kai eaTw ev rats Ilepit Pioews 
BiBAow émta Kal TpidKovTa Kal Tats emorodais 
KaTG oToLYelov’ TO de HOLKOV Ta TEpL alpedews KAL 
~ 4 A \ > A A ‘ , \ 
duyhs: eate Oe Kat ev tats Ilept Biwv PiBAos Kat 
ematoAats Kat Tm Ilepi réAous. etwbact pévTor 
TO KavOveKoV Omov Ta PvaiKg TaTTELW* Kadrovar 
o adro Trept Kpirnptov Kat apXTs Kab OTOLX EL - 
TiUKOV' TO O€ duaiKOoY TeEpl yevéecews Kal POopas, 





@ je. §§ 29-34, the first of those summaries of doctrine 
which take up so much of Book X. 
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Callistolas. 

Of Kingship. 
Anaximenes. 
Correspondence. 


| The views expressed in these works I will try to 
set forth by quoting three of his epistles, in which 
he has given an epitome of his whole system. I will 
also set down his Sovran Mazims and any other 
utterance of his that seems worth citing, that you 
may be in a position to study the philosopher on all 
sides and know how to judge him. 

The first epistle is addressed to Herodotus and 
deals with physics; the second to Pythocles and 
deals with astronomy or meteorology; the third 
is addressed to Menoeceus and its subject is human 
jife. We must begin with the first after some 
few preliminary remarks @ upon his division of 
philosophy. 
| It is divided into three parts—Canonic, Physics, 
Ethics. Canonic forms the introduction to the 
system and is contained in a single work entitled The 
“Canon. The physical part includes the entire theory 

of Nature: it is contained in the thirty-seven books 
Of Nature and, in a summary form, in the letters. 
The ethical part deals with the facts of choice and 
aversion: this may be found in the books On 
Human Life, in the letters, and in his treatise Of 
the End. The usual arrangement, however, is -to 
conjoin canonic with physics, and the former they call 
the science which deals with the standard and the 
first principle, or the elementary part of philosophy, 
while physics proper, they say, deals with becoming 
and perishing and with nature; ethics, on the other 
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\ \ v4 \ A 3 \ \ c; ~ A 
Kal TEpl Pvoews: TO SE HOLKOY TEpL alpeT@Vv Kal 
EUKT@VY KQL TEpL Biav Kat TéAovs. 

Thy diahenrixny ws tapeAKovoay amodoKyid- 
Covow> Gpretv yap Tovs uatKkous xwpelv Kara 
Tovs TOV Tpaypatwy dldyyous. év tow TH 
Kavov. Aéywv é€otiv o “Ezixoupos Kpitypia THs 
> , > A >? , ‘ 4 \ \ 
dAnOeias elvar tas alcOyces Kai 7podAnpes Kat Ta 
ma0n, of 8 *Emxovperot Kat Tas avrTactiKas 
9 \ ~ , iy A \ > ~ A 
émiBoras ths Suavoias. Aéyer d€ Kal ev TH TMpOs 
aE. fe) 9 “~ A > ral K 4 by: 

poooTov émiToun Kal ev tats Kupiats do€ats. 

‘“qdoa yap, dno, “ atotnars adoyos €oTt Kal 
pvnpns ovdepias SEKTLKT)* OUTE yap Up aAUTHS OUTE 
bh’ €Téepov xw7Oeioa dvvarat Tt mpooUetvat 7 
apedety: ovde €OTL TO OuVaLEVvoV auras dueheyEau. 
ovre yap 7 opoyevera atobnars THY opoyer dua 
THY tooobevevay, oul” uP dvopoyEevera, THY dvopo- 
yevetav, ov yap Tay avT@v elot KpiTiKai’ ovTE 
unv Adgyos, mas yap Adyos ao TOV aicnoewv 
npTytat. oul u) erTépa THY érépav, macats yap 
TMpooexopev. Kal TO Ta emaicOnuata 8 vd- 
EOTAVAL mOTOoT aL THY Tov aicbncewv dAnBevav. 
dpEeoTnKe d€ TO TE opav nas KaL dove, womep 
To adyeiv: obev Kal TEpt TOV adr Au amo TOV 
hawopevwv ypy onuercodobar. Kal yap Kat emivovat 

@ An opinion often emphasized: e.g. §§ 37, 73, 82, 152. 
Cf Lucr. iii. 931 sqq. 

’ Such mental pictures are caused by atoms too fine to 
affect sense: cf. § 64 infra; Lucr. ii. 740 sqq., iv. 722 sqq. ; 
Cie. N.D. i. 54. On the whole subject consult Usener’s 
Epicurea, Fr. 242-265, and, more especially, Sext. Emp. 
Adv, math, vii. 203-216. ¢ Ch. Anfos lee 

@ j.e, the trustworthiness of the senses (alc@jcewv) con- 


sidered as faculties of sense-perception : cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math. viii. 9 (Usener, Fr. 24-4). 
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hand, deals with things to be sought and avoided, 
with human life and with the end-in-chief. 

i They reject dialectic as superfluous ; holding that 
in their inquiries the physicists should be content to 
employ the ordinary terms for things. Now in The 
Canon Epicurus affirms that our sensations and | 
preconceptions and our feelings are the standards of 
truth ; the Epicureans generally make perceptions 
of mental presentations 8 to be also standards. His 
own statements are also to be found in the Summary 
addressed to Herodotus and in the Sovran Maxims! 

| Every sensation, he says, is devoid of reason at 
incapable of memory; for neither is it self-caused 
nor, regarded as having an external cause, can it 
add any ything thereto or take anything therefrom.} 
‘Nor is there anything which can refute sensations or 
convict them of error : one sensation cannot convict 
another and kindred sensation, for they are equally 
valid ; nor can one sensation refute another which is 
not kindred but heterogeneous, for the objects which 
the two senses judge are not the same’; nor again 
can reason refute them, for reason is wholly depend- 
ent on sensation ; nor can one sense refute another, 
since we pay equal heed to all. And the reality of 
separate perceptions guarantees? the truth of our 
senses. But seeing and hearing are just as real 
as feeling pain. Hence it is from plain facts that 
we must start when we draw inferences about the 
unknown.? For all our notions are derived from 


¢ More precisely &5n\ov = that which does not come within 
the range of sense. Compare e.g. §38 7d mpocuévov xai rd 
adyXov, and the way in which the conception of void is ob- 
tained in §40. In § 62 it is called 76 mpocdotafouevov epi 
TOU aopaTov. 
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Tacat a7o THV atc0ncewY yeyovact KATA TE TEpI- 
mTwow Kal avadoyiav Kal OpoLtoTnTa Kal otvOeow, 
ovpBadropevou TL Kal TOU Aoyropod. Td TE TOV 
joawvopevev pavTdopara Kal <Ta> KaT ovap adnOA, 
Kel yap’ TO d€ fy) OV Ov KuVel. 

Trv d€ zpodAnbw éyovow otovet Katadnpw 7 
Oday opOnv 4 evvotay 7 kabohuny vonow €vazo- 
KELLLEVN)Y, TOUTEOTL pv nenu Tob ToAAdKis efwbev 
PavEevTos, otov vo Towotrov €orw avOpwrros OpLa. 
yap TO py Piva dvOpwos evdus KaTa mpodniw 
Kal 0 TU7OS avrod voetrat Tponyoupevev TO 
alcOnoewv. mavel ovv ovopare TO TpwaTus vT0 , 
A Ha evapyés €or: Kal ovK av ely Tnoate. 

nNTovpevov, El [47 7 poTepov eyveoxerpiey avTo 
olov To wdppa coT WS imaos early n Bods: det 
yap Kata mpdoAnww éyvwKévar Tote immov Kat Boc 
popdjv: o88 av wvopudaoapev Te pt) TpoTEpor 
avrod Kata mpoAnyw Tov TUTOV pablovres. evap- 
vets ov elow at mpodripers Kal TO Sofacrov amo 
TPOTEpOV TLVOS evapyous WPTHTAL, Ep 6 avadépovtes 
Aéyopev, otov IloGev t LOJLEV EL TOUTO EOTLW avOpwmos ; 
THY de d0€av Kal drroAnybw Aéyovow, adn®y TE : page 
Kal wevdn* av pev yap eTLapTupyrat 7) ae) 
dvT LapTuphT at, adn Oy eivat’ €av de HT) ETTU LAP - 
TupTTae 7 dvTLapTUphT at, pevdh TUyXavew. abev 
<TO> Tpoopéevov elanyOn: olov TO mpoopetvat Kat 


* Cf. Sext. Emp. ddr. math, viii. 63. 

> 7.e. in conformity with the sense-data which precede the 
recognition. 

¢ See § 124, where a true mpdAnyus is opposed to a false 
vTérAnyes. In ‘Aristotle vrddnyis is often a synonym of 63a: 
cf. Bonitz, Index Ar., s.v. 
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perceptions. cither by actual contact or by analogy, 
or resemblance, or composition, with some slight aid 
from reasoning. And the objects presented to mad- 
men? and to people in dreams are true, for they 
produce effects—z.e. movements in the mind—which 
that which is unreal never does.) 

\By preconception they mean a sort of apprehension 
or a right opinion or notion, or universal idea stored 
in the mind; that is, a recollection of an external 
object often presented, e.g. Such and such a thing is 
aman: for no sooner is the word “ man” uttered 
‘than we think of his shape by an act of preconcep- 
‘ion, in which the senses take the lead.2. Thus the 
object primarily denoted by every term is then plain 
and clear. And we should never have started an 
investigation, unless we had known what it was that 
“ye were in search of. For example: The object 
standing yonder is a horse or acow. Before making 
this judgement, we must at some time or other have 
known by preconception the shape of a horse or a 
cow. We should not have given anything a name, 
if we had not first learnt its form by way of pre- 
ee ee: It follows, then, that preconceptions are 
clear.) [The object of a judgement is derived from 
something previously clear, by reference to which 
we frame the proposition, e.g. ““ How do we know 
that this is a man?!” Opinion they also call con- 
ception or assumption, and declare it to be true and 
false®; for it is true if it is subsequently confirmed 
or if it is not contradicted by evidence, and false if 
it is not subsequently confirmed or is contradicted 
by evidence. Hence the introduction of the phrase, 
“that which awaits ” confirmation, e.g. to wait and 
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eyyvs yeveobar TH TUpyw Kal pabely dmotos eyyus 
patverat. 

Ila6n d€ A€yovaw eivas dvo0, HSoviv Kal adAyndova., 
loTapeva, epi mav C@ov, Kal Thy pev olKetoy, THY 

3 ~~ 
de adddrpiov: 8’ dv xpivecbar ras afpécers Kal 
puyds. ta&v te Cnthcewv elvar Tas fev TmEepl TOV 
4 \ \ \ \ \ 4 ‘ 

Tpaywatwv, Tas de Tept Yudyv tiv dwviv. Kal 

~ \ ~ A 
TabrTa de mepi Tis Siaipécews Kat Tod Kpirnptov 
OTOLYELWODS. 

ys , } \ > A \ > A 4 

VITEOV O€ Em THY €mLGTOAHY. 


ce -E 4 ¢ 4 ud 

mixoupos “Hpoddtw xaipew. 

6¢ ar aA ‘ } 4 oP ‘H if) il 4 aA 

ols pn Ovvapevois, w ‘Hpddore, Exacta TeV 

mept dvcews avayeypappéevwy tyty e€axpipobv 
pnde tas peilovs rdv ovvreraypévwy BiBAovus 
abpeiv emitopnv ths OAns mpaypareias els 6 
KaTacxev Tdv odoaxepwrdtwv ye S0€av Thy 
Lvnpnv tkavds adtros' mapeckevaca, twa Tap 
exdoTous THY Kaipdv év Trois KupuwTdrots Bonet 
avrois dvvwrra, Kal’ dcov av éddmrTwvrat THs 
mept Pvoews Gewpias. Kai Tods mpoBeBynKdras Se 
ikavas ev TH TaVv OdAwy émBrdber Tov TUTOV THs 
odns mpayparelas Tov Karecroyerwpevov Set pvn- 

* a’rois codd.: corr. Brieger. 

* See §§ 50, 147. The tower which seems round at a 
distance and square when we get up to it was the typical 
example in the school of that process of testing beliefs by 
observation which is here prescribed. Cf. Luer. iv. 353 S9Yos 
501 sqq.3 Sext. Emp. ddv. math. vii. 208. 

> i.e. pleasure and pain are the criteria by which we 
choose and avoid. 

© Cf. inf. § 37. 

¢ Division of philosophy is probably meant. 


* The letter to Herodotus is the second and most valuable 
instalment of Epicurean doctrine. The manuscript seems to 
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get close to the tower and then learn what it looks 
like at close quarters.{J 

LThey affirm that there are two states of feeling, 
pleasure and pain, which arise in every animate 
being, and that the one is favourable and the other 
hostile to that being, and by their means choice 
and avoidance are determined®; and that there 
are two kinds of inquiry, the one concerned with 
things, the other with nothing but words. So much, 
then, for his division? and criterion in their main 
outline. 

But we must return to the letter.¢4 


“ Epicurus to Herodotus, greeting. 

For those who are unable to study carefully all my 
physical writings or to go into the longer treatises at 
all, I have myself prepared an epitome?’ of the whole 
system, Herodotus, to preserve in the memory enough 
of the principal doctrines,’ to the end that on every 
oecasion they may be able to aid themselves on the 
most important points, so far as they take up the 
study of Physics. Those who have made some ad- 
vance in the survey of the entire system ought to 
fix in their minds under the principal headings an 


have been entrusted to a scribe to copy, just as it was: 
scholia and marginal notes, even where they interrupt the 
thread of the argument, have been faithfully reproduced. 
See §$ 39, 40, 43, 44, 50, 66, 71, 73, 74, 75. 

f This, as the most authentic summary of Epicurean 
physics which we possess, serves as a groundwork in modern 
histories, e.g. Zeller’s. ‘The reader may also consult with 
advantage Giussani, Studi Lucreziani (vol.i. of his Lucretius); 
Bignone, E’picurea, pp. 71-113; Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 
ppeouis-fsl. 

9 Only the principal doctrines are contained in this 
epistle ; more, both general and particular, was given in the 
Larger Compendium. 
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joovevery TAS yap abpeas emBodjjs muKvov deducba, 
Tijs de KaTa }4épos ovx Opoius. 

‘ Badvoréov peev ouv Kal é7 exeiva owvex ds, ev 
oe» TH prey TO Trooobro TOLNTEOY, ap’ ov u] 
TE KupoT ary em Body em Ta mpdypara EOTAL KAL 
67) Kal TO KATA [Epos axpiBarjia ma eSeupnoerat, 
TOV dhooxepwTtar wv TUTTO Ev TreptetAnpevay Kal 
LVNLOVEevOpevwv’ ETTEL Kal TH TeTEAEGLoOUpynuEevwW 
TOUTO KUPLWTATOV TOD TaVTOS AaKpLBWEaToS yiveTat, 
TO Tats emBodais o€€ws dvvacbar xpjoGar, EKG- 
oTwy? mpos anna OTOLXELWMATA KaL puvas Guv- 
ayowEvay ov yap olov Te TO TOKYO LG. THs ovvexods 
Tov oAwY meptovetas eldevar® p7, Suvapevov Oud 
Bpayeav Pavav amav eumeptAaBety ev avT@ TO 
KOL KATO. j€pos av eSanpiBubev. 

““Odev on) Tat Xpnouuns ovons Tots @Kermpevous 
guavohoyia Ths ToLavTns obo sTapeyyuav TO OVVEXES 

3 

evepynua ev pvato oyia Kad TowUTY pahora 
eyyadnvilav tm Biw € emoinad Go. Kal ToLavTHY TWA 
ETLTOLNV Kal oTowyeiwow Tav oAwy do€dav. 

‘ [[p&rov pev otv ra broreraypeva Tots POdyyors, 
@ “Hpddore, oet elAndevar, OTws av Ta ofaldpeva 
7 Cnrovpeva uP dmropovpeva exeopeev ets Taira 
dvdyovres emucpivew, Kal 7) aKpiTa TaVvTO, pei 
<in >* eis d7retpov amroderxvvovow 7 Kevous ploy - 
yous EX@PEV. avayKn yap TO mp@Tov evvonpia 
Kal? éxaotov dbdoyyov Brerecbar Kal pnbev azo- 
deifews mpoadeta0ar, eizep eEowev to Snrovpevov 
7) amopovpevov Kat do€alopevov ed’ 6 ava€opev. 


1 6€ suppl. Von der Muehll. 
2 éxdorwy Us.: xal codd. . 
3 elvac codd.: corr. Meibomius. 4 % suppl. Us. 
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elementary outline of the whole treatment of the 
subject. l’or a compreliensive view is often required, 
the details but seldom. 

‘“ To the former, then—the main heads—we must 
continually return, and must memorize them so far 
as to get a valid conception of the facts, as well as 
the means of discovering all the details exactly when 
once the general outlines are rightly understood and 
remembered ; since it is the privilege of the mature 
student to make a ready use of his conceptions by 
referring every one of them to elementary facts and 
simple terms. Tor it is impossible to gather up the 
results of continuous diligent study of the entirety 
of things, unless we can embrace in short formulas 
and hold in mind all that might have been accurately 
expressed even to the minutest detail. 

‘* Hence, since such a course is of service to all who 
take up natural science, I, who devote to the subject 
my continuous energy and reap the calm enjoyment 
of a life like this, have prepared for you just such an 

epitome and manual of the doctrines as a whole. 

“In the first place, Herodotus, you must understand 
what it is that words denote, in order that by refer- 
ence to this we may be in a position to test opinions, 
inquiries, or problems, so that our proofs may not 
run on untested ad infinitum, nor the terms we use 
be empty of meaning. For the primary signification 
of every term employed must be clearly seen, and 
ought to need no proving?; this being necessary, if we 
are to have something to which the point at issue or 
the problem or the opinion before us can be referred. 


¢ Epicurus explains this more fully in Fr. 258 (Usener, 
p. 189). For “ proof” and ** proving ’’ Bignone substitutes 
** declaration ” and ** declare.” 
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a Ul aA 

‘"Ert te’ tas alcOyoes Set mavTws THpety Kal 
€ ~ A 4 > ‘ ” f Wf)? & 
amTAa@s Tas Tmapovaas emBodas ElTE Ovavolas 0 OTOU 
OnTOTE Tov Kpurnplav, OjLolws de Kal Ta, Uma pxovra 
man, omws av Kal TO mpoopevov Kat TO adnAov 
EXwpev ois onuewwoopeda. 

“Tatra det dvadaBovras cuvopav 45n mept trav 
ddjAwy m™p@Tov pev OTL ovdev vyiwerau eK TOD 
pn Ovtos. mav yap €K TavToOsS eyiver’ av omepd- 
TOV YE obdev Tpoadeojevov. Kal él epletpero de 
TO apaviComevov Ets TO fray ov, mavTa. av amwAcihev 
TO. Tmpaypare, ovK OvTwY «Eis a dueAvero. Kal pyV 
Kal TO TGV adel TOLODTOV HY olov viv €oTL, KaL GEL 

~ » f > ~ 
ToLouTOV €oTaL. ovdev yap eaTw eis oO peTtaBare?.” 
qapa yap To mav ovlév eoTw, Oo av eloeAGov eis 

‘i. N 
avTo THY jeraBoAny TOLnoaLTO. 

“°AdAa Lp Kal nope Kat ev TH MeyadAn € em Toph) 

3 
dno. Kar’ apynv Kai ev 7H a Ilept dvcews ]*® To 
a“ ? 4 \ 4 ie A ‘ e 
mv €0TL OwpaTa Kal Kevov" OwpaTa jev Yap Ws 
EoTw, avr n atcOnaus emt mavTwv paptupel, Kal’ 
iy avayKatov TO adnhov TO Aoytop@ TexpatpeoIar 
el d€ py HY O Kevov kal Yodpay Kat avaph pvow 
ovopalomev, oUK av elye TA TWpaTa OmOU HY OVdE 

1 etre codd.: corr. Arndt. 

2 nweraBadde codd.: corr. Us. 

3 Passages which are obviously the work, not of Epicurus, 


but of Laertius himself or some Scholiast, are here under- 
lined and translated in italics. 





@ This is no innovation of Epicurus but a tenet common to 
all the pre-Socratics: the One, or Nature as a whole, assumed 
by the Ionians, is unchangeable in respect of generation 
and destruction; cf. Aristotle, Met. i. 3. 984 a 31. The 
pluralists were naturally even more explicit: see the well- 
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«¢ Next, we must by all means stick to our sensations, 
that is, simply to the present impressions whether of 
the mind or of any criterion whatever, and similarly 
to our actual feelings, in order that we may have the 
means of determining that which needs confirmation 
and that which is obscure. 

k* When this is clearly “understood, itsis time gio 
éohaifler generally things which are obscure. To 
begin with, nothing comes into being out of what is 
non-existent.? For in that case anything would have 
arisen out of anything, standing as it would in no need 
of its proper germs.2. And if that which disappears 
had been destroyed and become non-existent, every- 
thing would have perished, that into which the 
things were dissolved being non-existent. More- 
over, the sum total of things was always such as it 
is now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change. For outside the 
sum of things there is nothing which could enter into 
it and bring about the change. 

ps Further [this he says also in the Larger Epitome 
near the beginning and in his First Book On Nature ak 
the whole of being consists of bodies and space.” 
For the existence of bodies is ev erywhere attested 
by sense itself, and it is upon sensation that reason 
must rely when it attempts to infer the unknown 
from the known. And if there were no space (which 
we call also void and place and intangible nature),@ 
bodies would have nothing in which to be and 
known fragments, Anax. 17 pv, Emped. 8 pb. Lucretius 
(i. 180 f.) expands the doctrine. 

o Cf. §§ 41, 54. Luer. i. 195 f. is the best commentary, 

¢ Usener’s insertion of ‘‘ bodies and space” comes from 


§ 86; cf. Diels, Dox. Gr. 581. 28. 
@ Cf. Luer. i. 426. 
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du ob exweiro, Kabdrep daiverat Kwotpeva. mapa 
d€ TadTa obey ove emwon Oivat dUvaTaL oure TEpt- 
Aniras ovte avaddyws Tois meprnmrots ws Kal? 
oAas poets AapBavopeve KaL [L) WS TA TOUTWY 
CULTTU LATO. 7 ovpBeBnKora Acyopeva.. 

{at pay Kal Tv [TodTo Kal ev TH mpwrn Lepi 
pvoews Kal TH LO Kal Le’ Kal TH Meyer emiTouy |* 
CWLATWY TA EV EOTL OVyKpicets, TA O CE CV at 
OVYKPLOELS memounvraL* TadTa O€ eoTw aropa Kal 
apeTaBAnta, elmrep 41) peMeu mavra els TO pt) Ov 
plapjceca., GAN’ ioxvovra Urropevew ev ais 
diadvacor Tay ovyKpiocw, TAN p) TH pvow ovTa, 
ola on) ouK eXovra omy 7) OTWS Ovahvbjoerar. 
WOTE TAS AapYas aToMous avayKatov civar cwudTwv 
voeis. 

°AdAa Bay Kal TO may Grreupov EOTL. TO yap 
TETTE pao LeVvov aKpov EXEL” TO dé a a.K pov Tap: ETEPOV 
Tt Gewpetrau: <To O€ may ou Tap eTEPOV Tt Jew- 
petrau'>” wore ovK éyov aKpov méepas ovK exeEL’ 
mépas d€ OUK ExXoV amrelpov av ein Kal Ov TeE- 
TEpaopevov. 

“Kat pny Kat T@ wAnGer THY cwpaTwv ameipov 
EOTL TO TAY Kal TH peyeer TOD KEvOU. El TE yap 
nV TO Kevov detpov, 7a, d€ OWLATA wpLopeEVva, ov- 
Dapob av epeve Ta owpata, arr’ Ege pero Kara TO 
ameipov Kevov Sreomappéeva, ovK ExovTa Ta UTeEp- 


1 See preceding note. 


2 Suppl. Us. 
a Of. § 54. 
>» The missing premiss is supplied by Cicero, De div. ii. 
103 “at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus.” 


Cf. Waucr. i. 960. 
IFO 
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through which to move, as they are plainly seen to 
move. Beyond bodies and space there is nothing 
which by mental apprehension or on its analogy we 
ean conceive to exist. When we speak of bodies 
and space, both are regarded as wholes or separate 
things, not as the properties or aecidents of separate 
things. 

** Again [he repeats this in the First Book and in 
Books XIV’. and XV’. of the work “ On Nature”’ and 
in the Larger Epitome), of bodies some are composite, 
others the elements of which these eomposite bodies 
are made. These elements are indivisible and un- 
changeable, and necessarily so, if things are not all 
to be destroyed and pass into non-existence, but are 
to be strong enough to endure when the composite 
bodies are broken up, because they possess a solid 
nature and are incapable of being anywhere or any- 
how dissolved.* It follows that the first beginnings 
must be indivisible, corporeal entities. 

“ Again, the sum of things is infinite. For what is 
finite has an extremity, and the extremity of any- 
thing is diseerned only by eomparison with some- 
thing else. <Now the sum of things is not diseerned 
by eomparison with anything else: ’> henee, since 
it has no extremity, it has no limit; and, since it 
has no limit, it must be unlimited or infinite. 

| ** Moreover, the sum of things is unlimited both by 
reason of the multitude of the atoms and the extent 
of the void. For if the void were infinite and bodies 
finite, the bodies would not have stayed anywhere 
but would have been dispersed in their course through 
the infinite void, not having any supports or counter- 
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, C A / A A b) iz Mv 
eloov7Ta Kal otéAX\ovTa KaTa Tas avaKkoTas: el 
TE TO KEVOV NV WpLoLEevov, OVK av elye TA aTrELpA 
GWHLATA OTTOV EVEGTT. 

c¢ / 4 \ Mv ~ 4 \ 

IIpos te TovTo.s Ta aTOoMa THY GwEaTwY Kal 
i , 
peoTa, €€ WY Kal al ovyKpicets yivovTat Kal ets 

3) , > U 4 3 a A “A 
a dwadvovtat, amepiAnmTa eat. Tails dvapopats Tay 
OXNAT UY ov ‘yap duvaTov yeveotar Tas TocaUTas 
Suagopas € ex TOV abTav oXNHATU TeprecAnppevenv. 
Kal Kal EKaOTHY d€ oYnpaTLow amAds a7TrELpot 
elo. at Opora, tais dé diadopais ovy amAds 
Mv 3 A / > / 3 A / 
ametpot aAAa povov amepiAnmto., [ovde yap dyow 
evOoTepw els ATELpov THY TouNnY TUyxavev. AE€yeL 

i“ > A e / / > / 
b€, emelor) al mowtyTes petaBaddovrar, et peAdet 
Tis LN Kal Tots peyeleow amABs els amreipov avras 
exPaAreuv |. 

aa. ae , a eo \ : ’ s 

Kwodvrat re auveyds ai aropor [pnat de evdo- 
Tépw Kai laoray@s avras Kwetacbar Tob Kevod TH 
> A ~ 
elEw opolay mapexopevov Kal TH KovdoTaTn Kal 
TH Bopyremns | Tov ai@va, Kal at pev eis paKkpav 
am ahdjAwy Sucrdpevar, at d€ adtot Tov maAuov 
ioxovow, oTav TUXWOL TH mepitAoKy KeKAeyevat 
7 ore yalopevor Tapa Tov TAEKTIKOV. 

: “H Te yap TOU KEvod dvots 7 7 dopiCovaa € exdoTny 
avray TOUTO mapaoKevdCet, THY Urepecow ovx ola 
Te ovoa Trovetabau * n TE oTEpedTys n Umdpxovoa 
avrais Kata THY ovyKpovow Tov amroTraAmov TroLEl, 


1 rv wepirdoxiy codd.: corr. Us. 





* Properly “ further within ”—a proof that the Scholiast 
read his picurus - from a papyrus scroll which had to be 
unrolled. Hence ‘ further within ”’ or “‘ nearer the centre ” 
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checks to send them back on their upward rebound. 
Again, if the void were finite, the infinity of bodies 
would not have anywhere to be. 

(** Furthermore, the atoms, which have no void in 
them—out of which composite bodies arise and into 
which they are dissolved—vary indefinitely in their 
shapes ; for so many varieties of things as we see 
could never have arisen out of a recurrence of a 
definite number of the same shapes. The like atoms 
of each shape are absolutely infinite ; but the variety 
of shapes, though indefinitely large, is not absolutely 
infinite. | [For neither does the divisibility go on “ad 
infinitum,” he says below; but he adds, since the qualities 
change, unless one is prepared to keep enlarging their 
magnitudes also simply “ad infinitum.’ | 

“The atoms are in continual motion through all 
eternity. [Further, he says below, that the atoms move 
nith equal speed, since the void makes may for the lightest 
and heaviest alike.) Some of them rebound to a 
considerable distance from each other, while others 
merely oscillate in one place when they chance to 
have got entangled or to be enclosed by a mass of 
other atoms shaped for entangling.” 

*‘ This is because each atom is separated from the 
rest by void, which is incapable of offering any 
resistance to the rebound; while it is the solidity 
of the atom which makes it rebound after a collision, 





expresses the same thing as “ further on ” or “ below” in a 
modern book. 

®’ Note the distinction between (1) solids, composed of 
interlacing atoms (which have got entangled), and (2) fluids, 
composed of atoms not interlaced, needing a sheath or 
container of other atoms, if they are to remain united. To 
(2) belongs Soul (§ 66). See Lucr. ii. 80-141 ; Cic. De jin. 
are 
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>) > ¢ , a“ (2 A A 3 yA ’ 
éh o7rocov av H mepiTAOK? THY aTOoKaTaOTaGW é€K 
~~ , ~ 
Ths ouvyKpovoews 616@. apxyn bé€ TovTwy ovK 
EOTW, GaLolwy TOV aToLwy ovad@v Kat TOD Kevod. 
3 
[dynot & evdoTtépw pndé mowTnTa TWA TEpL Tas 
Ss ‘ 
aTojmous elvat wAnv oxypatos Kat peyefous Kal 
A A ~ A A ~ > 
Bdpous: to b€ xp@pya apa tHv Oéow Tov atopwv 
5. , 3 aA Sf 
adratrecbar ev tats Awddexa otorxetwoect Pyar. 
~ A Ss A ; , ~ 
mav Te péyeBos un) elvar wept avTas* OvdETIOTE you 
atopos whbn aicbijcer.| 
c¢ 6¢ Ft XN \ yA / 
H tocavrn 67 dwvy ToUTwWY TAVTWY [LVN{LOVEUO- 
, \ ¢ \ , € , a 4 
PeVWVY TOV LKQAVOV TU7OV doBadreu <TAaALS TE pt > 
~ ~ - 4 
THs TOV OvTwY Pvoews ETTLVoOLALs. 
a4 -"AXAG A bY , Mv 4 >] of 8? ef 
, Lnv Kal KOGpOL azretpot cia, ot O djrotot 
, 4 b>] } gy A 7 wv 
ToUT@ Kal dvopowr. at TE yap dropot d7retpou 
ovoal, ws apTt amedetxOn, dépovTat Kal TOppwTAaTW. 
ov yap KatavyAwvTat at TovadTat aTopou, €€ av av 
5) > e 54) U / 3 9 
yévolto KOopLos 7 Ud wv av Tonbetn, oOvT Els Eva 
3 ~ 
ouT els memepacpevous, ov8 oaot ToLodror ove? 
ee , , ee 3 A A > ] 
dco. Siadopor TovToLs. wate ovdev TO E7TO00- 
~ \ > 4, ~ 
OTAaTHOOV €OTL TPOS THY aTELplay T@V KOOpLWY. 
“ Kat wv Kal TVTOL OOLogY Moves TOLS OTEPELLVLOLS 
A ~ 
elol, AemTOTNOLW amTéxXoVTES LaKpaVv TV Patvopevav. 
>) ~ > A , 
oUTE yap auvaTacels aduvaTobaw ev TH TEpLexovTt 
~ f9 > yA A 
yivecGat Toratrar ovr émiTNdeLoTHTES TpOS KaT- 
~ A 
epyacias THY KotAwpatwv Kat AeTTOTHTWY Yyive- 
fa] Sy > ? \ ¢ A Ad \ 4 PS) 
cba, ovTe_amdoppora THY e&As Géow Kat Baow d1a- 
A \ > A f > 
Tnpovoal, HvTEp KaL Ev TOtS OTEpEpvLoLs eEtxyov' 
4 
TovtTous 6€ Tovs TUToUs ElOwAa mpocayopevoper. 
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however short the distance to which it rebounds, 
when it finds itself imprisoned in a mass of entangling 
atoms. Of all this there is no beginning, since both 
atoms and yoid exist from everlasting. [//e says 
below that atoms have no quality at all except shape, 
sise, and weight. But that colour varies nith the arrange- 
ment of the atoms he states in his“ Twelve Rudiments” ; 
further, that they are not of any and every size; at any 
rate no atom has ever been seen by our sense.| 

“The repetition at such length of all that we are 
now recalling to mind furnishes an adequate outline 
for our conception of the nature of things. 

\** Moreover, there is an infinite number of worlds, 
some like this world, others unlike it.*_ For the atoms 
being infinite in number, as has just been proved, are 
borne ever further in their course. For the atoms 
out of which a world might arise, or by which a world 
might be formed, have not all been expended on one 
world or a finite number of worlds, whether like or 
unlike this one. Hence there will be nothing to 
hinder an infinity of worlds.’ 

‘* Again, there are outlines or films, which are of 
the same shape as solid bodies, but of a thinness far 
exceeding that of any object that we see. For it is 
not impossible that there should be found in the 
surrounding air combinations of this kind, materials 
adapted for expressing the hollowness and thinness 
of surfaces, and effluxes preserving the same relative 
position and motion which they had in the solid 
objects from which they come. ‘To these films we 
give the name of ‘images’ or ‘idols.’ Further- 


4 This remark is not misplaced. For infinity of worlds 
follows from the infinity of (a) atoms, (b) space; see inf. 
§§ 73, 89; Lucr. ii. 1048 foll. 
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Kat pay Kal 7 dua TOD Kevod dopa Kata pendeptav 
amTavTnow TOV avtiKkopovTwv" yevopevn Wav [LnKOS 
meptAnmTov ev dmrepwvonry xpovw ouvrenet. Bpa- 
A / sy 
ous yap Kal TayoUs ayTLKOTT) Kal OUK aYTLKOT) 
opotwua AapPaver. 
“Od pny 080’ aa Kata Tovs dia Adyou 8 
jv ovd apa Kata Tovs dia Adyou Dewpntovs 
xpovous avTo TO hepopevoy Gua emt tTovs mwAEtovs 
Tomous adiKvetrai— adtavontov yap,—Kal TovTO 
guvapixvoupevov ev aicOnr@ xpovw obev Oyobev 
Tob dmetpou ovK €€ ov av mrepAdBupev THY popav 
TOTOU EoT aL apiardpevoy : dvr iKOT yap Opovov 
éoTaL, Kav [Lexpt TOGOUTOV TO TAXOS Tis popas oy) 
GVTLKOTTOV KaraXimuper. Xpyoysov 7 Kal TOUTO 
KaTaocxelv TO oTowxetov. el’ ore Ta elOwdAa tats 
AerrroT How _avurepBAjrous KEXPNTAL, ovbev dvre- 
joaptupel Fav PALWopLeveny * ofev Kal Tax) dvurrép- 
\nra EXEL, TavTa Topov CULLETpOV EXOVTA mpos 
TO) <r@>* daretpep avTav penGev dvr iKOmTEW 7 
dXiya avrukomTew, ToAAais de Kal azreipors evOUS 
GVTLKOTTTEW TL. 
sz ITpes T€ TOUTOLS, OTL 7 yEeveots TAY cidOwAwY 
apa. vor pare cuupaiver. Kal yap peBous a0 TOV 
CwpLaTwy TOO emumohas GUVEXHS, OUK emtdnAos Th 
pewwoe® dia THY avravaTrAnpwow, owlovaa THY ET 


1 avrixofavrwy codd. : corr. Us. 
2 +m suppl. Meibom.: 76 Tescari. 
3 rH MEeLwoeL Us. : onpewwoes V.d.M.: 4 perdoer codd. 





* Cf. Lucr. iv. 794-8: “In one unit of time, when we can 
perceive it by sense in while one single word is uttered, many 
latent times are contained which reason finds to exist.” 
Obviously such minute “ times’ are immeasurably short. 
The unit of sensible time appears to be that called (in § 62) 

“the minimum continuous time.’ Cf. Sext. Emp. x. 
§§ 148-154. 
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more, so long as nothing comes in the way to offer 
resistance, motion through the void accomplishes any 
imaginable distance in an inconceiy ably short time. 
For resistance encountered is the equivalent of slow-_ 
ness, its absence the equivalent of speed. . 

(‘Not that, if we consider the minute times per- 
ceptible by reason alone,* the moving body itself 
arrives at more than one place simultaneously (for 
this too is inconceivable), although in time perceptible 
to sense it does arrive simultaneously, however dif- 
ferent the point of departure from that conceived by 
us. For if it changed its direction, that would be 
equivalent to its meeting with resistance, even if up 
to that point we allow nothing to impede the rate of 
its flight. This is an elementary fact which in itself 
is well worth bearing in mind. In the next place 
the exceeding thinness of the images is contradicted 
by none of the facts under our observation. Hence 
also their velocities are enormous, since they always 
find a void passage to fit them. Besides, their in- 
cessant efHuence meets with no resistance,® or very 
little, although many atoms, not to say an unlimited 
number, do at once encounter resistance. 

“Besides this, remember that the production of 
the images is as quick as thought. For particles are 
continually streaming off from the surface of bodies, 
though no diminution of the bodies is observed, 
because other particles take their place.” And those 


> Or, inserting 70, not 7, before ro dreipw, “a passage of 
the proper size to secure that nothing obstructs their end- 
less emanation.” But the meaning cannot be called certain. 
¢ Tf vision is to be not merely intermittent but continuous, 
images must be perpetually streaming from the objects seen 
to our eyes ; there must be a continual succession of similar 
PoaresueeG fl'r282(Us:); Luer.iiw67-76, iv. 43-10%. 
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~ / f \ / ~ > / 3 \ 
Tob otepeuviov Béow Kat Takwv TOV aTopwv emt 
moAvv ypovov, El Kal evloTe Gvyyeomevyn U7Tapxel, 
~ a \ \ \ 
Kal ovoTacets ev T@ mepiexovte o€etau dia TO py 
deiv Kara Babos TO ovpTrAjpwpa yiveoba, Kat aAdAot 
4 
de TpoTroL TWES yeventiKol T@V TOLOUTW pvoewy 
etowv. ovlev yap TOUTW dvTyrapTupetrat Tats 
alcOjceow, av Bren tis TWa TpdTOV Tas evapyetas 
iva Kal Tas ovptrabeias amo THY E€wlev mpos Huds 
GVOLGEL. 
tee a A A / > 4 \ > A ~ 
Act d€ Kal vopilew emevowdvtos TWOS amo TOV 
” ct a e ~ A A 
efwlev opav nuds Kat duavoetcbar- od yap av 
evaTroadpayiaatto 7a e€w THY eavTa@v pvaw Tov 
\ a > ~ 
TE Xpwparos Kal TAS popes dia Tov cepos TOU 
perakv NL@v TE KaKelvov ovde dua T@v acriveny 
7 wvornmrore pevparw une TeV mpos exetva 
TapayevopLeveny , ovTws ws TUT Twa €TELOLOVT WY 
npiv azo TaV Tpay Lat ow OpmoxXpowy TE Kal OpoL0- 
Hoppav KaTa TO EVOppoTToV péyeDos els THY ow 
7, THY dudvovay, WKEWS Tais popais Xpwpevav, 
cir dua TavTNY THY aiTiav ToD vos Kal GUVEXoUS 
TyVv pavtaciav amodiddvTwy Kal THY cvpTaberav 
> \ ~ A 
amo Tob UTOKELLEVOU ow lovrwy Kara. TOV exetDev 
OUpLLET pov €TTEPELTLOV EK THS KATA BaGos ev 7@ 
OTEpeuviaa THY aTouwv marAXcews. Kal HY ay 
AaBwpev davraciav émPAntiKds TH Svavoia 7 
* e.g. mirage and monstrous shapes of clouds: Luer. iv. 
129-142 ; Diod. iii. 56. 
® Thought, as well as vision, is explained by images, but 
images of a much finer texture, which fail to affect the ya 
but do affect the mind: cf. Fr. 317 (Usa); Lucrsiveaiiat 
¢ This was the view of Democritus; ef. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 26. 


@ The reader is left to infer that, the more rapid the motion, 
the more continuous is the succession of fresh images. It is 
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given off for a long time retain the position and 
arrangement which their atoms had when they 
formed part of the solid bodies, although occasionally 
they are thrown into confusion. Sometimes such 
films® are formed very rapidly in the air, because 
they need not have any solid content ; and there are 
other modes in which they may be formed. For 
there is nothing in all this which is contradicted by 
sensation, if we in some sort look at the clear evidence 
of sense, to which we should also refer the continuity 
of particles in the objects external to ourselves.‘ 

\‘ We must also consider that it is by the entrance 
of something coming from external objects that we 
see their shapes and think of them.’ For external 
things would not stamp on us their own nature of 
colour and form through the medium of the air which 
is between them and us,° or by means of rays of 
light or currents of any sort going from us to them, 
so well as by the entrance into our eyes or minds, 
to whichever their size is suitable, of certain films 
coming from the things themselves, these films or 
outlines being of the same colour and shape as the 
external things themselves. They move with rapid 
motion ;¢ and this again explains why they present 
the appearance of the single continuous object, and 
retain the mutual interconnexion which they had 
in the object, when they impinge upon the sense, 
such impact being due to the oscillation of the atoms — 
in the interior of the solid object from which they 
come.) And whatever presentation we derive by 
direct contact, whether it be with the mind or with 
this uninterrupted train of images which guarantees the 
continued existence of the external object, just as their 


similarity or identity guarantees its oneness: cf. Lucr. iv. 
ei edet., 189, 256 f., 714 f.; Cie.V.D.i. 105. 
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Tots aicOnrnpiors ElTE _Hopdijs ElTE oupBeBnxorav, 
open EOTW aUTH Too OTEpEpvion, yeopevy KaTa 
TO e&9S TUKV COLA 7) eyKaTaAe pa Too elOwAov * 
TO Oe peBOos Kal TO OunpapTnpLevov ev T@ Tpoo- 
do€alopévw aei eoTUw <eml TOU mpoopevovtos >! 
emyaptupnOncecba 7 LL} avrpaprupnincectar, 
elt oUK ETmUyLapTUpOLpEevOU <7 avTYLapTupoupLEvov> 
igang TWa key? sv ney evi our oneal 


nv TO webdos yiverat. | 

OH Te yap OpoLo77)s TOV pavracpov olovet ev 
ELKOVL Aap Bavopevev 7 Kal’ varvous yevopevey uy) 
Kat dadAdXas Twas emBodas THs Svavoias uy) Trav 
Acura KpliTnpiwy OvK Gav TOTE UTPXE Tots ovat 
Te Kal adnbea Tpocayopevop.evols, el py Hv Twa 
Kal Towabra Tos a mapaBadroper : To O€ Ot- 
npaprnpevov ovK av Um HPXEV; El a) eAauBavomev 
Kal adAny Twa Kivnow ev ntv avTots oUvTpLEvaY 
poev Th PavTaaTiKh em Borg, diadnyuw 6€ € éxovoay 
Kata oé€ TAUTHY; eav peev fay emLapTupnoy 7 7 avrt- 
poaprupny, To weddos yivera- eav O€ euysaptupnOn 
n pe) avryaptupnOh, TO adnées. 

"Kat TaUT HY ov apodpa ye det tTHhv dd€av Kar- 
EXEL, iva pnre 7 KpLTNpLa dvarphrar Ta KATA TAS 
evapyelas [LTE TO Senpaprnpevov dpotws BeBasov- 
pevOV TaVTA OUVTApaTTy. 

1 Supple ws: 


* The film suffers from obstacles especially in its passage 
through the air, and is sometimes torn into tatters. When 
these reach the eye, the result is faulty perception; e.g. a 
square tower appears round, and the like: ef. Luer. iy. 
353-363, 379-390. 
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the sense-organs, be it shape that is presented or 
other properties, this shape as presented is the shape 
of the solid thing, and it is due either to a close 
coherence of the image as a whole or to a mere 
remnant of its parts.* Falsehood and error always 
depend upon the intrusion of opinion ® <when a fact 
awaits> confirmation or the absence of contradiction, 
which fact is afterwards frequently not confirmed <or 
even contradicted> [following a certain movement 
in ourselves connected nith, but distinct from, the mental 
picture presented—which is the cause 0 yf error.) 

‘“‘ For the presentations which, e.g., are received ina 
picture or arise in dreams, or from any other form of 
apprehension by the mind or by the other criteria of 
truth, would never have resembled what we call the 
real and true things, had it not been for certain actual 
things of the kind with which we come in contact. 
Error would not have occurred, if we had not experi- 
enced some other movement in ourselves, conjoined 
with, but distinct from,’ the perception of what is 
presented. And from this movement, if it be not 
confirmed or be contradicted, falsehood results ; 
while, if it be confirmed or not contradicted, truth 
results. 

* And to this view we must closely adhere, if we are 
not to repudiate the criteria founded on the clear 
evidence of sense, nor again to throw all these things 
into confusion by maintaining falsehood as if it were 


truth.¢ | 
ru a r 


4 
wear ree i-oom (Us.); ter. ive a 723-826. 
€ diddnyw exew, ‘tobe distinct’; again, § 58: so dtadynrrév, 
** distinguishable ” (§ 57). 
@ Epicurus was a severe critic of the Sceptics ; cf. §§ 146, 
ia ers. 252, 258° (Ue.); Lucr. iv. 507-521. ? 
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"Aa pay Kal TO aKkovew yiverau pevparos 
pepopevov azo Tob pwvodvros 7 nyooVvTOS 7 
yopotvros 7) omwadrmore AKOVOTLKOV mabos Tapa- 
oKevalovos. TO O€ peda TobT0 Els Oporopepets 
OVKOUS Ovacrretperat, dpa. twa S:acwlovras oup- 
ma Devay Tpos an Aous Kal evornra iOud7pomrov, dia- 
Teivovoay mpos TO amoaretAay Kal THY emraicOnow 
TV €m €Kkeivov ws Ta TOAAA oLodcay, Et S€é pH 
ye, TO eEwlev povov évdndAov mapacKkevalovoar: 

53 avev yap avadepomevyns twos exeMev cupmrabetas 
OUK av yevoiTo H Tota’Tyn emaicOnots. ovK avrov 
otv det voyilew tov aépa tad THs mporemevns 
pwvis 7] Kal THY Opoyevav aynuatileabar—moAAnv 
yap evderav e€er TodTo macxwy br’ exelvns,— adr’ 
ev0us THY ywounevny TAnyny ev jury, 6tav dwvnv 
adiwpev, ToradTny éxOrAubw' dyxwv TWHV pevpaTos 
mvevpLaTwoous amoTteAcoTiK@v rovetofar, 1 TO 
malos TO akovoTiKov Hiv TapacKevalet. 

“ Kat pv Kat Tv dopynv vouioréov, Womep Kal 
Thv akonv ovK av tote ovfev mafos epyadoacbat, 
El pL) OyKOL Ties noav ao TOU TpayLaTos A710 - 
Pepopevor oUppeET pol m™pos TOvUTO TO _aiobnrnptov 
KWelv, Ot pev ToOtoL TeTapaypEevors Kat aAdotpiws, 
oi d€ Toto aTapaxws Kal oiKeiws ExovTeEs. 

54“ Kat pov Kal tas arduous vopuoréov pyndepiav 
ToLeTNT A TOY Pawopeve mpoagepeatar TAN 
oxiaros Kat Bdpous Kal peyéBous Kat dca é€ 


1 éxneOnv, vel éxjOnv codd.: corr. Brieger: éyx\ow Us. 


¢ Air is not; as Democritus held (Beare, op. cit. p. 99), the 
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| Again, hearing takes place when a current passes 
from the object, whether person or thing, which 
emits voice or sound or noise, or produces the sensa- 
tion of hearing in any way whatever. This current 
is broken up into homogeneous particles, which at 
the same time preserve a certain mutual connexion 
and a distinctive unity extending to the object which 
emitted them, and thus, for ee most part, cause the 
perception in that case or, if not, merely indicate 
the presence of the external object. For without 
the transmission from the object of a certain inter- 
connexion of the parts no such sensation could arise. 
Therefore we must not suppose that the air itself is 
moulded into shape by the voice emitted or some- 
thing similar® ; for it is very far from being the case 
that the air is acted upon by it in this way. The 
blow which is struck in us when we utter a sound 
causes such a displacement of the particles as serves 
to produce a current resembling breath, and this 
displacement gives rise to the sensation of hearing.| 
L** Again, we must believe that smelling,? like hear- 
ing, would produce no sensation, were there not 
particles conveyed from the object which are of the 
proper sort for exciting the organ of smelling, some 
of one sort, some of another, some exciting it con- 
fusedly and strangely, others quietly and agreeably. 
** Moreover, we must hold that the atoms in fact 
possess none of the qualities belonging to things 
which come under our observation, except shape, 
weight, and size, and the properties necessarily con- 
medium, any more than for vision (§ 49). By “‘ something 
similar ’? Epicurus probably means to include sound or 
noise. Lucretius treats of hearing in iv. 524-614, ii. 410-413. 


>’ Cf. Luer. iv. 673-705, ii. 414-417. Neither taste nor 
touch is treated separately in this epistle. 
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avaykKys CXHLATOS GvAPvT €oTL. TOLOTHS yap Taca 
4 at \ ” b) \ 4 
petaBarren: de aTopoL ovdev petaBadrovew, 
emel0n) TEP Set TL DrropLevewy év Tats diahdceon TOV 
ovyKpicewy OTEpEoV Kal adiadurov, 6 Tas peTa- 
BodAads ovdK eis TO pn Ov ToLnoeTat OVO EK TOD 

‘ ¥ > A A 4 > A ~ 
pn ovrTos, adda Kata petabecers év moAXois, Twev 
de KQL m7pocddous Kal apadous. obev dvayKatov 
Ta tear Oottevé aplapra elvau Kat THY TOU peta- 
BdaAdovtos dvaw ovK éyovta, dyKous b€ Kal oxnpa- 
TLOHLOUS tdtous: TavTa. yap Kal avayKatov UTo[LEvEL. 

" Kat yap ev Tots Tap jpiv peraoxnpariCopevots 
KaTa THY Treptaipeow TO oxjpys evUTTAapYOV Aap- 
Baverar, at dé TOLOTHTES ovK evuTTapyouvcar ev TD 
petaPdaAdortt, Oorep EKElvo KataActmerat, aN’ 
€€ dAov Tob Gwpatos aoAAvpevar. ikava obv Ta 
bmoAeuTopeva TabTa Tas THY cuyKplicewv Srapopas 
mrovelv, emeto7) TEP brrodeimeaBat yé TWa avayKatov 
Kal pn Ets 70 un ov Pbeipecbat. 

“7 AXAG pny ovde det vopilew mav péyeBos € év Tals 
aTomots UTapye, iva j47) TA Pavopeva a dv7yapTuph 
mapadhayas € Twas peyeb@v vopoTeov eivat. 
BéAriov yap Kal rovTou TpogovTos TA KaTa Ta 
7a0yn Kal tas alaOyjoers ywopueva azrodobyceTat. 

1 +4 uy codd.: corr. Weil. 

° For shape ef. Lucr. ii. 333-521, iii. 185-202; for weight 
cf. Lucr. ii. 184-215, i. 358-367. For qualities generally of. 
Epic. Frs. 288, 289 (Us.); Sext. Emp. 4dv. math. ix. 333. 
Atoms have no colour (Frs. 29, 30, 289: Lucr. ii. 730-841), 
nor smell (Lucr. ii. 846-855) nor flavour nor sound nor cold 
nor heat (7b. 856-859), in short no variable quality (2b. 859- 
864); but the various qualities are due to the arrangement, 
positions, motions, and shape of the component atoms. 


> If something unchanging underlies every change, the 
transformation of things and of their qualities must be due 
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joined with shape.’ For every quality changes, but 
the atoms do not change, since, when the composite 
bodies are dissolved, there must needs be a permanent 
sumething, solid and indissoluble, left behind, which 
makes change possible : not changes into or from the 
non-existent, but often through differences of arrange- 
ment, and sometimes through additions and sub- 
fractions of the atoms.® Hence these somethings 
capable of being diversely arranged must be in- 
destructible, exempt from change, but possessed 
each of its own distinctive mass © and configuration. 
This must remain. 

‘¢ For in the case of changes of configuration within 
our experience the figure is supposed to be inherent 
when other qualities are stripped off, but the qualities 
are not supposed, like the shape which is left behind, 
to inhere in the subject of change, but to vanish 
altogether from the body. Thus, then, what is left 
behind is sufficient to account for the differences in 
composite bodies, since something at least must 
necessarily be left remaining and be immune from 
annihilation.) 

‘* Again, you should not suppose that the atoms have 
any and every size,? lest you be contradicted by 
facts ; but differences of size must be admitted ; for 
this addition renders the facts of feeling and sensa- 
tion easier of explanation. But to attribute any and 


to the motion of the component atoms. With év mo\Xots 
understand orepeuvios: the arrangement of the atoms varies 
in solid objects. 

¢ In § 53 éyxos was translated “ particle,’ since the 
context shows that a group of atoms analogous to a visible 
film is meant. But here each of the permanent somethings, 
i.e. the atoms, has its own mass (éyxos) and configuration. 

@ The opinion of Democritus. 
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may de peyeBos Umapxew ote XpHorpov €oTt 7pos 
Tas TeV TOLOTHT CV dvagopas, adixGat Te ap’ ede 
Kal mpos nds oparas ar ouo0Us * 6 ov Dewpetrac 
ywopevov ov ows av yévotTto OpaTyn aTomos 
BA > ~~ 
EOTW ETTLVOHGAL. 
€é II A de FA >] S ~ 4 >) =~ € tA 
pos d€ ToUTOLs Ov Set vopilew ev TH wpropevyw 
> Ig Ss >} ky 
CWPLATL ATELpoUS GyKOUS Eelvat OVS O7nAiKOUS OdV. 
tf A 
WOTE OV [LOVvOV THY Els ATTELPOV TOULnV emt TOVAATTOV 
> A A ~ ~ > aA 
avaipeTeov, Wa py TavtTa aodevn molmpev Kav TALS 
4 ~ > A >) A A \ > ? 
mepiAnpeat THY alpowy eis TO wy Ov avayKalapeta 
\ wm» tA 4 3 A \ A 4 
7a ovTa OAiBovtes KaTavadioKew, aAAa Kal THY peTa- 
Baow py vopucréov yivecBar év Tots wpropevors 
els Gmeipov 1nd emt TovAaTTov. 
¢ + A oe 3 A oe BA Lv 
Outre yap Omws, emewdav anak tis ety ort 
ATTELPOL O'YKOL ev TiwWe dmapxovew 7 omnAiKot ouv, 
EOTL vVOHGaL OTWS” av ETL TOUTO TTETTE PAO }LEVOV et) 
TO peyeBos. _mAiKot yap TWES OjAov ws ol 
daretpot Elo oy Kou: KQU obTou omnAiKot ay TOTE 
Mow, amewpov av jv Kat To péyeBos. akpov Te 
~ 3 A sj 
EXOvTOS TOU 7rETTEpAGLEeVOU dtadnmrov, €l 7) Kal 
ya \ A ¢€ a 
Kal’ éavto Gewpnrov, ovK €or. 7) OD Kal TO EHS 
~ aA A Li \ iY ¢€ ~ 3 
ToUTOU TOLODTOV voety Kal OUTW KaTAa TO E€NS Ets 


1 ay’ de Us.: duédec codd. 
2 érws Brieger: mds re codd. 


¢ Cf. Luer. iv. 110-128, i. 599-627, ii. 478-521. The first 
of these passages states that the atom is ‘*‘ far below the ken 
of our senses’ and ‘‘ much smaller than the things which 
our eyes begin to be able to see.” 

’ Admitting indivisible atoms, hard solid bodies can be 
explained ; whereas, if atoms were soft and thus divisible 
ad infinitum, all things would be deprived of solidity (Lucr. 
i. 565-576). Just before Lucretius has argued that, if atoms 
did not set a limit to the division of things, production or re- 
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every magnitude to the atoms does not help to ex- 
plain the differences of quality in things ; moreover, 
in that case atoms large enough to be seen ought to 
have reached us, which is never observed to occur ; 
nor can we conceive how its occurrence should be 
possible, z.e. that an atom should become visible.%! 

‘* Besides, you must not suppose that there are parts 
unlimited in number, be they ever so small, in any 
finite body. Hence not only must we reject as im- 
possible subdivision ad infinitum into smaller and 
smaller parts, lest we make all things too weak and, 
in our conceptions of the aggregates, be driven to 
pulverize the things that exist, z.e. the atoms, and 
annihilate ® them; but in dealing with finite things 
we must also reject as impossible the progression ad 
infinitum by less and less increments. 

“For when once we have said that an infinite 
number of particles, however small, are contained 
in anything, it is not possible to conceive how it 
could any longer be limited or finite in size.; For 
clearly our infinite number of particles must have 
some size; and then, of whatever size they 
were, the aggregate they made would be infinite. 
And, in the next place, since what is finite has an 
extremity which is distinguishable, even if it is not 
by itself observable, it is not possible to avoid thinking 
of another such extremity next to this. Nor can we 


help thinking that in this way, by proceeding for- 








production would be impossible, since destruction is wrought 
more quickly than it is repaired, and endless future time 
could not undo the waste of endless past time. Possibly, 
however, Epicurus is thinking of an argument similar to 
that used by Lucretius in ii. 522-568—that a finite number 
of shapes implies and requires an infinity of atoms of each 
shape. 
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¢ 


tovutpoobev Badilovra eis TO dmeipov vmapyeLw 
Kal TO TOLOUTOV aducvetabat TH EVvVoia. 

vais TE eAdxrorov TO ev TH aiofrjoet det KaTa- 
voetv or ovUTE ToLovTOV eo7w otov 70 Tas jLeTa- 
Bacers (EXOV OvTE TAVTN TAVTWS dvopovy, aAd’ 
€Xov pev 7 TWA KOWOTITO Tov petaBarav,” Orange | 
dé wepa@v odK Exov: GAN’ Otay dia THY TIS KOWOTATOS 
mpoceudeperav oinbGpev dtadnpecbai tr adrod, TO 
fev emiTade, TO Oe EmeKELWA, TO Ltoov nyiv det 
mpoomintrew. €€ns te Jewpoduev tadTa amo Tov 
Tpwrov KaTOpXopeEvor Kal OUK ev TO avT@, ovde 
[u€peor pepav amTomueva, adr’ 7 ev TH (OuoTHTL TH 
eauT ov Ta meyebn KaTapeTpodvTa, TA AEtw TAE€ioV 
Kat Ta €AdtTTw édaTToV. 

‘Tavtn 7H avadoyia voutoréov Kal TO ev TH 
> / > ig ~ / i > a 
ATOMW eAdxtorov Kexphobar: puKpoTnTe yap eKelvo 
O7jAov ws dvadépet TOD KaTa 7Iy aicbnow Gewpou- 
pévou, avadoyia Oe TH aur KeXpyTal. Emel TEP 
Kal o7t péyebos é Exel 7 GTOpLOS KaTa THY evTavba 
avaroyiav KaTnyopycapey, [LL pov Tt peovov pLaKkpav™ 
exBadovres. €Tt TE TA eAdxtora Kal ayy mépara. 
det vopilew THY uNKa@Y TO KaTaéeTpHUa e€ AVTOYV 
TpwrTwyv Tots pweiloo Kat eAaTToGt TapacKevalovTa 


1 yweraBavrwy codd.: corr. Schneider. 
2 uaxpov codd.: corr. Us. 





¢ Fach visible body is the sum of minima, or least per- 
ceptible points, which, because they are of finite size, are also 
finite in number. 

o ** That which admits the successive transitions from 
part to part.’”’ As Bignone remarks, a mathematical series, 
whether of integers or fractions or powers, might be so 
described. But Epicurus is obviously dealing with areas 
and surfaces; since generally to us the “ visible’ will also be 
extended. 
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ward from one to the next in order, it is possible by 
such a progression to arrive in thought at infinity.“ 

“We must consider the minimum perceptible by 
sense as not corresponding to that which is capable 
of being traversed, z.e. is extended,?. nor again as 
utterly unlike it, but as having something in common 
with the things capable of being traversed, though it 
is without distinction of parts. But when from the 
illusion created by this common property we think 
we shall distinguish something in the minimum, one 
part on one side and another part on the other side, 
it must be another minimum equal to the first which 
Saeehes our eye. In fact, we see these minima one 
after another, beginning with the first, and not as 
occupying the same space; nor do we see them 
touch one another's parts with their parts, but we 
see that by virtue of their own peculiar character 
(z.e. as being unit indivisibles) they afford a means of 
measuring magnitudes: there are more of them, if 
the magnitude measured is greater; fewer of them, 
if the magnitude measured is less. 

«We must recognize that this analogy also holds of 
the minimum in the atom; it is only in minuteness 
that it differs from that which is observed by sense, 
but it follows the same analogy. On the analogy of 
things within our experience we have declared that 
the atom has magnitude ; and this, small as it is, 
we have merely reproduced on a larger scale. And 
further, the least and simplest¢® things must be 
regarded as extremities of lengths, furnishing from 
themselves as units the means of measuring lengths, 
whether greater or less, the mental vision being 


¢ 7.e. “* uncompounded.” But v. Arnim’s duep7, “* void 
of parts,” is more suitable. 
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TH bua Aoyou Jewpia emt TOV dopatwy. n yap 
Koworns 7 umapxovea avtots mpos Ta apetaBoda 
ian TO J4EXpL TOUTOV ouvredcat, cuppopynaw dé 
eK Touro Konow €XOVT EY ovx old Te yiveobat. 
“Kai unv Kat Tod azetpou ws mev avwraTw Kal 
KaTwWTAaTW Ov det KaTNYOpEty TO aVwW 7 KATW. 
lopev prevToe TO Virep Kepadns, lev av oT@pev, 
eis dmretpov aye ov, pndemoTe pavetoFar TOUTO 
mpy, ie 8 dToKarw Tob vonbevros ets drecpov, 
» 
dua dvw Te elvat Kal KATY Tpos 70 avr: TOUTO 
yap aduvarov dvavonFhvac. WOTE EOTL play AaBeiv 
popav T1HVv dives voouperny els dmretpov Kal piay 
THY Kato, av Kat _ Pupidts TpOS Tous mooas Tay 
émavw TO map: TL Ov €popevov ets Tous biréep 
Keparjs 7 TLV TOTOUS apuKvarae 7 7 emt THY Kepadry 
Tay UToKaTW TO Tap EBV KaTW DEpopevov ° 7] 
yap ody dopa ovbev HTTOV EKATEPA EKaTEepa 
»” 
dyTiKeyLev7) em dietpov voetrat. 

“ Kal pny Kat tootaxeis avayKatov ras atopous 
eivar, oTav dia ToD Kevod elodépwvrar pnlevos 
GVTLKOTITOVTOS. OUTE yap Ta. Bapea Garrov otcby- 
geTaL THY puKpav Kal KoUdwv, OTaV ‘YE 67 pndev 
amavrg avrots OUTE Td pupa. TOV peyadwy, 
TaVTQa TOpov aUvpEeTpoV ExovTa, oTav pnOev pyde 

1 Vide Classical Reriew, xxxvii. p. 108. 


¢ The parts of the atom are incapable of motion; cf. 
Lucr. i. 628-634. 

®’ Objection was taken by Aristotle to the atomic motion 
of Democritus, on the ground that it implied a point or region 
absolutely high, and an opposite point or region absolutely 
low, these terms being poe ee in infinite space (Aristotle, 
Phys. i iii. 5. 205 b 30; iv. 8.21548). See Classical Review, 
xxxv. p. 108. 
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employed, since direct observation is impossible. 
For the community which exists between them and 
the unchangeable parts (z.e. the minimal parts of 
area or surface) is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
so far as this goes. But it is not possible that these 
minima of the atom should group themselves together 
through the possession of motion.? 

i Further, we must not assert ‘up or ° down ' of 
that which is unlimited, as if there were a zenith or 

nadir.’ As to the space overhead, however, if it be 
possible to draw a line to infinity from the point 
where we stand, we know that never will this space 
—or, for that matter, the space below the supposed 
standpoint if produced to infinity—appear to us to 
be at the same time ‘up’ and ‘ down’ with refer- 
ence to the same point; for this is inconceivable. 
Hence it is possible to assume one direction of motion, 
which we conceive as extending upwards ad infinitum, 
and another downwards, even if it should happen ten 
thousand times that what moves from us to the spaces 
above our heads reaches the feet of those above us, 
or that which moves downwards from us the heads 
of those below us. None the less is it true that the 
whole of the motion in the respective cases is con- 
ceived as extending in opposite directions ad znfinitum.} 

f‘ When they are travelling through the void and 
meet with no resistance, the atoms must move with 
equal speed. Neither will heavy atoms travel more 
quickly than small and light ones, so long as nothing 
meets them, nor will small atoms travel more quickly 
than large ones, provided they always find a passage 
suitable to their size, and provided also that they 


¢ This verb (@yev) is technical in Euclid. 
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Ekelvols avTiKoTTyn* ov8 7» avw ov’ 1H eis TO 
mAdytov dua TV Kpovoewy Popa, out 7 KATO dua 
Ta@v diwy Bapay. ef o7ogov yap av KaTicxy 
EKATEpOV, €mt TogovTov dpa vompare 7v Popav 
OXHCEL, ews avrexodn 7 efwlev y] €k TOU LOolou 
Bapous ™pos THY TOU ‘aibavros. dvvapw. 
“°AMa pny kal KaTa Tas ouyKpicets Oarruwy evépa 
erépas <pop nOjcerau’ TOV aTOMwY tooTax av 
ovo@v, TH ep eva TOTOV pepecdac Tas €v Tots 
aBpoicwacw aTOpous KaTa Tov eAdxioTov ouvext 
xXpovov, Et <at>” pn ep eva Kara Tous oyw 
Jewpntovs Xpovovs ° aAAa TUKVOV dvTiKOmTOvOLW, 
ews av v7r0 THY alc@naw To avvexes TAS popas 
yonra. TO yap mpoadotalopevov TEpt TOU | dopa~ 
TOU, ws dpa Kal ot da Adyou Gewpnrot Xpovor 70 
cuvexes THs hopds e€ovaw, odK adnbés eoTw emt 
T@v TowovTwy eel TO ye Oewpovpevov av 7 KAT 
émBorAnv AapBavopevov TH Siavota adAnbeés €ort. 
“Mera 6€ radra def cuvvopav avadépovra emi Tas 
alc@jnoes Kal Ta 7a8y—ovTw yap 7 BeBaoraTn 
miaTis €oTat,—oTt 14 wvy7) Gua €ote AeTTOmeEpes 
map odAov To abporopa TApECTIAppLEevov, mpoo- 
eppepeararov de Ted pare Gepuotd Twa Kpaow 
EXOVTL Kat 7 pev TOUTE) TpoceLpeEpeEs, 7H O€ 
ToUTW* €aTl O€ TO <TpiTov>* épos 7roAAnY TapadA- 
Aaynv eiAndos TH AeTTOpEpeia Kat abt@v TovTwv, 
1 <pop> supplevi. 2 Suppl. V.d.M. 8 Suppl. Diels. 


@ When the atoms in a composite body are, during a 
continuous sensible time, however short, all moving in one 
single direction, then the composite body will be travelling 
from place to place and have a relative velocity. 

e Cf. Aversa: 161 -liG,. lPiezads 
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meet with no obstruction. Nor will their upward or 
their lateral motion, which is due to collisions, nor 
again their downward motion, due to weight, affect 
their velocity. As long as either motion obtains, it 
must continue, quick as the speed of thought, 
provided there is no obstruction, whether due to 
external collision or to the atoms’ own weight counter- 
acting the force of the blow. 

i Moreover, when we come to deal with composite 
bodies, one of them will travel faster than another, 
although their atoms have equal speed. This is 
because the atoms in the aggregates are travelling 
in one direction? during the shortest continuous 
time, albeit they move in different directions in times 
so short as to be appreciable only by the reason, but 
frequently collide until the continuity of their motion 
is appreciated_by sense. [or the assumption that 
beyond the range of direct observation even the 
minute times conceivable by reason will present 
continuity of motion is not true in the case before 
us. Our canon is that direct observation by sense 
and direct apprehension by the mind are alone in- 
variably true. 

f' Next, keeping in view our perceptions and feelings 
(for so shall we have the surest grounds for belief), 
we must recognize generally that the soul is a cor- 
poreal thing, composed of fine particles, dispersed all 
over the frame,? most nearly resembling wind with 
an admixture of heat, in some respects like wind, 
in others like heat. But, again, there is the third 
part which exceeds the other two in the fineness of 





¢ Cf. Lucr. iii. 231-257, 425-430 ; Epic. Fr. (Us.) 315, 314. 
These authorities assume ‘four component elements, while in 
this epistle one of these (dep@dés 71) is omitted. 
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ouuTrabes S€ ToUTW' p.adMov Kat T® Aowra abpot- 
opare TobTo d€ may au Suvapers Tijs poxiis dnAodot 
Kat Ta. man Kal at edKwnotiaL Kal at _ Siavoncers 
Kal Ov OTEPOPevoL OvjoKopey. Kal pLnV ore EXEL 
1 wuxn THs aicincews THY mActoTnv airiay det 
KaTexew’ od pny elAnder av TavTny, Eb a v0 TOD 
Aoirod abpoispatos eoTeyalero TOS . 70 dé Aouov 
abporopa. TapacKevacav exe) THY alTiav TavTaY 
peretAnge Kal adto ToLovToU CUpTTGpL.aTOS Tap 
exelvns, ov pEVTOL TAVTWV av exe KEKTHT OL 510 
amadAayetons Tijs pux iis ovK EXEL Thy atabnouw. 
od yap | avTo ev éauT@ TaUTHV EKEKTYTO THY Ovvapuy, 
aAN’ eéerTepov apa ovyyeyernpevov® avre Trap ~ 
eoxevalev, 6 dia THs auvTedAecbeians epi adro 
duvapews KATA THY KIWnoW ovpTTwWEA atoOynTLKOV 
ev0us amoteAoty €avt@ amedidov Kata TV opov- 
pyow Kal ovumdaberav Kat exeivw, Kabamep eimov. 

“Avo 8 Kat évuTrapyovaa 7 ux7 oddémote adXov 
Twos }€pous amnAAayevou avatabnret> aA’ a av 
Kat TAUTIS EvvamoAnras TOD oreyalovros We A 
EU * Odov ElTE Kal }4€pous Twos, edv Tep Svapevn, 
efeu® TY alcOyow. TO oe Aourov dbpovopa Oua- 
pévov Kat OAov Kal KaTa pEepos ovK EXEL THY al- 


1 « Haud scio an rov’rw sit pro 6a 70070’ Schneider. 
2 érépw a. cvyyeyernuévwy codd.: corr. Us. 
3 gfe. Us. : 6&0 codd. 


— 


* The so-called ‘‘ nameless ’’ substance (nominis expers 
Lucr. iii. 242, dxarovduacror in Epicurus). 

> The body, by keeping soul-atoms together without much 
dispersion, allows them to vibrate with the motions that 
generate sentience and sensation. 

¢ Since the participle sreydtor is also found in the plural 
(creydfovra), it seems best to assume with Bignone that the 
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its particles and thereby keeps in closer touch with 
the rest of the frame.* And this is shown by the 
mental faculties and feelings, by the ease with which 
the mind moves, and by thoughts, and by all those 
things the loss ot which causes death. ‘ Further, we 
must keep in mind that soul has the greatest 
share in causing sensation. Still, it would not 
haye_ had sensation, had it not been somehow 
confined within the rest of the frame. But the 
rest of the frame, though it provides this indis- 
pensable condition® for the soul, itself also has 
a share, derived from the soul, of the said quality ; 
and yet yet does not possess all the qualities of soul. 
Hence on the departure of the soul it loses sentience. 
For it had not this power in itself; but something 
else, congenital with the body, supplied it to body : 
which other thing, through the potentiality actualized 
in it by means of motion, at once acquired for itself 
a quality of sentience, and, in virtue of the neigh- 
bourhood and interconnexion between them, im- 
parted it (as I said) to the body also. 

‘“ Hence, so long as the soul is in the body, it never 
loses sentience through the removal of some other 
part. The containing sheath® may be dislocated in 
whole or in part, and portions of the soul may thereby 
be lost; yet in spite of this the soul, if it manage 
to survive, will have sentience. But the rest of the 
frame, whether the whole of it survives or only a 
part, no longer has sensation, when once those atoms 


whole frame is regarded as the sum of parts, each of which 
serves as the envelope, sheath, or container of some part of 
the soul. Thus the loss of a limb is not fatal to life, because 
the rest of the frame has served in its capacity of envelope 
to preserve a sufficient number of soul-atoms in working 
order. 
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oOnow éxeivov amndAaypevov, Gaov mote €oTL TO 
ouvTetvov TOV aTouwv TAnOos eis THY THs PuxTs 
gvow. Kat pnv Kat Avopévou Tod Grou abpoioparos 

yuy7n diacmEetperar Kal ovKéTL exeL Tas avTas 
duvders ovde KivEelTal, Wwomep ovd atobno.y 

/ 

KEKTYTAL. 

“Od yap olov TE voetv avTo aicGavojevov pn ev 
TOUTW TO ovoTnpLare Kal Tats KWTETL Tavras 
XPOLEvor, orav Ta oreyalovra Kal TrEpLeXovTa Tay) 
TOLAUTE 7, év ois viv ovoa exel Tavras Tas KWHOELS. 
[Aeyer ev addous Kat €€ atouwv atrynv ovyKetobat 
NevoTtdtwyv Kat oTpoyyvAwrdtwv, moAA@ tiwe dia- 
depovod@v tav Tod mUpds* Kal TO pev TL adAoyov 
avT7ns, 6 TH Aoi7@ mapectapGar cupati- To de 
Aoyitkov ev TH Bdpaki, ws SHAov Ex TE TOV PoBwv 
Kal THS xapas. vmvov Te yiveobar TaV THs Buys 
pep@v Tov Tap OAnv THY ovyKpLow mTapeoTap- 
peevany eyKaTexopevwv 7 Stapopovjevwr, eiTa ovp- 
TiMTOVTWY Tots e7TEpeLojois.' TO TE GTTEpa ap 
OAwy TV cwpatwv dépecbar. | 

‘°AAAa pny Kai Tdb€ ye Set mpoocKkatavoeiv, 6 TL 
TO dowpatov Aéyowev Kata THY wAELoTHY OptdAcav 
Tob OvduaTtos émi Tod Kal’ éauto vonfévTos av: 
Kal” éavTo b€ odK EOTL VOHOaL TO AowWpaToV TAN 
ToU Kevold. TO d€ KEl'OV OUTE TrOLHOaL OUTE TaletY 
divatat, adda Kivnow pdvov ot éavTod Tots 
owpact TapéxeTar. wore ot A€yovTes ATW MLATOV 


1 érepetspots Us.: mopyuots codd. 


@ Cf. Luer. ii. 944-962. 
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have departed, which, however few in number, are 
required to constitute the nature of soul. Moreover, 
when the whole frame is broken up, the soul is 
scattered and has no longer the same powers as 
before, nor the same motions; hence it does not 
possess sentience either. 

“ For we cannot think of it® as sentient, except it 
be in this composite whole and moving with these 
movements ; nor can we so think of it when the 
sheaths which enclose and surround it are not the 
same as those in which the soul is now located and 
in which it performs these movements. [He says 
elsewhere that the soul is composed of the smoothest 
and roundest of atoms, far superior in both respects 
to those of fire; that part of it is trrational, this 
being scattered over the rest of the frame, while the 
rational part resides in the chest, as is manifest from 
our fears and our joy ; that sleep occurs when the parts 
of the soul which have been scattered all over the com- 
posite organism are held fast in it or dispersed, and 
afternards collide with one another by their impacts. 
The semen is derived ee the whole of the fody. 

‘LThere is the further point to be considered, what 
the. incorporeal can be, if, I mean, according to 
current usage the term is applied to what can be 
conceived as self-existent.© But it is impossible to 
conceive anything that is incorporeal as self-existent 
except empty space. And empty space cannot itself 
either act or be acted upon, but simply allows body 
to move through it. Hence those who call soul in- 

* It=the soul, the logical subject, the neuter replacing 
the more appropriate feminine pronoun. 

¢ Or, if ére rd dowparovy Néyouey be read, ‘* that accord- 


ing to current usage we apply the term incorporeal to that 
which can be conceived as self-existent.”’ 
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> \ > \ \ v 
civae THY poxny paratlovow. oddev yap av 
eduvaro TOLely OUTE mAoXeEW, el Hv TOLAUTY* viv 6 
evapyas dpuporepa tadta dtadkapBaverar mrepi THY 

UXT TO. OULTTWPATO.. 

€¢é T PS r , \ \ ~ 

atra ovv mavra Ta dtadoyiopata Ta TEpt buys 
dvayuv TUS em Ta man Kal Tas aicbnoets, pn - 
jovedwnv Tov év apxh pnbevrwy, é ixaves Karoperac 
Tots TUroUs EuTrepretAnppeva Els TO KATA pLEpOS 
GMO TOUTWY eSaxpBodolau BeBaiws. 

“° Ada pny Kal TO oxnwara Kal Ta XpwWpaTa Kal 
7a peyebn kal Ta Bapyn Kat oca adda KaTnyopetrar 
owLaTos woavel oup. eBnKoTa 7 méow 7 tots 
Opatots Kal Kata THY atobnow adbrny yvword,' 

tf)? e > ¢ 4 b) / , ? A 
ov” ws Kal’ éaurds eiot dvoes So€acréov—ovd yap 
duvaTov émivojaar ToUro—ovUTE CAwS ws ovK €iaiv, 

3 
ov? ws eTep aTTa TpoouTadpyovTa TOUTW dowpaTa, 
#1)? ¢ / 4 3 > G \ 4 ~ 
ov8’ ws popia tovTov, add’ ws To dAov oda 
/ ~ 
KalddAov €k TovUTwY TavTwY THY éavTodD dow 
€xov alidtov, ody olov b€é eivar cupmedpopyuevov— 
momep oTav €€ alta@v THVv OyKwy petlov abporapa 
OVOTH WTO. THY TPWTwWY 7 THV TOU OAov peyeFav 

~ / ? / > A e / b 
Tovoé Twos éAatTovwy,—adrra povoyv, ws r€yw, EK 
ToUTWY aTavTwY THY EavTodD daw ExXoV aidLov. 
Kal émiBoAds pev €yovra idias mavTa TavTa é€oTt 
Kat dtadnpbers, cvptapaKkoAovGobvTos b€ Tob aGpoov 
Kal ovdaun amoaxeCouevon, aAAa Kata tHhv abpoav 

, 
Evvovay Too cwMparos KaTnyopiav eitAnporos. 
“Kal pny kal tots cwpact ovupmimrer moAdaKis 


1 svworots codd.: corr. Us. 
@ Cy. Laucr. a. 419 f. ; ; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 221-223. 


®’ Cf. Luer. 1. 478-482. 
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corporeal speak foolishly. Vor if it were so, it could 
neither act nor be acted upon. But, as it is, both 
these properties, you see, plainly belong to soul, | 

(If, then, we bring all these arguments concerning 
soul to the criterion of our feelings and perceptions, 
and if we keep in mind the proposition stated at the 
outset, we shall see that the subject has been ade- 
quately comprehended in outline : which will enable 
us to determine the details with accuracy and con- 
fidence. | 

\‘* Moreover, shapes and colours, magnitudes and 
weights, and in short all those qualities which are 
predicated of body, in so far as they are perpetual 
properties either of all bodies or of visible bodies, are 
knowable by sensation of these very properties : 
these, I say, must not be supposed to exist inde- 
pendently by themselves @ (for that is inconceivable), 
nor yet to be non-existent, nor to be some other and 
incorporeal entities cleaving to body,” nor again to be 
parts of body. We must consider the whole body ina 
general way to derive its permanent nature from all of 
them, though it is not, as it were, formed by grouping 
them together in the same way as when from the 
particles themselves a larger aggregate is made up, 
whether these particles be primary or any magnitudes 
whatsoever less than the particular whole. All these 
qualities, I repeat, merely give the body its own 
permanent nature. They all have their own char- 
acteristic modes of being perceived and distinguished, 
but always along with the whole body in which they 
inhere and never in separation from it ; and it is in 
virtue of this complete conception of the body as a 
whole that it is so designated. 

“Again, qualities often attach to bodies without 
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\ >) ely) a vy > 9 ~ > 4 1 
KQl OVK aLdLov TapaKkodAovieiy or’ ev Tos doparots 
> f 
Kal oUTE aowpata. wote 1) Kata THY mAElaTHY 
popav TovTw 7H dvopate ypwpevor havepa mo.od- 
~ 4 
fev Ta OVETTWLATA OUTE THY TOD CAov daw Exe, 
4 a 
0 avAdaBovtes Kata TO GOpdov cdma mpocayo- 
iy aA 4 
pevomev, OTE THY TAY aldtov TapaKoAovbovvTwY, 
~ ~ aA 3 3 
av avev o@pa ov duvarov voeicbar. Kar eém- 
‘ P) 4 aA “a > / 
Boras 8 av twas mwapaxodovbobvros tot abpdou 
U 
ExaoTa mpooayopevlein, GAN’ ote SymoTe Exacta 
/ ~ “A 
ovpPaivovta Oewpeirar, ovK aidtoy TOV cup- 
/ 
TTWUATWY TapaKoAovbotvTwY. Kal ovK e&eAaTéoV 
~ \ 
EK TOU OVTOS TAUTHY THY evapyetav, OTL OVK EXEL THV 
~ t/ e ~ 
tov oAov dvow @ aupBaiver 6 57 Kal oHpwa mpoo- 
~ fe 
ayopevomer, ovdE THY TOV ald.ov TapaKoAovbovvTwY, 
~ 3 ~ 
ovd’ atv Kal’ atta voproréov—ovdé yap tovTO 
~ > 
duavonTov ovr’ emi tov’Twv ovT emt Ta aldLov 
/ > > 4 \ / 
oupPeBnkoTwv,—adrAN omep Kal datverat, oup- 
MTWUATA TAVTA <KaTA> TA GWpLATA voLmLoTEoY, 
Kal ovK aidiov tapaKoAovfobvta o¥d ad dvacews 
> scat’ \ / ” > > a 4 Spann 
Kal eavTa taypa éxovta, aAX dv tpdmov adti 
> \ a A 
n atabnots TH tOvoTHTaA TroLEt, OewpeiTar. 
“Kat pnv kat téde ye del mpocxatavojnoar 
“~ 4 
afodpas: tov yap 81) xpovov od lyrynréov womep 
\ ~ > 
Kal Ta Aowrd, doa ev droKeysevw Cytodmev av- 
\ ~ “a 
ayovtes emt Tas BAeTrouévas ap yutvy adtots mpo- 
Ee 1AA° > \ \ >) 7. > “ A Av 
Anjbers, adr’ abto TO evdpynua, Kal’ 6 Tov moddv 
7 OAtyov xpovov avadwvrotuev, avyyeviK@s TodTO 
, 
mepipepovtes, avadroytatéov. Kal ovTe dtadeKTous 
* <kai dvacoOnros dogsacréoy elvac> suppl. Bignone. 


* Cf. Lucr. i. 455 f., where slavery, poverty, riches, war 
and peace are the examples chosen, as elsewhere are rest and 
motion. 

’ Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 219 f., 224 f., 240-944. 
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being permanent concomitants. They are not to be 
classed among invisible entities nor are they incor- 
poreal. lef /Hence, using the term ‘ accidents | ¢ im the 
commonest sense, we say plainly that ‘ accidents ’ 
have not the nature of the whole thing to which they 
belong, a and to which, conceiving it as a whole, we 
give the name of body, nor that of the permanent 
properties without which body cannot be thought of. 
And in virtue of certain peculiar modes of appre- 
hension into which the complete body always enters, 
each of them can be called an accident. But only 
as often as they are seen actually to belong to it, 
since such accidents are not perpetual concomitants. 
There is no need to banish from reality this clear 
evidence that the accident has not the nature of 
that whole—by us called body—to which it belongs, 
nor of the permanent properties which accompany 
the whole. Nor, on the other hand, must we suppose 
the accident to have independent existence (for this 
is just as inconceivable in the case of accidents as in 
that of the permanent properties); but, as is mani- 
fest, they should all be regarded as accidents, not as 
permanent concomitants, of bodies, nor yet as having 
the rank of independent existence. Rather they are 
seen to be exactly as and what sensation itself makes 
them individually claim to be, 

“ There is another thing which we must consider 
carefully. We must not investigate time as we do 
the other accidents which we investigate in a sub- 
ject, namely, by referring them to the preconcep- 
tions env isaged in our minds ; but we must take into 
account the. plain fact itself, in virtue of which we 
speak of time as long or short, linking to it in intimate 
connexion this attribute of duration.2 We need not 
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WS BeArious petadnmréov, aAX’ avrats Tats on 
apxovoas KaT avrod XpnoTEor, oure dAAo TU KaT 
avtov KaTyyopnTéov, ws THY avrny ovaiay EXOVTOS 
TO Ouapare TOUT@—KAaL ‘yap TovTO Tovovat TwWES,— 
ada pOvov 25) oupmAreKopev TO iOLov TOUTO Kal 
TapapeTpoouev, padvota emtAoyrotéov. Kal yap 
~ f A > ~ 
TobTO OUK amodetfews mpoadetrac arr emuAoyropod, 
OTL Tals Tepats Kal Tats vubl oupTA€Kopev Kal 
Tots TOUTWY [Lepeaw, woatrus dé Kal Tots mabece 
\ 
Kal Tais amabeiat, Kal KWoEoL Kal oTdoEeoU, 
VA ~ ~ 
(OLoOVv TL OUUTTTWLA Tepl TatTa madAWw avTo TOTO 
9 ~ > “ / 3 4 \ \ 
évvootvtes, Kal’ 6 ypovov ovoualopev. [dyat de 
TobTo Kat ev TH devtepa Ilept dvcews Kal ev TH 
4 >) ~ 
Meyadn émetop 7. | 
OR a TE TOUS TPOELPN[LEVOLS TOUS KOopous del Kal 
macav avyKptow TETTEpAoLeV nV TO Opoedes Tots 
li 
fewpovpevois muKVas EXovaav vopilew yeyovevat 
~ / ~ 
a70 TOO dmeipov, TavTwY TOUTWY EK avaTpOPaY 
\ 
(Siwy amoKeKpiyiévwy Kal perlovwy Kal eAaTTovwr- 
kat maAw dcadvecbar wavta, Ta pev OaGtTov, Ta 
d€ Bpadvrepov, Kat Ta pev UiTO THY TOL@VdE, TA 
d€ UTO0 THY ToLMVvde TodTO maaxovTa. [dAAOV obv 
¢e \ f \ / 
ws Kat dbaprovs dnat tovs Kdopous, petaBad- 
Aovtwy Tv pwepw@v. Kat ev adAdots THY yHv TH aepe 
emoyetobat. | 
com \ \ \ 4 4 b) thee 
Ere 6€ Kal Tovs Kdapous ovTe e€ avayKns 
x ¢ \ Yj > \ 
Set vopilew eva oxnpatiopov exovras * * [adda 
\ 4 3 \ bd ~ 4 \ 4 
Kat diaddpovs atdrovs ev 7TH tP’ Ilepi pvcews 
avros now: ovs pev yap oatpoeidets, Kal 
AEE EATS... - 
qoevdets aAAous, Kat adAovocxnpovas €éTEpous’ Ov 
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adopt any fresh terms as preferable, but should 
employ the usual expressions about it. Nor need 
we predicate anything else of time, as if this some- 
thing else contained the same essence as is contained 
in the proper meaning of the word ‘time’ (for this 
also is done by some). We must chiefly reflect upon 
that to which we attach this peculiar character of 
time, and by which we measure it. No further proof 
is required : we have only to reflect that we attach the 
attribute of time to days and nights and their parts, 
and likewise to feelings of pleasure and pain and to 
neutral states, to states of movement and states of 
rest, conceiving a peculiar accident of these to be 
this very characteristic which we express by the 
word ‘time.’ [He says this both in the second book 
“On Nature’ and in the Larger Epitome.]) 

\* After the foregoing we have next to consider that 
the worlds and every finite aggregate which bears a 
strong resemblance to things we commonly see have 
arisen out of the infinite. For all these, whether 
small or great, have been separated off from special 
conglomerations of atoms ; and all things are again 
dissolved,® some faster, some slower, some through 
the action of one set of causes, others through the 
action of another. [J¢zs clear, then, that he also makes 
the worlds perishable, as their parts are subject to change. 
Elsewhere he says the earth is supported on the air.) | 

‘And further, we must not suppose that the worlds 
have necessarily one and the same shape. [On the 
contrary, in the twelfth book ““On Nature” he himself 
says that the shapes of the worlds differ, some being 
spherical, some oval, others again of shapes different 


¢ Cf. Lucr. ii. 1048-1089. 
Pecy. Luer. 11. [Pam IFt5 - Stop. Eel. i. 20, 172 W. 
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~ ~ \ ~ > 
pevTo. Tav oxhpa evyew. ovd€ CHa elvar amo- 
4 > \ a > 4 b) \ \ nN > yA 
Kpilévra amo TOU amreipov.| ovde yap av amrodei€eev 
ef € 7 Fy \ ~ , \ ’ 1 
ovdels, ws <ev>> pwev TH TOLOVTW KAaL ODK aV 
> 4 A ~ 4 2) ec a 4 
éuTrepteAndOn ra totatra oméppara, €€ wy Coa 
\ \ 
Te Kal muTa Kal Ta AOLTA TaVTA <Ta>” Dewpovpeva 
cuvioTaTtat, ev d€ TH ToLoUTW OVK av eduVTOy. 
jwoavTws dS€ Kal evTpapjvar. Tov avrov de 
TpOTOV KGL éml yHS vopuoTeEoV. | 
“’Adda poy baoAnmTéov Kat THY Pdow zroAXa 
Kal TAVTOLA UTO avTw@Y TOV TpaypnaTwy dLdayOAvat 
Te Kal avaykacbnvar: tov d€ Aoyiapov Ta v7 
14 ~ A 
TavTns mapeyyuynfévTa voTepov emaxpiPodv Kal 
\ \ ~ A \ 
mpocekeupioxew ev prev tiat Oatrov, ev de TLOL 
\ \ \ 4 
Bpadv’repov Kat ev fev TLOL TrEpLodoLs Kat YpovoLs 
, , > s 3»? \ \ \ 
<petCous AapPavew émdoces>,® ev d€ TiGt Kal 
éAarTouvs. 
eo@ \ \ 3 4 3 > ~ \ , , Q 
Odev kai Ta ovopara e€ apyns un Oéceryeveobar, 
> > ’ A \ / ~ > v4 > eo 
dAr’ atras tas pvoes THV avOpwmmwv Kal’ Exaora 
” ” bf ie. \ 397 4 
evn tdva tacxovaas 7a0n Kai idia AapBavovoas 
f > 
pavraopata loiws Tov aépa éxméusrew oTeAAdpevov 
~ ~ ~ / 
bp exaoTwv Tov malay Kat TOV havTacpatwr, 
\ ~ 3 ~ 
ws av TOTE KaL H Tapa TOUS TdToUs TAY EOV@V 


76 Suadopa 7) ** vatrepov dé Kowds Kal’ exaora eOvy 


Ta lova TeOHVaL pos TO Tas SynAWGELS HTTOV apdt- 
Bodovs yeveatar aAnAous Kal OWwTopwTEpws 6n- 
Aovupévas: twa d€ Kal od ovvopwpeva Tpaypara 
elapépovtas Tovs ovverdoras mapeyyunoat Twas 


1 Suppl. Gassendi. 2 Suppl. Schneider. 
3 Suppl. Us., expulso glossemate adrorouny ard Tod arelpov. 
4 ein codd.: corr. Us. 
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from these. They do not, however, admit of every shape. 
Nor are they living beings which have been separated 
from the infinite.| For nobody can prove that in one 
sort of world there might not be contained, whereas 
in another sort of world there could not possibly be, 
the seeds out of which animals and plants arise and 
all the rest of the things we see. [And the same holds 
good for their nurture in a world after they have arisen. 
‘And so too we must think it happens upon the earth also.| 

[} Again, we must suppose that nature? too has 
been taught and forced to learn many various lessons 
by the facts themselves, that reason subsequently 
develops what it has thus received and makes fresh 
discoveries, among some tribes more quickly, among 
others more slowly, the progress thus made being at 
certain times and seasons greater, at others less. 

‘Hence even the names of things were not origin- 
ally due to convention,? but in the several tribes under 
the impulse of special feelings and special presenta- 
tions of sense primitive man uttered special _cries.¢! 
The air thus emitted was moulded by their individual 

eelings or sense-presentations,and differently accord- 

ing to the difference of the regions which the tribes 
inhabited. Subsequently whole tribes adopted their 
own special names, in order that their communica- 
tions might be less ambiguous to each other and more 
briefly expressed. And as for things not visible, so 
far as those who were conscious of them tried to 
introduce any such notion, they put in circulation 
certain names for them, either sounds which they 

¢ That is, nature working in primitive man, almost the 
same thing as instinct. 

ae ewiomersy. 1041 f. Heraclitus, Democritus, and 


Aristotle derived language from convention. 
«Cf. buersv. 1028, 1029, 1056-1058. 
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dloyyous avayxacbérvTas avadwriaa, Tovs d€ TH 
oytou@ eAouéevovs' Kata THY tAeloTny aitiav 
, " 
OUTWS Epunvedaa. 

‘Kat pv ev tot $ dopav Kal Tpomnyv 

BA s perecpors dop port) 

Kal ékAeuby Kal avatoAny Kal dvow Kal Ta av- 
aTo.ya TovToLs uATE AetToupyodvTdés Twos vopiler 
det yeveofar Kai duatatrovtos 7 Sd1ard€ovros 
Kal Gua THY Tdacav paKkaploTnTa ExovTos PET 
addBapcias (ov yap cvudwrodow mpaypatetar Kal 
ppovr ides Kal opyal Kal Xapires pakapiorn7t, aad’ 
ev dobeveia Kal PoP Kai mpoodercer THv mAnaiov 
TavTa ylyverar), unre ad mupos dvdppara our 
ECTpapevov THY pPakaploTnTAa KEKTHUEVA KATA 
BovAnow tas Kuwrces tavTas apBavew- adda 
mav TO céuvwya THpEelv, KaTa TavTa ovopaTa 
Pepoprevov émt Tas TovavTas evvoias, iva" be 
drrevavTiat e€ avrav <yevavTa> 7@ epvapare 
dd€au- et be pn, TOV peyLorov Tapayov ev Tats 
yvyais ary 7” UrevavTlorns TapagKevacel. obev 
57) kara Tas ef a apxijs evarroAripees T@V OvoTpOPav 
TOUTW év TH Tob Kogpov yeveoes Set do€alew 
Kal THY avayKnY TavTHVY Kal mEepiodov auvTedciabat. 

“ Kat wn Kal To THY viTEp TOV Kuptwrarow airiav 
efaxppacar dvovoroyias epyov elvat det vopilew, 
Kal TO pardpov evravla TETTWKEVAL Kat ev TD 
TIVES pucers at Jewpovpevar Kata. TO _peTéwpa 
TavTl, Kal 6oa ourTeEiver pos THY Els TOUTO aKpl- 
Bevav. 


1 €rouévouvs Schneider. 
2 é¢av codd.: Corr. Us: 


¢ See Bignone, p. 107 note 3. 
® 7.e. to secure the end of happiness. 
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were instinctively compelled to utter or which they 
selected by reason on analogy according to the most 
ee cause ; pease can be for expressing oneself in 


a arene 


ana the like, take ae without the ministration or 
command, either now or in the future, of any being 
who at the same time enjoys perfect bliss along with 
immortality. For troubles and anxieties and feelings 
of anger and partiality do not accord with bliss, but 
always imply weakness and fear and dependence 
upon one’s neighbours. Nor, again, must we hold 
that things which are no more than globular masses 
of fire, being at the same time endowed with bliss, 
assume these motions at will. Nay, in every term 
we use we must hold fast to all the majesty which 
attaches to such notions as bliss and immortality, 
lest the terms should generate opinions inconsistent 
with this majesty. Otherwise such inconsistency will 
of itself suffice to produce the worst disturbance in 
our minds. Hence, where we find phenomena in- 
variably recurring, the invariableness of the recur- 
rence must be ascribed to the original interception 
and conglomeration of atoms whereby the world was 
formed. 

(‘‘ Further, we must hold that to arrive at accurate 
knowledge of the cause of things of most moment is 
‘the business of natural science, and that happiness 
depends on this (viz. on the knowledge of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena), and upon knowing 
what the heavenly bodies really are, and any kindred 
facts. contributing to exact knowledge in this 
respect. 
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ct mM 


Ert te ot to trAcovaxds ev tots TotovTots 
eval Kal TO eEvdexopevov Kat aAAws ws Exe, 
aAN amAds pn elvar ev adfaprw Kal pakapia 
dvoe Tav Oud prow vrroBa\ovruw 7 Tapaxov- 
pnbev Kat todto KatadaBelv’ tH dvavoia €oTw 
ee eivau. 

79 “To & & TH lotopia memTwKds, THS SUcEwS 
Kal avaroAns Kal tpomns Kat eéexdAciews Kal 
60a avyyevh TovUTOLs punbev ETL TpOS TO paKapLov 
Tas yvwoets ovvteivew, GAA’ opoiws tovs ddBovs 
exe Tovs Tavra KaTelddTas, Tives 6 al Pvoets 
ayvoobvTas Kal TIVES al KUpLwTaTaL GaiTial, Kal EL 
17) TMpoondevcav TatTa* Taxa de Kai mAEiouvs, oTav 
To GauBos ek THs TOvTwWY TpocKaTaVvoTnaEWSs [L7) 
dvvyTar tThv AvVow AapPavew Kat THY wept Tov 

f 3 / 
KUPLWTATWY OlKOVO}LiaY. 
‘Avo 67) Kav’ arAElous aitias etpiokwuev TpoTaV 
Kal dvoewv Kal avaToAdv Kai ekXeifewv Kal TOV 
TOLOUTOTPOTIWY, WOTEP Kal é€v Tots KATA [Epos 

80 yewopevors nv, ov bet vopivew Tv bep TOUT 
Xpetav axpiBevav my amednpevar, 607 ™pos. TO 
aTapayov Kal poaKdprov POV ouvretver. OTE 
mapafewpobyras Tocaxa@s Tap jp TO Opovov 
yivera, aizttohoynr€ov Umép TE TOV [eT EWpPuV Kal 
TAVTOS Tob adyAov, Katagpovobvtas TOV ove TO 
poovaya@s €xov 7 ywopevov yreopilovro OUTE TO 
mAcovaxas ovpPatvor, Ty eK Tov amooT NAT wy 
pavracvay TapLoovTwy ,” ETL TE ayvoouvTay Kal eV 
Tolols ovK é€oTW aTapaKTioal <Kal €v Totots 


e 


1 xai codd.: corr. Us. 


2 wapadidévrwy codd.: corr. Us. 
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‘ Further, we must recognize on such points as this 
no emai cous; or contingency, but must hold 
that that nothing suggestive of conflict or disquiet is 
compatible with an immortal and blessed nature. 
And the mind can grasp the absolute truth of this. 

“ But when we come to subjects for special inquiry, 
there is nothing in the knowledge of risings and 
settings and solstices and eclipses and all kindred 
subjects that contributes to our happiness ; but those 
who are well-informed about such matters and yet are 
ignorant what the heavenly bodies really are, and 
what are the most important causes of phenomena, 
feel quite as much fear as those who have no such 
special information—nay, perhaps even greater fear, 
when the curiosity excited by this additional know- 
ledge cannot find a solution or understand the sub- 
ordination of these phenomena to the highest causes. 

“Hence, if we discover more than one cause 
that may account for solstices, settings and risings, 
eclipses and the like, as we did also in particular 
matters of detail, we must not suppose that our 
treatment of these matters fails of accuracy, so far as 
it is needful to ensure our tranquillity and happiness.t 

[ When, therefore, we investigate the causes of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, as of all that is un- 
known, we must take into account the variety of ways 
in which analogous occurrences happen within our 
experience ; while as for those who do not recognize 
the difference between what is or comes about from 
a single cause and that which may be the effect 
of any one of several causes, overlooking the 
fact that the objects are only seen at a distance, 
and are moreover ignorant of the conditions that 
render, or do not render, peace of mind impossible 
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e 4 3 “~ 1 “ > 9 7 A ‘OL 
Opoiws atapakTynaa.>* av otv oiwpela Kal wou 
\ \ 
mws évdexduevov atTo yivecbar, av’To TO OTL 
~ 4 nN , 
mAeovax@s ylveTar yvwpilov7es, wWamep Kav OTL 
U 4 
WOl MWS yiveTaL ElOWUEV, ATAPAKTHGOLEV. 
€€°3 \ \ 7 ° e >? a A 
Emit 6€ tovrtots oAws azacw exetvo det KaTa- 
“ 4 ~ > 4 
voelv, OTL TaPAxXosS O KUpLwTaTos Tats avOpwrrivats 
uuyais yiverar ev TH Tatra Te waxdpia do€dalew 
a , , 
<eivat>® Kal adfapra, Kal UmevayTias Exe TOUTW 
\ U ~ 
BovAngets Gua Kal mpaéeis Kal aitias, Kal ev T@ 
\ > ~ 4 
aiwvidy TL SEewov Gael mpocdoKay 7 vmomrTeveL 
yf \ \ 3 
KaTa Tous vous El TE Kal avTHVY THY avatcOyaiay 
aA 4 4 e 
Thy ev TH TEOvavar PoPovpévovs WomrEep OvCaY KAT 
> 4 \ 3 “~ A 4 “a 4 b) > 
abtovs, Kal ev T@ pr Sd€ats tadra macyew adA 
4 if Ye A e 
adoyw yé Twte tapacracet, ofev pry opilovras To 
A f av A > 
Sewvov THv tony 7 Kal eEmiTEeTaLEVnY TapaynY 
4 ~ 9 4 4 3 ~ e \ 
AapPaverv 7TH eikaiws do€alovT® ratra: 7H de 
3 4 \ 4 {7 > 4 \ 
atapagéia To TovTwy TavTwv arroAcAvofat Kal 
~ 4 BA ~ tA A 
GUvEXT pHNv exew TOV oAwY Kal KUpLwTaTwr. 
a 4 A ~ 
“"Odev rots 7abeou mpoceKTEeov Tols TApOUGL, KATA. 
\ A “A A ~ 
ev TO KOWOV Tals KoLWats, KaTa dé TO LoLov Tats 
\ 4 ~ 4 > ~ 
idiaus, Kal aon TH Tapovon Kal’ Eexacrov TaV 
4 3 4 \ \ 4 
KpiTnpiwy évapyeia. av yap TovTots mpocéywper, 
\ e J \ e / > > 
To O0ev 6 Tdpayos Kat 6 PdBos eyivero &eEattio- 
~ \ 3 4 
Aoyyjoouev opb@s Kai amroAvoopnev, tréep Te peTEwW- 
> ~ \ “~ ~ ~ 
pwv aitwodoyotvTes Kal tav Aoim@v TeV ael 
4 U ~ \ 
TapeumimTovTwy, oaa PoPet Tovs AowTovs €axaTws. 
c¢ ~ 4 Caen g 4 4 4 
Taira ao, d& “Hpddoze, €o7t kedadawwdéarara 
1 huc transtulit V.d.M. 2 Suppl. Us, 


3 ef kai €d6¢atoy codd.: corr. Us. 
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all such persons we must treat with contempt. 
If then we think that an event could happen in one 
or other particular way out of several, we shall 
be as tranquil when we recognize that it actually 
comes about in more ways than one as if we knew 
that it happens in this particular way. 

~ There is yet one more point to seize, namely, 
that the greatest anxiety of the human mind arises 
through the belief that the heavenly bodies are 
blessed_and indestructible, and that at the same 
time they have volitions and actions and causality 
inconsistent with this belief; and through expecting 
or apprehending some everlasting evil, either because 
of the myths, or because we are in dread of the mere 
insensibility of death, as if it had to do with us; and 
through being reduced to this state not by convic- 
tion but by a certain irrational perversity, so that, if 
men do not set bounds to their terror, they endure 
as much or even more intense anxiety than the man 
whose views on these matters are quite vague. _But 
mental tranquillity means being released from all 
these troubles and cherishing a continual remem- 
brance of the highest and most important truths. 

‘“ Hence we must attend to present feelings and 
sense perceptions, whether those of mankind in 
general or those peculiar to the individual, and also 
attend to all the clear evidence available, as given 
by each of the standards of truth. For by studying 
them we shall rightly trace to its cause and banish 
the source of disturbance and dread, accounting for 
celestial phenomena and for all other things which 
from time to time befall us and cause the utmost 
alarm to the rest of mankind. | 

j Herethen, Herodotus, you have the chief doctrines 
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vmep THS TAY oAwY pvoews eTUTET HEV. 
@oT €ayv yevntar duvaTos 6 Adyos obros KaTO- 
oxebets per axpiBetas, oijwat, €av pn) Kal 7mpos 
amavra Badion Tis TOV KaTA pépos axpiBwyaTwr, 
aovpBAnrov avtov mpos TOUS Aourovs avOputrous 
adporyra AjipecBar. Kat yap Kat Kafapa ad’ 
EavTou Trounoel moa Tay KaTa jLépos efaKpl- 
Bovpevey Kata THv OAnv Tpayparetav nytv, Kal 
aura Tavra ev ponen Tepeva oUvEXas BonOyoee. 

“ Tovatra yap eoTUy, ware Kat TOvS KATO H€pos 
non e€axpipobvras ikavas 7 Kal reA€eiws, els Tas 
Tovavtas avaAvovtas émtPoAds, Tas mAeioras TaYV 
TrEpLoveL@av brrep TAS oAns Pivaews mrovetoUau ° aot 
d€ ay) mavrTeAds av amoreAoupevean etotv," eK 
TOUTWY Kal Kata Tov avev dldyywv TpOomrov Thy 
Cpa vonpLatt meptodov TOV KUpLWTATWY 7mpos 
yaAnvigjov moLovVTaL. 

Kai de pev eorw atta emoroAn mept TaV 
pvoik@v. Tept 0€ THY peTEWpwv HOE. 

‘*Emtxoupos [Ivfoxdet yaipew. 

‘"HyeyKé poor KAéwv emLaToAny qapa oov, ev a 
diroppovovpevos TE TEPL HUGS Over eAets akiws THs 
TpeTepas Tepl ceauTov _om7rov07js Kat otK amGavws 
eTELp® pvnpovevery TMV ets praxaptov Biov our- 
TewovtTwy Sdiadoyropa@v, €d€ov TE ceavTa@ Hk 
TOV [LETEWPWV ovvTopov Kal evmEepiypadov d.a- 
Aoyropov damooretAat, iva pa tus pynpovedys* Ta 
yap ev a)iots npetv YEYPApL[LEva. Svoprnpoverra. 
etvar, Kal TOL, ws eps, ouvexas avva Baoralets.” 
nysets O€ ABdes T€ Gov THY Oe€now amedeEdpela Kat 


1 eigiv post éx rovrwy codd.: corr. Kuehn. 
2 Bacrageyv codd.: Bacrdgfovre Us, 
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of Physics in the form of a summary. So that, if 
this statement be accurately retained and take effect, 
aman will, 1 make no doubt, be incomparably better 
equipped than his fellows, even if he should never 
go into all the exact details. For he will clear up 
for himself many of the points which I have worked 
out in detail in my complete exposition; and the 
summary itself, if borne in mind, will be of constant 
service to him. 

“Tt is of such a sort that those who are already 
tolerably, or even perfectly, well acquainted with the 
details can, by analysis of what they know into such 
elementary perceptions as these, best prosecute their 
researches in physical science as a whole; while 
those, on the other hand, who are not altogether 
entitled to rank as mature students can in silent 
fashion and as quick as thought run over the doctrines 
most important for their peace of mind.” 


Such is his epistle on Physics. Next comes the 
epistle on Celestial Phenomena. } 


on 


2 Epicurus to Pythocles, greeting. 

In your letter to me, of which Cleon was the 
bearer, you continue to show me affection which I 
have merited by my devotion to you, and you try, 
not without success, to recall the considerations which 
make for a happy life. To aid your memory you ask 
me for a clear and concise statement respecting 
celestial phenomena ; for what we have written on 
this: subject elsewhere is, you tell me, hard to re- 
member, although you have my books constantly 
with you. I was glad to receive your request and 
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eAmriow 70€Lous ouveoxeO nev. ypawavres ovv Ta 
dora mavra ouvreAodpev a aTrep n€iwoas T7oAAots Kat 
aAAois eodpeva ypyowa ta diadoyiomata taba, 
Kat padioTa Tots vewaoTi duavodroytas ‘yvnotov 
yeyeupevois Kat Tots eis aoxodias Babutépas Ttav 
eyKuKAiwV Twos epmretheypevors. Karas 67 avra 
oudAaBe, Kat Ova, YIELDS EXwv ogews aura Teproveve 
jeer Tov AoTav wv ev TH piKpa emiToUH Tpos 
“Hpddorov azreoreiXapev. 
‘ II “ \ s \ ” / ti “a \ 
p@tov ev ovv pn GAdo te TéAos EK’ THS TEpL 
LETEWPWY YYMWGEWS ETE KaTA GvVadnY AEyouEevwY 
etre adtoTeAds vopilew elvar yep atapatiay Kat 
mioTw PéBaov, Kabdmep Kai emi tav dAoimav. 
? \ > ? / / c 4 
pyre 70 advvarov mapaBialecbae pTE opovav 
KaTa 7 mavra. THY Dewpiav exew 7" Tots mept Biwy 
Adyous 7 Tots KaTA TY Tov dM Pvorkay Tm™po- 
BAnparov kaJapow, olov OTl TO TaV GudpaTa Kal 
avadns pvats EoTiv, 4 OTL TOMA <7a.>° orouxeta, 
Kal mdvTo Ta TOLADTA Goa povaxyy EXEL Tots pa- 
vojLevols GupdPwviav’ oOTEp emt THV pETEWPWV OVX 
Umdpxer, aAAa tabta ye mrAcovaynyv exer KaL TIS 
yevéecews aitiav Kal THs ovoias Tats atobnocot 
ovpwvov KaTHYyOplay. 
¢ b] ‘\ Soe ? \ \ / 
Od yap xara déimpata Keva Kai vopobecias pu- 
/ > >] € \ / > A 
ovohoynréov, aAN’ ws 70 pawopeva exxahetrac: 
ov yap 7169 ddoyias Kal KEVvNS dogs 0 6 Bios mpav 
EXEL Xpetav, adda. Too aGoptBus Tpas Chv. mavra 
ev ovdv yiverar doeloTws Kal, TavTwWY KaTa mA«EO- 


1 éx] eixds coni. Kochalsky. 2 Suppl. Us. 





@ This would seem decisive of what the Shorter Catechism 
of Epicurus really was; see, however, § 135. 
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am full of pleasant expectations. We will then 
complete our writing and grant all you ask. Many 
others besides you will find these reasonings useful, 
and especially those who have but recently made 
acquaintance with the true story of nature and those 
who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than any 
part of ordinary education. So you will do well to take 
and learn them and get them up quickly along with 
the short epitome in my letter to Herodotus.%) 

!* In the first place, remember that, like everything 
else, knowledge of celestial phenomena, whether 
taken along with other things or in isolation, has 
no other end in view than peace of mind and firm 
conviction.® We do not seek to wrest by foree what 
is impossible, nor to understand all matters equally 
well, nor make our treatment always as clear as when 
we discuss human life or explain the principles of 
physics in general—for instance, that the whole of 
being consists of bodies and intangible nature, or 
that the ultimate elements of things are indivisible, 
or any other proposition which admits only one 
explanation of the phenomena to be possible. But 
‘this is not the case with celestial phenomena: these 
at any rate admit of manifold causes for their occur- 
rence and manifold accounts, none of them contra- 
dictory of sensation, of their nature. 

Wey inthe study of nature we must not conform 
to empty assumptions and arbitrary laws, but follow 
the promptings of the facts ; for our life has no need 
now of unreason and false opinion; our one need 
is untroubled existence. All things go on uninter- 
ruptedly, if all be explained by the method of 

» Philosophy is defined as ‘‘ an activity which by words 


and arguments secures the happy life” (Sext. Emp. ddv. 
math. xi. § 169; ef. Epic. Frag. 222 Us.). 
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vayov tpdomov ekKalatpopévwy, oavudwvws Tots 
pawopevois, OTav Tis TO mUavodAcyovpevov dep 
avT@v dedvTws KaTaXrimyn: oTav dé Tis TO pev 
amoXimn, To d€ exBadn opoiws otudwvov ov TO 
gdawoevw, OSHAov OT Kal €K TavTOS éKminTeL 
gpuatodoynpatos emt dé Tov poOov Katappet. on- 
peta d€ él Tav év Tots HET EW POLS ouvTedov- 
even pepew™ Tov Tap jpty Twa pawopevey, 
a Gewpetrae if UTapXel, Kal ov Ta €V TOIS peT- 
ewpois pawouevas Tatra yap évdeyerar mdAco- 
vax@s yevéobar. TO pevto. davTacpa éKaoTou 
TNPHTEov KaL ETL TA GuVvaTTOMEvVa TOUTW Ob«- 
QipeTeov, G OVK aVTYyLapTUpEtTaL Tots map ny 
yevopevors mAcovax@s ouvredciobar. 

" Koopos € EOTL TTEPLOXY LTS ovpavod, dopa. TE Kal 
yav Kal mavra Ta pawopeva arepexovon, aTroTOpnVy 
€xovoa amo Tov ameipov Kal Ajyovoa [Kal Kara- 
Ajyouca év TEPATe a dpacd) 7 TUKV@ Kal ob 
Avopevou mavra Ta ev aire avyxvow Aifyberae. a ie 
év TrEpLayopEevep 7 év oTaaw e€yovTe Kal oTpoyyvAny 
7) Tplywvov 7H olay Onmore Tmeprypapyy* mavTaxa@s 
yap evdeXer au TOV yap Paivopevev ovdev ayre- 
paptupel <év>®> THdE TH KOGpw, Ev @ Ajyov odK ETL 
KataAaPpetv. 

"Ori 6€ Kal Totodrot Kdopot Elo ameELpor TO 
mAnGos €oTe KatadaPeiv, Kat OTL Kal O TOLOUTOS 
dvvarat KOopos yiveoOar Kat €v KOOUM Kal peta. 
KOOPIW, O Aéyopev peTagu KOopwY SiaoTnLG, ev 
moAuKévw TOTM Kal ovK ev peyddrAw etAcKpiEt Kal 

1 pépee Kuehn. 
2 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
3 suppl. Us. 
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plurality of causes in conformity with the facts, so 
soon as we duly understand what may be plausibly 
alleged respecting them. But when we pick and 
choose among them, rejecting one equally consistent 
with the phenomena, we clearly fall away from the 
study of nature altogether and tumble into myth. 
Some phenomena within our experience afford evi- 
dence by which we may interpret what goes on in 
the heavens. We see how the former really take 
place, but not how the celestial phenomena take 
place, for their occurrence may possibly be due to a 
variety of causes. However, we must observe each 
fact as presented, and further separate from it all 
the facts presented along with it, the occurrence of 
which from various causes is not contradicted by facts 
within our experience. | 

)' A world is a circumscribed portion of the universe, 
which contains stars and earth and all other visible 
things, cut off from the infinite, and terminating 
[and terminating in a boundary which may be either sie 
or thin, a boundary whose dissolution will bring about 
the wreck of all nithin it] in an exterior which may 
either revolve or be at rest, and be round or triangular 
or of any other shape whatever. All these alter- 
natives are possible: they are contradicted by none 
of the facts in this world, in which an extremity can 
nowhere be discerned. 

‘That there is an infinite number of such worlds 
can be perceived, and that such a world may arise 
in a world or in one of the zntermundia (by which term 
we mean the spaces between worlds) in a tolerably 
empty space and not, as some maintain, in a vast 
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~ 4 ~ 
Kev@, Kalamep twés paow, emer decoy TWO 
4 
OTEpLaTwy pvevrav ab’ €vos KOOpOV 7 peTa- 
KOO[LLOV 7) Kat azo mAcvoves KaTO pauK pov poo - 
Hécers Te Kal dvapOpuscets Kal | MEeTAOTAGELS Trowowv - 
Twv em aAdov ToTov, €av ovTw TUX) Kal emap- 
devoers € eK TOV eXOVTwY emiTnoeiws € EWS TeAewdoews 
Kat dvajovns é’ doov Ta drroBAnBevra Genera THY 
mpoodoxnv dvvatat mrovetaBar. od yap afpoucjrov 
det povov yevéobar ovde Sivov ev W EevoexeTat 
kédapov yivecOar Kev Kata 7d So€aldmevov e 
> , if ¢ 
avayKns avgecbat Te, ews av éTépw mpooKpovon, 
/ “~ ~ ~ 
Kabarep THY puaikdv Kadrovpéevwy dyoi Tis* TOUTO 
\ A 
yap payouevov eote Tols haojsevots. 
c¢ “HA l4 \ 4 \ \ A \ a >) 
los Te Kal oeAnvyn Kal Ta AoA aoTpa od 
> 
Kal’ €avTa yevopeva VoTEepov éumrepreAapBaveto d7r0 
“~ / \ 4 \ , } > > 27D’ 
TOU KOOLOU [Kat oaa ye d7 owle'|, add’ evbus 
OuetAdTTeTO Kat avénow éAduBavev [opoiws de 
Kat yh Kat Oddarra’| Kara mpooxpioers Kal 
duwiaers AeTopep@v Twwv ddaewv, ATO Tvevpa- 
~ “A 9 \ 
TUK@Y 7 TupoELom@v 7 avvaudotépwyv: Kat yap 
TavTa oUTws 7 aloOynots voPdAXer. 
6 \ A / ¢ f \ ~ “~ + 
To 6€ wéyeGos HAtov Te Kal TOY AoLT@V aorTpwv 
A a 4 
KaTa fev TO TPOS HUGS THALKODTOV eoTW HALKOV 
~ ~ > 
gaiverar: [Todro Kal ev rH wa’ Ilepi pvacews’ et 
yap, bya, To wéyelos dra TO SiaoTnpa amePeBAHKeL, 
—\\yrAYD.. ON) Fe 
moAAG@ padAdov av tHv xpoav. adAdo yap TovTw 
—erervrere Fr eee 
cuppeTpoTepov diaoTnpa ovfev éeort.] Kata de 
me 5) cin © ~ ane t ”“ A 
To Kal’ atto yToL petlov Tod Opwuevov 7 piKp@ 


1 tamquam additamenta secl. Us. 


¢ Cf. Lucr. i. 334 (* locus intactus inane uacansque ”), and 
ix. 31 supra for the view of Leucippus here rejected. 
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space perfectly clear and void.? It arises when 
certain suitable seeds rush in from a single world 
Or ntermundium, or from several, and undergo gradual 
additions or articulations or changes of place, it may 
be, and waterings from appropriate sources, until 
they are matured and firmly settled in so far as the 
foundations laid can receive them. For it is not 
enough that there should be an aggregation or a 
vortex in the empty space in which a world may 
arise, as the necessitarians hold, and may grow until 
it collide with another, as one of the so-called 
physicists® says. For this is in conflict with facts. | 

The sun and moon and the stars generally were not 
of independent origin and later absorbed within our 
world, [such parts of it at least as serve at all for its 
defence]; but they at once began to take form and 
grow [and so too did earth and sea] ° by the accretions 
and whirling motions of certain substances of finest 
texture, of the nature either of wind or fire, or of 
both ; for thus sense itself suggests. | 

{‘ The size of the sun and the remaining stars rela- 
tively to us is just as great as it appears.4 [Thes he 
states in the eleventh book ‘‘ On Nature.” For, says he, 
if it had diminished in size on account of the distance, 
it would much more have diminished its brightness ; for 
indeed there ts no distance more proportionate to this 
diminution of size than is the distance at which the 
brightness begins to diminish.) But in itself and actu- 
ally it may be a little larger or a little smaller, or 





> Democritus ; cf. Hippol. p. 565, 13 p PGeiperAar 6€ Tor's 
Koopous Ur’ aAA\NAwWY mpoorimrovras; Aé€tius il. 4. 9. 

¢ This must be a gloss, because earth and sea are made of 
less subtle atoms than the heavenly bodies. 

qd Cf. Lucr. v. 564-591; Philodemus Ilepi onuetwy 10. 35 
—Wiewe: Cics Acad. Pr. 82; 123; De Fine i. 20. 
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édarrov 7 TAtKobTov Tuyyave.. ovTw yap Kal 
Ta map” nytv qupa €€ aMTOOT HATS Dewpovpeva 
KaTa THY aicOnow Oewpeirar. Kat wav 6€ els 
TovTO TO Epos evoTnpa padiws dvadvbjcerar, 
, 

edv Tis Tols evapyyuact mpocexn, OTEp eV Tots 
Hept dicews BuBAcous Oeikvuper. avarohas Kal 
dvceis HAtov Kai ceArns Kat THY AoLTaY aoTpwY 
Kal kara dv aupey yeveodar vvarov Kal oBeow, 
TOLAUTHS ovons TEproTacews Kal Kal’ éxatépous 
TOUS TOTFOUS, WOTE TA 7 poeipneva atroreAcioBa: 
ovdev yap Tv Pawvopevav dvr yLapTupel. KaL 
Kat e€udaveray te UmEep yHs Kat madAw érimpoo- 
bérnaw To mpoeipynuevoy dvvair’ av ouvredciobar: 
ovde yap TL TOV PawvopLeveany avTiwapTupel. Tas 
Te KW oELS abt@v ovK advvarov pe yiveobat Kara 
THY Tov GAov odpavod éwny, 7 TOUTOV jeev ordow, 
abra&v dé divyv Kata THY €& apyns ev TH yeveoer TOU 
KéojLov avayKny amoyevvnbeitoay én avaTody: 
* * « <ododpo>taTn Yepyacia Kata Twa emt- 
vénow Tob mupos Gael emt Tous E€AS TOTOUS LovTOS. 

‘Tpoomas 7Alov Kat ceAnvns evdéyeTar pev yive- 
oBat Kata AdEwaw ovtpavod ovtw Tois ypdvots 
KaTnHVvayKacpévov: dpoiws S€ Kal KATA aéepos 
avreS wou H Kal UvAns aEl emiTNdELas THS pev 
eXOMEVIS epTmuTpayLev7)s Ths 6 eKAurovons: y 
Kal e€ apxijs TOLAVTNY Ouny karerdnOivar Tots 
aoTpois tovTos, wal oidv tw” eAtka Kwetoba. 


1 ovx dua codd.: corr. Us. 
2 re codd..: corr.Us. 


* The opinion of Heraclitus (p. 32 8, 6 p) and Xenophanes, 
and Metrodorus of Chios. Servius, however (ad Verg. G. 
i. 249, sfen. iv. 584), attributes the theory to the Epicureans. 
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precisely as great as it is seen to be. I*or so too 
fires of which we have experience are seen by sense 
when we see them at a distance. And every objec- 
tion brought against this part of the theory will 
easily be met by anyone who attends to plain facts, 
as I show in my work On Nature. And the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and stars may be due 
to kindling and quenching,? provided that the cireum- 
stances are such as to produce this result in each of 
the two regions, east and west : for no fact testifies 
against this. Or the result might be produced by 
their coming forward above the earth and again by 
its intervention to hide them: for no fact testifies 
against this either. And their motions ® may be due 
to the rotation of the whole heaven, or the heaven 
may be at rest and they alone rotate according to 
some necessary impulse to rise, implanted at first 
when the world was made .. . and this through 
excessive heat, due to a certain extension of the 
fire which always encroaches upon that which is 
near it.° 

“The turnings of the sun and moon in their 
course may be due to the obliquity of the heaven, 
whereby it is forced back at these times.? Again, 
they may equally be due to the contrary pressure 
of the air or, it may be, to the fact that either the 
fuel from time to time necessary has been consumed 
in the vicinity or there is a dearth of it. Or even 
_ because such a whirling motion was from the first 
inherent in these stars so that they move in a sort 

oe Witter. x..509f. 

¢ From Lucr. v. 519 f. it is probable that words are lost 
from the text which ascribed these motions to the quest of 


fiery atoms by the heavenly bodies. 
ome 7. Lucr. v. 614 f. 
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TavTa yap Ta Tovabra Kal Ta TouTous ovyyevi) 
ovevi TOV evapynparwv duapuvel, éav Tis det emt 
THY TOLOUTWY LEPOY, exopmevos Tob duvaToU, els TO 
ovppawvoy Tots pawopevors EKaOTOV TOUTWY SUYNTAL 
emayeV, [L7) poBovpevos Tas avopamrodwdets aOTpO- 
Aoywv TexviTecas. 

“ Kévwois Te oednyns Kal maAw mAnpwots Kat 
KATO. oTpopny Tob owpatos TovTov dUvaiT av 
yiveoBat Kal Kara OXNMLATLOPLOVS depos | opolws, 
ert TE KaL KAT enmpoobernaets KQL KATA TaVTAS 
TpOTOUS, Kal" ovs Kal Ta Tap mp fawopeva 
exaActrau ets TAS TOU eidous TOUTOV arodocels, 
€dv ph} Tis TOV wovaxy TpoTOV KaTnyaTNKOS TOUS 
dAXous Kevas azrodoxiyualn, ov TefewpnKkas Te 
Suvarov avOpwrw Oewphoa Kal ti advvatov, Kat 
Sia Toor «aduvata Dewpetv emifupadv. ett TE 
évdéxerar tiv aedjvyny e& éauTis Exew TO Pas, 
évdéyerar 5€ amo Tod nXiov. Kal yap Tap nuiv 
Oewpeirat moAAa pev &€ cavTdv exovta, 7oAAa 
ad’ érépwv. Kal odfev eumodootaret tay ev Tots 
peTEw@pors Pawvopwevwy, Edy Tis TOU meovaxod 
TpOTrOU GEL penny eXn Kal Tas dxoAovbous adrois 
brobécets apa. Kal aitlas ovvGewph KQL {L1) ava- 
Brérwy ets Ta avakdAova tatr’ oyKot paTatws 
Kal Katappémn ddAdote adAAws emi Tov povaxov 
Tpomov. 7 d€ edacis Tod mpoowmov ev avTH 
Sivarar ev yiveoBar Kal Kata mapaAAayny pepav 
Kal Kat émimpoobeTyaL, Kal CooL ToT av TpOTIOL 
Bewpotv7o To atpdwvov Tots Pawopevots KEKTN- 


/ > \ / \ aA 
96 EVOL. emTl TaVTWY Yap TOV LETEWPWY THY TOLAUTHV 
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of spiral. | For all such explanations and the like 
do not conflict with any clear evidence, if only in 
such details we hold fast to what is possible, and 
can bring each of these explanations into accord with 
a facts, unmoved by the servile artifices of the 
astronomers. 

‘|The waning of the moon and again her w axing ¢ 
might _be due “to the rotation of the moon’s body, 
and equally well to configurations which the air 
assumes ; further, it may be due to the interposition 
of certain bodies. In short, it may happen in any 
of the ways in which the facts within our experience 
suggest such an appearance to be explicable. But 
one must not be so much in love with the explanation 
by a single way as wrongly to reject all the others 
from ignorance of what can, and what cannot, be 
within human knowledge, and consequent longing to 
discover the indiscoverable. Further, the moon may 
possibly shine by her own light, just as possibly she 
may derive e her light from che sun; for in our own ex- 
perience we see many things which shine by their own 
light and many also which shine by borrowed light. 
And none of the celestial phenomena stand in the 
way, if only we always keep in mind the method of 
plural explanation and the several consistent assump- 
tions and causes, instead of dwelling on what is 
inconsistent and giving it a false importance so as 
always to fall back in one way or another upon the 
single explanation. The appearance of the face in 
the_ moon may equally well arise from interchange 
of parts, or from interposition of something, or in 
any other of the ways which might be seen to accord 
with the facts. For in all the celestial phenomena 


° Cf. Lucr. v. 705°750. 
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ixvevow" ov TpOETEOV. HV yap TIS 7H pPaxXopevos 
Tois évapynpaow, odd€moTe SuviceTat atapagkias 
yyynciov peradaPetv. 

‘"ExdAeis nAtov Kat ceAnvns ddvarar pev yive- 
ofat Kal KaTa oBeow, kalazep Kal Top jp TOUTO 
Dewpetra YLyvopevov * Kal 7107 Kat kart’ emuT poo - 
Dernow ada TWOY, n yas 7 doparou" TWOS 
érépov ToLtovTov. Kal Woe Tovs oiKelouvs aAAyAoLs 
Tpomrous auvlewpntéov, Kal Tas aya ovyKUpHoeEts 
TWaV oTt ovK advvatov yivecba. [ev d€ TH LB’ 
Ilepi dvcews tatra éyer Kai mpos, jAvoy éxA€etmew 
ceAnvns emaKoTovons, ceAjvnv dé TOU THS pHs 
oxiaopatos, aAAa Kal KaT avaxywpyow. TobTo be 
kat Avoyévns 6 *Emuxovperos ev tH a’ TOV ?Em- 
AéxTov. | 

“ "Ere Te Takis mep.ooov, Kabamrep Evia Kat Tap. 
Hpi TOV TUXOVTOV yiverat, AapBavéobw: Kat UI 
eta pvars mpos Tatra pe dapep mpooayectu, aAn’ 
dAevroupyntos dvarnpetabun Kal ev TH maon paxa- 
plornTe: ws el TovTO py mpax8noerat, dmaca n 
TEpl TOV ETE@POV airodoyia parata. cova, 
Kkabamep Tow 7707 eyeveTo. ov dvvarob TpoTrov 
epaipapevors, ets d€ TO paTaiov eK7rEcovaL TO 
Kal’ eva Tporrov jeovov otecGar yiveoDar TOUS 
6’ dAdous dmavras TOUS KATA TO evOeXOpevov 
éxPadAew els TE TO adravoyrov Pepopievous Kal Ta 
dhawdpeva, & det onpeta azodexecbar, 7) Svvayevous 
ovvGewpeiv. 

“Mykn vuxTav Kat nwep@v mapadAdtrovta Kat 


1 iyvevew codd.: corr. Us. 
2 ovpavod codd.: corr. Us. 
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such a line of research is not to be abandoned ; for, 
if you fight against clear evidence, you never can 
enjoy genuine peace of mind. / 

[‘ An eclipse of the sun or moon may be due to the 
extinction of their light, just as within our own 
experience this is observed to happen ; and again by 
interposition of something else—whether it ‘be the 

earth or some other invisible body like it. And thus 
we must take in conjunction the explanations which 
agree with one another, and remember that the con- 
currence of more than one at the same time may 
not impossibly happen. [He says the same in Book 
NIT. of his “ De Natura,” and further that the sun is 
eclipsed when the moon throws her shadow over him, and 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth ; or 
again, eclipse may be due to the moon's withdramal, 
and this rs cited by Diogenes the Epicurean in the first 
book of his “* Epilecta.’’| 

“ And further, let the regularity of their orbits be 
explained in the same way as certain ordinary in- 
cidents within our own experience ; the divine nature 
must not on any account be adduced to explain this, 
but must be kept free from the task and in perfect 
bliss. Unless this be done, the whole study of 
“celestial phenomena will be in vain, as indeed it has 
proved to be with some who did not lay hold of a 
possible method, but fell into the folly of supposing 
that these events happen in one single way only and 
of rejecting all the others which are possible, suffer- 
ing themselves to be carried into the realm of the 
unintelligible, and being unable to take a compre- 
hensive view of the facts which must be taken as 
clues to the rest. | 


‘) The variations in the length of nights and days 
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Tapa TO Taxetas aAtov KW} TELS yweobat Kat 7aAw 
Bpadetas dbaép ys mapa Ta unKn TOTwY TapadA- 
AatTTovra Kal TOTOUS Twas Teparovv TaxLlov 7 
Bpadvrepov, ws Kal mop: jpiy Twa, Bewpetrat, ois 
ouLpaves de? Aéyew € éml TOV [ETEWpPOV. ot O€ 70 
EV AapBavovtes Tois Te hawopévors paxovTar Kal 
Tov 7 Suvatov avOpwrw GewpHaar SvamrenTWKAOW, 

‘ "Emonwactar duvavTar yiveoBar Kal KaTa ovy- 
KUpioels: Kapa, Kkadzep ev Tots eppaveor 
map nyiv Cwou, Kat map. ETEPOLUITELS aépos Kal 
petaBodds. dudérepa yap TatTa ov poaxerau Tots 
PALVO[LEVOLS * éml O€ Tools Tapa TovTO 7 TOvTO TO 
aitvov yiveTat OVK €OTL ovvidely. 

“ Nédy dvvaTa yiveoBar Kal i ouvioractar Kal Tapa 
mAnGELS depos TVEV ET WY ovvecet, Kal Tapa 
mepuToxas arAnrovyuv aT Op Kat ETLTNOELW 
ets TO TOUTO tehéoa Kat Kara pevparev ovMoyny 
amo Te ys Kal VoaTwY: Kal Kat’ GAAoUs dé TpdoTOUS 
mXelous ai THV ToLoUTWY GVaTaGELs ODK adUVAaTOGL 
ovvterciobar. non & am attav 7 pev BABo- 
pevav, 7 O€ peraBaddovray voar 7a Svvatat ouv- 
TeActobat, ere TE pevpdtov" Kat amodopav amo 
ociiten TOT OL depos KWOULLEVO, Bvacotépas 
ETAPOEVTEWS _ywoperns amd tTiwwv alpoiopatwv 
emiTnoElwY Els TAS TowavTas ex7repwpets. Bpovras 
EVOEYETAL yiveobat Kal KATA TVEVLATOS ev TOUS 

Koupace Tav vepav avetAnow, Kkabarep ev Tots 
nPLETEPOLS Gyyelols, KaL Tapa mupos TreETmVvEvpPA- 
1 


mvevuara codd.: corr. Meibom. Bignone: mvevparwv 
ckaragpopa Us. 


@ Lucr. vi. 519. 
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may be duc to the swiftness and again to the slowness 
of the sun’s motion in the sky, owing to the varia- 
tions in the length of spaces traversed and to his 
accomplishing some distances more swiftly or more 
slowly, as happens sometimes within our own ex- 
perience; and with these facts our explanation of 
celestial phenomena must agree; whereas those 
who adopt only one explanation are in conflict with 
the facts and are utterly mistaken as to the way in 
which man can attain knowledge. 

‘f The signs in the sky which betoken the weather 
may | be due to mere coincidence of the seasons, as is 
the case with signs from animals seen on earth, or they 
may be caused by changes and alterations in the air. 
For neither the one explanation nor the other is in 
conflict with facts, and it is not easy to see in which 
cases the effect is due to one cause or to the other, 

[¢ Clouds may form and gather either because the 
air is condensed under the pressure of winds, or 
because atoms which hold together and are suitable 
to produce this result become mutually entangled, 
er because currents collect from the earth and the 
waters ; and there are several other ways in which 
it is not impossible for the aggregations of such 
bodies into clouds to be brought about. And that 
being so, rain may be produced from them sometimes 
by their compression, sometimes by their transforma- 
tion; or again may be caused by exhalations of 
moisture rising? from suitable places through the 
air, while a more violent inundation is due to 
certain accumulations suitable for such discharge) 
Thunder may be due to the rolling of wind in the 
hollow. parts of the clouds, as it is sometimes im- 
prisoned in vessels which we use; or to the roaring of 
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Twpevov BdouPov ev adtrots, Kat Kata pn&eus dé 
veh@v Kal duacTagets, Kal KaTa TapaTpirers 
vepa@v Kal Kardgets mew etAn porto KpvoTaAdo- 
Eloy. Kat TO OAov Kat TOvTO 70 p€pos mrAcovaxas 
yiveoOar A€yew exKadreirar Ta awopeva. Kal 
dotparat 5 woavTws yivovtac Kata 7AElous 
Tpomous* Kal yap KaTa Tapatpubw Kal ovy- 
Kpovow ved@v oO  TUpOS daoreAcoTuKos OXNLATLO[LOS 
eSodrabatvey GaoTpamny yevve: Kal KAT €K- 
pimlopov ek TOV ved@v v70 TVEvPATwWY TMV TOL- 
oUTwWY OWLaTwY a THY AayTydOva Ta’THY Tap4a- 
oxevalet, Kal Kat’ éxmaopov, DAibews TOV vedav 
ywopevns, el” ba adrAjAwY «i? dro mvevpaTwr" 
Kat Kat’ é€umepiAndw d€ Tod amo THY doTpwv 
KateoTrappevov dwrds, eita ouveAavvopevou v0 
Ths KWHoEws ved@v TE KAL TVEVPATwWY Kal SLEK- 
mimtovros dia TOV vedav: 7H Kata SinOnow <dua>* 
TOV vepav Tob AeTTTOMEpeoTaTou puros, [7 azro 
Tov mupos vedy ovveprex Gar Kal Tas Bpovras 
dmrorehetaBa. |” Kal THY ToUTOU Konow Kal KaTa 
THY TOU TVvEevpaToOS EKTUPWOLW THY ywouevny did 
Te avvToviay dopas Kat dua adhodpav KaretAnow: 
Kat Kata pryée dé veddv bao mvevpatwv €K- 
TTWol TE TUpOS amoTeACOTLKMY ATOUWY Kal TO 
THs aoTpamyns @avraca amoteAovod@v. Kal KaT 
dAAous dé mAElous Tpdmovs padiws eoTar Kabopav 
EXOMEVOV Gel TOV Pawopevwv Kal TO TOUTOLS OMoLOV 
duvapevov ovvlewpeiv. mpotrepet dé aoTtpamn Bpov- 
THS ev TOLGOE TUL TEplaTacEL vep~wv Kal dia TO 
Ga Ta TO mvetpa éeumimrew €EwletcBar Tov 
dotpamns amoTteAcoTiKOV oxXnaTLOLOYV, VaTEpov de 

1 6a suppl. Us. 2 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
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fire in them when blown by a wind,? or to the rending 
and disruption of clouds, or to the friction and splitting 
up of clouds when they have become as firm as ice. 
As in the whole surv ey, so in this particular point, 
the facts invite us to give a plurality of explanations,! 
Lightnings too happen i in a variety of ways. For when 
the clouds rub against each other and collide, that 
collocation of atoms which is the cause of fire generates 
lightning ; or it may be due to the flashing forth from 
the clouds, by reason of winds, of particles capable of 
producing this brightness ; or else it is squeezed out 
of the clouds when they have been condensed either 
by their own action or by that of the winds; or 
again, the light diffused from the stars may be en- 
closed in the clouds, then driven about by their motion 
and by that of the winds, and finally make its escape 
from the clouds ; or light of the finest texture may be 
filtered through the clouds (whereby the clouds may 
be set on fire and thunder produced), and the motion 
of this light may make lightning ; or it may arise from 
the combustion of wind brought about by the violence 
of its motion and the intensity of its compression ; 
or, when the clouds are rent asunder by winds, and 
the atoms which generate fire are expelled, these 
likewise cause lightning to appear. And it may 
easily be seen that its occurrence is possible in many 
other ways, so long as we hold fast to facts and 
take a general view of what is analogous to them. 
So US adit when the clouds are 
constituted as mentioned above and the configura- 
tion which produces lightning is expelled at the 
moment when the wind falls upon the cloud, and 


¢ Cf. Luer. vi. 271-284. 
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TO media dverAovprevov Tov BopPov amorehe 
ToOTOV: Kal KaT eur wow de apporepav ap. 
T@ TAXEL oUVTOVWT Ep Kexphobae m™pos nuas THY 
doTpamny, voTepew de THY Bpovrny, Kaba mEep em 
éviwy €€& AMOOTI MAT os Jewpoupevey Kat mAnyas 
Twas TOLOULEVDY . Kepavvous eVOEXETAL yiweobar 
Kat Kara 7hetovas TVEVHGT OV ovMoyas Kal KaretAn- 
ow loxupay TE EKTUPWOW Kal KaTappngw j4€pous 
Kat éexmtwaw laxupotépav avtod emt Tous KaTW 
TOTOUS, THS pngews ywopevns dua TO TOUS efis 
TOTOUS TUKVOTEPOUS elvat Oud midnow vep@v: Kal 
Kara, adtiy 6€ THY Tob mupos ExTTwow avetdov- 
pévov, Kaba Kat i Bpovrny EvOEXETAL yweoGar, mAetovos 
yevopevov mupos Kal mvevparwOevTos loxuporepov 
Kal pygavTos: TO vepos dua TO pr) Svvacbar bir0- 
Ywpetv ets Ta éffs, TH mAnow yiveobar [70 pev 
TOAD TpOs Cpos TL symAéy, év @ pahora Kepavvol 
mimrovow |," del mpos ddAnda. Kal Kar’ adAous 
d€ TpOTOUS mAciovas evOexXeTaL Kepavvous azro- 
TeXetobau: psovov 6 0005 améoTw: améoTat O€, eav 
Tis KaAds tots dawopéevors axorovlav rept THY 
apavav ONLELMTAL. 

" pnorhpas évdexerar yivecbat Kal KaTa kadeow 
vedous els TOUS KATW TOTTOUS atvdoeous v b70 Tvev- 
patos alpdov wodevTos Kat dua. Tob TVEVPLATOS 
ToAdod* PEepopevo, a dpa Kal TO vEepos els TO mAdyvov® 
wobvros TOU eKTOS TVEVILATOS * Kal KATO mepioraow 
d€ mvEevpaTos ets Kvhov, aépos Twos emLauy- 
whovpevov dvwblev: Kat pvcews ToAAns mvevpaTwv 


1 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
2 xixrw Us. 
3 rdnolov codd.: corr. Us. 
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the wind being rolled up afterwards produces the 
roar of thunder; or, if both are simultaneous, the 
lightning moves with a greater velocity towards 
us and the thunder lags behind, exactly as when 
persons wie are striking blows are observed from 
andistance?{ A thunderbolt is caused when winds 
are repeatedly collected, imprisoned, and violently 
ignited; or when a part is torn asunder and is more 
violently expelled downwards, the rending being due 
to the fact that the compression of the clouds has 
made the neighbouring parts more dense ; or again 
it may be due like thunder merely to the expulsion 
of the imprisoned fire, when this has accumulated 
and been more violently inflated with wind and has 
torn the cloud, being unable to withdraw to the 
adjacent parts because it is continually more and 
more closely compressed—{generally by some high 
mountain where thunderbolts mostly tall]. And there 
are several other ways in which thunderbolts may 
possibly be produced. Exclusion of myth is the sole 
condition necessary ; and it will be excluded, if one 
properly attends to the facts and hence draws in- 
ferences to interpret what is obscure.) 

‘t Fiery whirlwinds are due to the descent of a cloud 
forced downwards like a pillar by the wind in full 
force and carried by a gale round and round, while 
at the same time the outside wind gives the cloud 
a lateral thrust; or it may be due to a change of 
the wind which veers to all points of the compass as 
a current of air from above helps to force it to move ; 
or it may be that a strong eddy of winds has been 


2 ¢.g., as Apelt remarks, when the blows struck by a 
great hammer on a block of iron are watched from a distance, 
and it takes some time for the sound to reach one’s ear. 
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, A 3 / > \ / 
yevomerns Kal ov Suvapevs els Ta mAdyva u- 
105 appuyvar dua THY mépiE ToD aé€pos wiAnow. Kal ews 
pee ys 700 mpnotipos Kabvewevou oT poBrror 
yivovTat, ws av Kal 7 amoyevynats KaTa THY 
Kivnow Too mvevpaTos yiwnrar: ews de Oadarrns 
divo. amoteAobvTat. 
(a9 >> A > 4 , \ \ 7 
1€LO MOUS EVOEXETAL yweolar Kal KaTa TVEvLATOS 
ev TH OVD amoAnibuw Kat Tapa puuxpods OYKOUS 
avTns mapddeow Kat ouvexf Kiwnow, oTav Kpa- 
Savow TH Yn mTapacKkevalyn. Kal TO mvEdpLA TOUTO 
n e€whev euTreptAauBaver <> €k Tov Timrew Eelow 
edddy Els avTpoEedets TOTOUS THS yHS EKTVvevpa- 
TobvTa éretAnpévov aépa. <Kal> Kat adrtny de 
Thv Oidadocw THS KiWHoEWS EK TOV TTWCGEWV 
> ~ ~ \ / > 4 i<4 
edapav ToMAadv Kat madAw dvramedoow, oray 
TUKVWLACl opodporépors THs ys dave non» ev- 
106 O€YET aL cevapous amorehetabac. Kat Kat aAdAous 
d€ mAelous TpoTOUS Tas KIWHGELS Ta’TAaS THS ys 
yivecbar. 
c¢ \ \ 4 4 4 \ 4 
Ta 6€ mvevpata oupBatver yivecba kata xpovov 
adAAoduAias Tivos Gael Kal KATA piKpoV Trapeto- 

4 \ 9 c > 4 iy A 
dvopevyns, Kal Kal” vdatos apfdvov ovddoynv: Ta 
d€ Aowra mvevpata yiverar Kal odiywv TEecdvTwY 
> \ \ V4 / 4 
eis ta modAa Kotddpara, staddcews TovTwY 
yevoperns. 

‘XdaAala ovvteAcirar Kal Kara whew C loxuporepay, 
mavrobev de TVEULATWOGY meptoTacty TWWY KGTO 
pepiow* Kal <KaTa> mHEw peTpiwrépav sSaToedsav 
TW, <TVEUpLATWOHV O€ TLWwWY> Opovpnow apa 
TH TE GUYWoW atTaVY ToLoULevyVY Kal THY SLap- 

\ 
pnéw mpos TO Kata pépn ovviotacbar mnyvopeva 
107 Kal Kat aOlpooTynTa. 7 de mrepipepera ovK advVa- 
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started and is unable to burst through laterally 
because the air around is closely condensed. And 
When they descend upon land, they cause what are 
called tornadoes, in accordance with the various 
ways in which they are produced through the force 
of the wind ; and when let down upon the sea, they 
cause waterspouts.) 

{_ Earthquakes may be due to the imprisonment 
of wind underground, and to its being interspersed 
with small masses of earth and then set in continuous 
motion, thus causing the earth to tremble. And 
the earth either takes in this wind from without or 
from the falling in of foundations, when undermined, 
into subterranean caverns, thus raising a wind in the 
imprisoned air. Or they may be due to the propaga- 
tion of movement arising from the fall of many 
foundations and to its being again checked when it 
encounters the more solid resistance of earth. And 
there are many other causes to which these oscilla- 
tions of the earth may be due. | 

[i Windsarise from time to time when foreign matter 
continually and gradually finds its way into the air ; 
also through the gathering of great store of water. 
The rest of the winds arise when a few of them fall 
into the many hollows and they are thus divided and 
multiplied. 

_ {Hail is caused by the firmer congelation and 
complete transformation, and subsequent distribution 
into_drops, of certain particles resembling wind : 
also by the slighter congelation of certain particles 
of moisture and the vicinity of certain particles of 
wind which at one and the same time forces them 
together and makes them burst, so that they become 
frozen in parts and in the whole mass. The round 
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TWS pev EXEL yiveobat mavrobev TOV ape amo - 
THKOPEVOWY Kal EV TH OVOTACEL mavrobev, ws éye- 
TAL, KATA Hep, OoMaras mepuoTtapévwy eite vdaTo- 
ey ce TVEVLATWOODV. 

“ Xidva 8 eévdéxerar ovvtedcicbar Kal vdaTos 
AevrT00 ExXEOMeVvOU ex Tov vedav sa Topo 
CuppeT plas Kal OAixpers emer nec vepav d Gel U7T0 
mvevpatos apodpds, elta ToUTOU THEW € Ev TH Popa 
AapPavovros bua Twa ioyupav év Tois KaTwTépw 
TOTOLS TOV vepav puxpacias TEploTaow. Kal 
Kara anew & ev Tots vepeow opary dpaorTnra 
EXovar ToLaUTN mpdeots eK THY ved@v ylvowTo dy 
mpos aAAnra OdiBopévwy <ra&v> vdaToedav Kat 
CULTApaKeyLevwv* G olover GUYwoWw 7roLovpeva 
xaAacay amoTeAet, 6 padtora yiverar ev TO Eape. 
Kal Kara Tpipw dé vepav THEW ein pdreov a.7r6 - 
TaXow 6G av AapBavor To THs Xtovos TOTO abpovopa. 
Kat Kat dadAdovs Sé rpdmous évdéyerar ytova 
ouvtTeActobat. 

‘Apo Neirat Kal Kata ovvodov mp0 

pocos ouvte pos 
adAAnAa €k Tob aépos THY ToLOVTWY, a THS ToLavTNS 
Dypactas amoteXeoTiKa yiverar’ Kal KaT avapopay 
d€ 7% ATO VoTEepwV TOTWY 7 VOATA KEKTNMEVWY, EV 
olots TOmots padAtora Spdcos ovvredcirat, etre 
aivodov TovTwy eis TO atto AaBdvTwy Kal aTro- 
tédcow vypactas’ Kal mdAw dopav emt Tovs KaTw 
Tomous, Ka0d TEP Opoiws Kal Tap Hiv emt TAELOVEY 
Tovabrd Twa <ovvTeAovpeva Dewpetrar. Kal> maxvy 
d€ ouvredcirar <ovd SuadepdvtTws> Tav Spoowvr, 
TowovTwy TWwav mHéiv twa movay AaPovtwv da 
TepioTaclv Twa aépos puyxpod. 

1 <raxurépas> Uypactas Bignone. 
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shape of hailstones is not impossibly due to the 
extremities on all sides being melted and to the fact 
that, as explained, particles either of moisture or of 
wind surround them evenly on all sides and in every 
quarter, when they freeze. 

‘{ Snow may be formed when a fine rain issues from 
the clouds because the pores are symmetrical and 
because of the continuous and violent pressure of 
the winds upon clouds which are suitable ; and then 
this rain has been frozen on its way because of some 
violent change to coldness in the regions below the 
clouds. Or again, by congelation in clouds which 
have uniform density a fall of snow might occur 
through the clouds which contain moisture being 
densely packed in close proximity to each other ; 
and these clouds produce a sort of compression and 
cause hail, and this happens mostly in spring. And 
when frozen clouds rub against each other, this 
accumulation of snow might be thrown off. And 
there are other ways in which snow might be formed. ! 

‘ Dew is formed when such particles as are capable 
of producing this sort of moisture meet each other 
from the air: again by their rising from moist and 
damp places, the sort of place where dew is chiefly 
formed, and their subsequent coalescence, so as to 
create moisture and fall downwards, just as in several 
cases something similar is observed to take place 
under our eyes. _And the formation of hoar-frost_is 
not different from that of dew, certain particles of 
such a nature becoming in some such way congealed 


owing to a certain condition of cold air. 
035 
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‘ KpvoraAdos ouvredcirar Kat Kar’ exOdufiv pev 
Tob Tepipepots cynuaTtiopod éK Tod vodaTos, 
avvwow d€ TOV oKadnvav Kal d€vywviwy TeV ev 
T@ voaTL UiTapXovTasy * Kat Kata THhv eEwlev dé 
T@V TOLOUTWY TpdGKpLOLY, a ovveAacbevra mHEw 
T® voaT. Tapeckevace, Toca TaV TrEpidbepav 
éxOrirbavra. 

“*Ipis yiverar kata mpdcdapyw vio Tod HAtouv 
Tpos aépa vdaToeLon* 7 KaTAa <ovp>ddvow (diay TOD 
Te PwTOs Kal TOU aépos, } TA TOV XYpwUaTwV TOv- 
TW LOLWUATA TOLNOEL EL TE TAVTA El TE [LOVOELODS* 
ag’ ov mdaAw amoAdyumrovros Ta opopodvra. TOU 
dépos xpwow ravrnv Anperas, olay Jewpodper, 
KaTO mpoohayupw m™pos Ta HEpn. TO O€ Tijs 
mepipepetas TovTO pavragua yiverat Sua TO TO 
Oudornpa mavrobev t \GOV VITO THS opews Jewpetobar, 
7 ovvwow rovavTnv AapBavovady Tav év TH aépu 
aTrépwv n é€v Tots véheow amo tot nAtov aro- 
pepopevwy Trepipeperav Twa KabiecIar THY GVyKpLOW 

, 

TOUT. 

“Adws mept TH oehquay yiveTau Kal mavrobev 
dépos mpoopepojevov mpos THY ceAnvnv H TA amr 
avris pevpara dmopepopeva opadads dvaoreAdov- 
Tos emt TogovTov é€h Gaov KUKAW TrEptOTHoOaL TO 
vepoetoes ToUTO Kal Py) TO Tapamav dtaKpivat, 7 
Kal Tov mépi€ cépa, avbras dvaareAAovros cup. 
HEéTpws mavTolev eis TO mepipepes TO Tept avTyV 
Kal TAX ULE PES TEploTHoar. O ylveTaL KATA pEpy 
Twa Tor e€wlev PBracapévov Tivos pevpatos 7 
THs Geppactas éemitndetwv mopwv émtAapBavoperns 
els TO TOUTO amepyacacbat. 

‘ Kop7jrar aorépes yivovrar rou mupos €v TOTOLS 
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“ Iee is formed by the expulsion from the water of 
the circular, and the compression of the scalene and 
acute-angled atoms contained in it; further by the 
accretion of such atoms from without, which being 
driven together cause the water to solidify after the 
expulsion of a certain number of round atoms, 

I The rainbow arises when the sun shines upon 
humid air 5" or again by a certain peculiar blending 
of light with air, which will cause either all the 
@istinctive qualities of these colours or else some of 
them belonging to a single kind, and from the 
reflection of this light the air all around will be 
coloured as we see it to be, as the sun shines upon 
its parts. The circular shape which it assumes is 
due to the fact that the distance of every point is 
perceived by our sight to be equal; or it may be 
because, the atoms in the air or in the clouds and 
deriving from the sun having been thus united, the 
aggregate of them presents a sort of roundness ) 

[‘‘ A halo round the moon arises because the air on 
all sides extends to the moon ; or because it equably 
raises upwards the currents from the moon so high 
as to impress a circle upon the cloudy mass and not 
te separate it altogether; or because it raises the 
air which immediately surrounds the moon sym- 
metrically from all sides up to a circumference 
round her and there forms a thick ring. And this 
happens at certain parts either because a current 
has forced its way in from without or because the 
heat has gained possession of certain passages in 
order to effect this. | 

| Comets arise either because fire is nourished in 
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Tial Ota ypovwv TWayv Ev Tots pETEWPOLS GUOTPEpoO- 
[LevOU TEPLOTAGEWS ywopevns, 7 Olav TWA KIWHow 
dua Xpovwv Tod otpavod.tayovrTos brep Huds, WoTE 
Ta ToLlatTa GoTpa avadavnvar, 7 avTa ev yxpdvots 
Tio oppyAcar Oia Twa TEepioTtacw Kal Els TOUS 
kal’ nuds tomous eAOetv Kat éexdavy yevéoba. 
THv Te adaviow TovUTwY yivecbar Tapa Tas avTt- 
Keysevas TavTats aittas. Twa doTpa orpepeoOar 
avtod oupBaiver od pwovov TH TO pépos TOUTO TOD 
KOGLOU éaTaval, TEpl 6 TO AoLTOV oTpéheTar, Kaba 
mep twes dacw, adda Kal TH Sivnv aépos eyKuKAov 
avTG@ TEepieaTavat, 7 KWAUTLK) yiveTat TOD TrEpL- 
Torey, ws Kal Ta aAda* 7 Kal dua TO E€EAS pev 
avrots vAyy éemitndeiav pr) elvar, ev d€ TOUTW TA 
ToTmw ev @® Kelweva Oewpetrar. Kat Kat aAdAous 
d€ mAElovas tpdmovs TovTO duvaTov ovvTedetobat, 
édv tis SUvnTat TO aUpdwvov Tots Pawopevots 
ovdMoyilecba.. Twa TeV OT Pwv TAavacbar, El 
oUTW Tals KWiHoEGL ypwpeva oupBaiver, Twa de 
opadrds kweabat, evOeXETaL pev Kal Tapa TO KUKhyp 
KWOUpLEva e€ apxiis OUTW ae WOTE 
Ta pev Kara THY avriy 8 ivy pépecvac opary 
ovcav, Ta O€ KaTd TL adAny TLOW dvepaNiats 
Xpwpevay. evdexeTau dé Kat Kal ods TOTOUS 

péper au ov pev TOPEKTAGELS dépos elvar opadas 
émt TO avTo ovvwhovoas Kata TO €€As Opadds TE 
éxxaovaas, ov S€ avwparels ovTws woTe Tas 
Bewpovpévas tapaAAayas ovvreAciobar. to d€ pilav 
aitiavy ToUTwy amodtdovat, mAcovay@s' THVv datvo- 
pévv éexkadovpévwv, pavikov Kat od KabynKovTws 
TMpaTTojLevov UT THY THY paTtaiav aoTpodoyiav 

1 reovaxas coni. Byw. 
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eertain places at certain intervals in the heavens, if 
circumstances are favourable ; or because at times 
the heaven has a particular motion above us so that 
such stars appear; or because the stars themselves 
are set in motion under certain conditions and come 
to our neighbourhood and show themselves. And 
their disappearance is due to the causes which are the 
opposite of these. Certain stars may revolve without 
setting not only for the reason alleged by some, 
yecause this is the part of the world round which, 
itself unmoved, the rest revolves, but it may also be 
because _a circular eddy of air surrounds this part, 
which prevents them from travelling out of sight like 
other stars ; or because there is a dearth of necessary 
fuel farther on, while there is abundance in that part 
mitere they are seen to be. Moreover there are 
several other ways in which this might be brought 
about, as may be seen by anyone capable of reason- 
ing in accordance with the facts. The wanderings 
of certain stars, if such wandering is their actual 
motion, and the regular movement of certain other 
stars, may be accounted for by saying that they 
originally moved in a circle and were constrained, 
some of them to be whirled round with the same 
uniform rotation and others with a whirling motion 
which varied; but it may also be that according to 
the diversity of the regions traversed in some places 
there are uniform tracts of air, forcing them forward 
in one direction and burning uniformly, in others 
these tracts present such irregularities as cause the 
motions observed. ‘To assign a single cause for these 
effects when the faets suggest several causes is 
madness and a strange inconsisteney ; yet it is done 
by adherents of rash astronomy, who assign meaning- 
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elnAwKorwy Kal els TO Kevov aitias Twa@v amo- 
dvddvTwv, OTAV THY Geiav dvow undayA Aevroupyrdv 
eT dorpa drroAevropeva tTwwv Jew- 
petabar ovpBaiver Kal 7apa To Ppadv’Tepov ou. 
mepipepecbar Tov avrov KUKAov TEpUovTa Kal Tapa 
TO THY evavTiav kwetodae avTLoT@LEVa O10 THS 
avTns divns’ Kal mapa TO TrepidépecDar Ta pev 
bua qAetovos Tomov, TA Oe ou €AdTTovos, THY 
avTny divny mepuxuKAodyTa., TO de amAds dima - 
patveobar wept TovTwv KabnKov éott Tots Tepateve- 
ofat Tt mpos Tovs troAAovs BovAopevois. 

‘Ot Aeyouevor aorépes exmimtew Kal mapa pépos 
KaTa Tapatpupw éavt@v Svvarar ovvtedctabar Kal 
Tap ekmTwoWw ov av H eKTVEVLaATwWOLS yevnTal, 
Kaba wep Kal emi Tav aotpam@v édéyouev* Kal 
KaTa avvodov dé aro Lav Trupos: dmoreheoTiKay, 
ouppudtas yevopevns els TO TOvTO Tedeoat, Kal 
Know ov av 7 oppy] e€ apyns Kata THY avvodov 
yevnra Kat KaTa ‘amvevpatos de ovAMoyny ev 
TUKVwWpacl Ticw optydAcetdéor, Kal exmUpwow 
ToUTov did Ty KaretAnow, er errepngw TOV 
TEPLEXOVTUY, Kal ep Ov av TOTOV 7 opym yevnTar 
THS popas, els ToUTOV hepopevou. Kal adAAou dé 
TpoTro Ets TO TOUTO teheoa apvOnrot elow. 

7 At oe emLonpactat at YWOpeva emi Tut Cows 
Kara ouykKupnpa _ywovra To Kalpoo: ov yap Ta 
(wa avayKnyv Twa mpoodepetar Tob amoTeAcoOHvat 
xetdva, ode Kabntai Tis Geta hvots TrapaTypovoa 
Tas Tov Cwwv ToUTwY e€ddous KaTELTA TAS ETLONLA- 

* Cf.§98, ‘The same topic is now treated again. Usener, 
who attributed this whole epistle to a compiler, believed that 
both passages were taken from the same part of Epicurus’s 


On Nature. 
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less causes for the stars whenever they persist 
in saddling the divinity with burdensome tasks. 
That certain stars are seen to be left behind by others 
may be because they travel more slowly, though they 
go the same round as the others; or it may be 
that they are drawn back by the same whirling 
motion and move in the opposite direction ; or again 
it may be that some travel over a larger and others 
over a smaller space in making the same revolution. 
But to lay down as assured a single explanation of 
these phenomena is worthy of those who seek to 
dazzle the multitude with marvels. 

"_Falling stars, as they are called, may in some cases 
be due to the mutual friction of the stars themselves, 
in other cases to the expulsion of certain parts when 
that mixture of fire and air takes place which was 
mentioned when we were discussing lightning ; or it 
may be due to the meeting of atoms capable of 
generating fire, which accord so well as to produce 
this result, and their subsequent motion wherever the 
impulse which brought them together at first leads 
them; or it may be that wind collects in certain 
dense mist-like masses and, since it is imprisoned, 
ignites and then bursts forth upon whatever is round 
about it, and is carried to that place to which its 
motion impels it. And there are other ways in 
which this can be brought about without recourse to 
myths. 

(‘* The fact that the weather is sometimes foretold 
from the behaviour of certain animals is a mere 
coincidence in time.* For the animals offer no 
necessary reason why a storm should be produced ; 
and no divine being sits observing when these animals 
go out and afterwards fulfilling the signs which they 
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, 7 > A >? \ \ 3 \ \ ~ 
116 gias Tavras emiTeAet. ovd€E yap els TO TUXOV C@ov, 
Kav <€l> pLKpOV YapleoTeEpov eln, 7 ToLAvTH pwpia 
éumécor, py OTe els mravTeAH evdayoviay KEKTN- 
[LevovV. 
“ Taira 8n wavta, v8dKxdrets, pvnudvevoov: Kara 
“A 7 \ “~ 
ToAU tre yap Tod pwvOouv exBrnon Kal TA Opoyert) 
/ ~ 7 
rovTois auvopav Suvyon: pdadiora Se ceavrov 
amddos €ls THY TOV apy@v Kal amreipias Kal TOV 
~ / 4 
cvyyevav tovTos Jewpiav, éTL TE KpLTNpiwY Kat 
~ = 7 ~ ~ 
mabey, Kal ov evexev Tad7a exAoyilopela: radrTa 
dé ~ 
yap padoTa ovvOewpovpeva padiws Tas TEpl THY 
/ ~ aA 
KaTa pLepos airias avvopav mounoer. ov d€ Tatra 
oe / 
un KaTayamynoavtes 7) padtora ovr <av> avra 
rattTa KaAds auvlewpyjaaey ote od eEvexev Set 
117 Dewpetv Tabra mepiemotnoavTo. Tatra avT@ Kat 
TEpt T@V pEeTEwpwV OoKel. 
Ilept dé trav Biwttk@v Kat omws xpn Ta pev 
e ~ ¢e a \ b] 9 lA e \ 7 
Huds atpetcar, Ta 8° exdhevyew, ovTwot ypader. 
, oe ~ aA ~ 
mporepov S€ dieAPwpev a TE avT@ Soxel wept TOD 
A aA > ~ 
copot Kal Tots am avrov. 
? , bal \ aA 
BAdBas && avOpwrwv 7 d1a ptcos 7 bia POovov 7 
\ 4 / ce \ \ aA 
Sua Katadpovynow yiveofa, wy Tov aopov Aoytou@ 
, ’ \ \ A ¢ , \ 
mepryivecbar. aAAa Kat Tov amag yevouevov copov 
/ \ > / » 4 O 10 A / 
pnkere THY evavtiav AapBavew diafeow pndé wAdT- 
/ ~ 
rew éxovTa’ 7abect paddov avaxeOHnaecbar: ovK av 
\ N , A \ 
épmrodlaa T7pos THY Gopiav. ovdE HV ex TAONS aw- 
oe A 4 a nn 50> > Yom» 
waros e€ews aopov yeveabat av ovd’ ev mavti Over. 
a 


2 Between the letter to Pythocles and that to Menoeceus 
come excerpts (§§ 117-120) dealing with the wise man as 
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have given. For such folly as this would not possess 
the most ordinary being if ever so little enlightened, 
much less one who enjoys perfect felicity ._ 

Fs All this, Pythocles, you should keep in mind ; for 
then you will escape a long way from myth, and you 
will be able to view in their connexion the instances 
which are similar to these. But above all give your- 
self up to the study of first principles and of infinity 
and of kindred subjects, and further of the standards 
and of the feelings and of the end for which we 
choose between them. For to study these subjects 
together will easily enable you to understand the 
causes of the particular phenomena. And those 
who have not fully accepted this, in proportion as 
they have not done so, will be ill acquainted with 
these very subjects, nor have they secured the end 
for which they ought to be studied.” Such are his 
views on celestial phenomena. 

But as to the conduct of life, what we ought to 
avoid and what to choose, he writes as follows.¢ 
Before quoting his words, however, let me go into 
the views of Epicurus himself and his school con- 
cerning the wise man. 

There are three motives to injurious acts among 
men—hatred, envy, and contempt; and these the 
wise man overcomes by reason. Moreover, he who 
has once become wise never more assumes the 
opposite habit, not even in semblance, if he can help 
it. He will be more susceptible of emotion than 
other men: that will be no hindrance to his wisdom. 
However, not every bodily constitution nor every 
nationality would permit a man to become wise. 


conceived by Epicurus, to which are added (§§ 120, 121) some 
ethical tenets. 
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Kav orpeBruwGh o 0 cogos, eivar avrov evdatLova.. 
jLovov TE Xepw efew TOV copor, Kal emt pido Kal 
mapovo. Kal dmobow Opolws dua Te Adyou" <Kal 
dua mpagews >. OTE pPEVTOL orpeProdrat, ev0a Kal 
puter Kal otposcer. yovarct T ov puynoeoVar Tov 
copov 7) n ot voor arayopevouow, ws dno. Avoyevns 
év TH émtouyn Tav °EmuKovpou Oucav SoypLaTwv. 
ovde KoAdcew olKéeTas, éXejoew pevToL Kal Guy- 
yeep Tw few T@v omovdaiwv. epacbnoeabar 
Tov copov ov doKet avrots ovde Tapns fpovrvety ° 
ovde GedmeumTov eivar Tov epwra, ws Acoyevys 
ev TO dwoeKare onow. ovde pytopevoew Kalas. 
ouvovaiay b¢€ dacw ovncaL prev OVOETIOTE, AyYaTNTOV 
d€ El pn Kat eBAraipe. 

Kat pede Kal yapyncew Kal TEKVOTOLHOELY TOV 
copor, ws °Emixoupos ev Tats Atamopiais Kai ev 
Tots Tepi pucews. KATA TeploTacw O€ TOTE Biou 
Yopnoew. Kal dvarpamjoecat Twas. OUvOE ea 
Anpncew ev péOn drat o "Emixoupos eV TO Loupe- 
Toaiw. ovoE moAvrevoeabat, WS EV TH TPWTN Tepe 
Biwv: obd€ TUpavvevoet: ove Kuveely, ws ev TH 
devTEpa ITepi Biwv: oboe TTWXEVOEW. aAAa Kal 
mmpudevra” Tas ousets p47) efdgtew® avTov Tob Biou, 
ws eV TH avrh dyor. Kal Avan Fjoeobat d€ TOV 
copov, ws o » Avoyevns: EV TH 7 TELTTT Ta@v ’ EmA€éxTwv* 
Kal duxdcecbar Kat OUyY paar a KaTaAeiibeww 
ob mavnyupeivy Sé: Kal KrTioews mpovonoecbar 


1 6600 codd.: corr. et suppl. Us. 
2 arnpwOeis vulg.: corr. Bywater. 
3 weréter vel peracer codd.: corr. Bywater. 


¢ eb selony suicide, as recommended by the Stoics (supra, 
vii. 130). 
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Even on the rack the wise man is happy. He alone 
will feel gratitude towards friends, present and absent 
alike, and show it by word and deed. When on the 
rack, however, he will give vent to cries and groans. 
As regards women he will submit to the restrictions 
imposed by the law, as Diogenes says in his 
epitome of Epicurus’ ethical doctrines. Nor will he 
punish his servants ; rather he will pity them and 
make allowance on occasion for those who are of 
good character. The Epicureans do not suffer the 
wise man to fall in love; nor will he trouble him- 
self about funeral rites; according to them love 
does not come by divine inspiration: so Diogenes 
in his twelfth book. The wise man will not make 
mne wspeeches. .No one was ever the better for 
sexual indulgence, and it is well if he be not the 
worse. 

Nor, again, will the wise man marry and rear a 
family: so Epicurus says in the Problems and in 
the De Natura. Occasionally he may marry owing 
to special circumstances in his life. Some too will 
turn aside from their purpose. Nor will he drivel, 
when drunken: so Epicurus says in the Symposium. 
Nor will he take part in politics, as is stated in the 
first book On Life ; nor will he make himself a tyrant ; 
nor will he turn Cynic (so the second book On Life 
tells us); nor will he be a mendicant. But even 
when he has lost his sight, he will not withdraw 
himself? from life: this is stated in the same book. 
The wise man will also feel grief, according to 
Diogenes in the fifth book of his Epilecta. And he 
will take a suit into court. He will leave written 
words behind him, but will not compose panegyric. 
He will have regard to his property and to the future. 
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\ “A 4 v4 , > > 
Kat Tod péAdovTos. dirAaypjoew. TUYn T avTt- 
; ’ KN; f 1 9 t 
ra€ecbar, pirov re ovdéva mpoyjcecbar.' evdokias 
eml TooovTov mpovonoec0a, €d Goov pn KaTa- 

f ~ f b) f aA 
dpovyncecbar: paddAdgv te etdhpavOncec8ar Ttav 
aAAwy év tais Pewpiats. 

> é ) é in >” > 4 nv 
Ecxovas te avabyjoew. <et> et Exot, adtadopws av 
cxXoin. povov te Tov aodov dpOds av rept Te 
“A ~ 4 
jLovotkys Kat mountucys dSiaddEeobat* woijpata Te 
EVepyela OUK ay Trotnoat. ov Kwelobat TE eTEPOV 
ETEpov GopwTepov.  xXpnpatetobat TE, aAN’ azo 
> 
povns aodias, amopycavTa. Kal povapyov ev 
KaUp@ Qeparevoew. Kal emxapyocobat TWe emt 
TO Svopaparte Kat oxoAnv KaTaokevacew, add’ 
ovx wor dxraywyhoa: Kal avayvwoecfar ev 
4 > > > € é aA \ > 
mAnfer, ad’ ody Exovta: Soypatiety Te Kal OvK 
a.mopncely * Kal Kal? umvous d€ opovov eceobar, 
Kal v7éep pidou OTE TeOvygeoOar. 
Aoxet 5 adrots GpapTnwara dvica elvar. Kal 
Thv vylevay trol pev ayabdv, trot 8° adiapopor. 
\ \ & 4 f \ Us ~ 4 
THY d€ avdpeiav pucer H7) yiveoBan, Aoyrop@ dé 
TOU TULLPEPOVTOS * Kal THv didiay dia Tas xpetas* 
deiv pévTo. mpokardpyeoOar (Kal yap THY yhv 
? 
omeipopev), ovvioracbar Sé adrnvy KaTa Kowwviav 
Tots Tals ndovats ex7remrAnpwpy <evots >. 
“A a 4 
Try edvdaoviay dixy7 voetoOar, rHv Te AKpoTAaTNHY, 
ota ett wept Tov Dedv, émitaow ovK ExXovcay: Kal 
THY <KaTa THV> mpooOnKny Kat adatpecw NodoVvoV. 
Meritéov & émt tHv émoroAny. 


1 x«rnoesOar codd.: corr. Bignone. 


¢ Cf. Philodemus, Ilepi evceBeias (Us. p. 258). 


> The transposition of this paragraph is due to Bignone 
(p. 214, notes 2, 4). 
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He will be fond of the country. He will be armed 
against fortune and will never give up a friend. He 
will pay just so much regard to his reputation as not 
to be looked down upon. He will take more delight 
than other men in state festivals.¢ 

> The wise man will set up votive images. Whether 
he is well off or not will be matter of indifference to 
him. Only the wise man will be able to converse 
correctly about music and poetry, without however 
actually writing poems himself. One wise man does 
not move more wisely than another. And he will 
make money, but only by his wisdom, if he should 
be in poverty, and he will pay court to a king, if 
need be. He will be grateful to anyone when he is 
corrected. He will found a school, but not in such 
a manner as to draw the crowd after him; and will 
give readings in public, but only by request. He 
will be a dogmatist but not a mere sceptic ; and he 
will be like himself even when asleep. And he will 
on occasion die for a friend. 

The school holds that sins are not all equal; that 
health is in some cases a good, in others a thing 
indifferent ; that courage is not a natural gift but 
comes from calculation of expediency; and that 
friendship is prompted by our needs. One of the 
friends, however, must make the first advances (just 
as we have to cast seed into the earth), but it is 
maintained by a partnership in the enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. 

Two sorts of happiness can be conceived, the one 
the highest possible, such as the gods enjoy, which 
cannot be augmented, the other admitting addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. | 

We must now proceed to his letter. 
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| « Epicurus to Menoeceus, greeting. 

‘Let no one be slow to seek wisdom when he is 
young nor weary in the search thereof when he is 
grown old. For no age is too early or too late for 
the health of the soul. And to say that the season 
for studying philosophy has not yet come, or that it 
is past and gone, is like saying that the season for 
happiness is not yet or that it is now no more. 
Therefore, both old and young ought to seek wisdom, 
the former in order that, as age comes over him, he 
may be young in good things because of the grace 
of what has been, and the latter in order that, while 
he is young, he may at the same time be old, because 
he has no fear of the things which are to come. So 
we must exercise ourselves in the things which bring 
happiness, since, if that be present, we have every- 
thing, and, if that be absent, all our actions are 
directed toward attaining it. 

f* Those things which without ceasing I have de- 
clared unto thee, those do, and exercise thyself 
therein, holding them to be the elements of right 
life. First believe that God is a living being im- 
mortal and blessed, according to the notion of a god 
indicated by the common sense of mankind ; and so 
believing, thou shalt not affirm of him aught that is 

‘foreign to his immortality or that agrees not with 
blessedness, but shalt believe about him whatever 
may uphold both his blessedness and his immortality. 
For verily there are gods, and the knowledge of them 
is manifest ; but they are not such as the multitude 
believe, seeing that men do not steadfastly maintain 
the_notions they form respecting them. Not the 
man who denies the gods worshipped by the multi- 
tude, but he who affirms of the gods what the multi- 
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124 MpooamTwv. ov yap mpodnwbers: elaiv, aAX’ daoAr- 
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ybeus pevdeis at T@v ToAA@v Omrep bean dmopacers 
evdev at peyloTa PAaBat te Tots KaKots ek Dedv 
ema YOvTaL Kal whéererat Tots ayabois. rats yap 
(dias OlKELoUpLevor bua TravTos dpeTais Tous OfL0L0US 
amodéxyovTal, 7av TO p11) ToLovTOv ws aAAdTpLoV 

vopicovres. 
 Luvebile dé év TO _vopilew ponoev ™pos Teds 
elvat TOV Odvarov: emrel wav ayabov Kal KaKkov ev 
aicincer aTépyats b€ €oTw aicijncews O Gavaros. 
ofev yva@ots op0y Tob pndev eivav Tpos nas TOV 
Oavarov arroAavorov Toet TO THS Cwhs Ovnzov, 
ovK aTretpov’ mpooTieica ypovov adda Tov Tis 
afavacias apeAopevi) moGov. odfev yap eorw ev 
TO hy dewov TO iii: ynoiws TO ponbev 
brapyew ev TH pn thy 6 ewor. WOTE paTaLos: 6 
A€ywv dedievar Tov Gavarov ody 6tt AvTHCEL Tapw, 
adr’ ore AuTe? péAAwv. 6 yap wapov ovdK evoxrci, 
TpocdoKkwevoyv Kevaas Av7et. TO PpikwdéaTaToV 
obv Tov KaKa@v O Oavatos odfev mpos HUGs, EmrELd7 
TEp OTaV pev nILEts caper, 0 Oavaros ov mapeoT 
oray 6 Oo Oavaros Tap, TOP nets OvK coper. 
oUTe ovv mpos Tovs CHyTds cor ovre Tos TOUS 
TETEAEVTNKOTAS, ETELONTIEP TEDL OUS eV ODK ECT, 
of 8 ovKéri eiaiv. aXrX ot moAXol Tov Davatov oTéE 
pee ws peyvoTov TGV KaKav pevyovow, ore O€ 
WS dvdamavow Tav ev Tm Chv <KaK@v aipobvra. O 
d€ codos ovre mapaiteizar TO CHv> ovre poPetrat 
1 


ovx dmopov codd.: corr. Menag.: sed post adXa rév inf. 
(14) <dmropov> excidisse putat Bignone. 





¢ The striking resemblance to this passage of ps.-Plat. 
Axiochus, 369 8, has often been pointed out, most recently by 
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tude believes about them is truly impious. Tor the 
utterances of the multitude about the gods are not 
true preconceptions but false assumptions; hence 
it is that the greatest evils happen to the wicked 
and the greatest blessings happen to the good from 
the hand of the gods, seeing that they are always 
favourable to their own good qualities and take 
pleasure in men like unto themselves, but reject as 
alien whatever is not of their kind. | 

 Accustom thyself to believe that death is nothing 
to us, for good and evil imply sentience, and death 
is the priv ation of all sentience ; : therefore a right 
understanding that death is nothing to us makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable, not by adding to life an 
illimitable time, but by taking away the yearning 
after immortality. For life has no terrors for him 
who has thoroughly apprehended that there are no 
terrors for him in ceasing to live. Foolish, therefore, 
is the man who says that he fears death, not because 
it will pain when it comes, but because it pains in the 
prospect. Whatsoever causes no annoyance whenitis 
present, causes only a groundless pain in the expecta- 
tion. Death, therefore, the most awful of evils, is 
nothing to us, seeing that, when we are, death is not 
come, and, when death is come, we are not. It is 
nothing, then, either to the living or to the dead, for 
with the living it is not and the dead exist no longer.* 
But in the world, at one time men shun death as 
the greatest of all evils, and at another time choose 
it as a respite from the evils in life. The wise man 
does not deprecate life nor does he fear the cessation 


E. Chevallier, Etude crit. du dialogue ps.-plat. l’ Axiochos 
(Lyon, 1914, pp. 74 sq.); he rightly maintains the priority of 
the letter to Menoeceus (7b. p. 76). 
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TO pr Che otre yap avT@ mpootorarat to Cny 
ovre dofalerar Ka.KOV eivau To pn CHy. womep d€ 
TO auTiov ov TO mAetov TaVT WS ada TO WOLOTOV 
aipeirar, OUTW Kal Xpovov ov TOV [LAKLOTOV ada 
Tov jOtoTov KapmileTar. Oo d€ zapayyeAAwy Tov 
juev véov KadAds chy, Tov O€ yépovra Kahéis KaTa- 
orpepev eunOns early ov povov Ova TO THS Cums 
aomaorTov, adda Kal dua, TO THY avTHV eivar weAETHY 
TOU nan chy Ka Tov Kadds amobvncKew. ToAv 
d€ yeipov Kat 6 Aéywv, Kaddov péev py diva, 


gpvv7a 6 ows wKiaTa mUAas “Aldao mrephaat. 


et ev yap mremouBers ToOTO PnoL, TOS OVK am- 
€pXET aL Tov Chv; ev eTouw yap avT@ TOUT EoTL, 
elrep nv BeBovAevpevov avr@ BeBaiws: ef 8é 
HLOKWLEVOS, pLaTaLos ev Tols OvK EemLdEXO{LEVOLS. 

Mvnpoveureov d€ ws TO peAAov ovTE HULEeTEpoV 
ouTE TEVT OS ovx TLETEPOV, iva pLnTE TEVT OS 
Tpoopevenpev WS Eaopevov pATE ameATiCwuev ws 
TAVTWS OUK EoOMEVvOV. 

“"Avadoytotéov 6€ ws Tay emifupiay at ev etor 
fvoikal, at O€ Keval. Kal THY PvatKa@v al pev 
dvayKatat, at d€ duactkal ovov: TaV 8 avayKaiwy 
at pev mpos evdOatpoviay elolv avayKatat, at de 
mpos THY Tob TwpLaros aoxyAnatav, at de mos. avTo 
TO Civ. TOUT OW yop amAavns Jewpia macav a.tpeow 
Kal poy emmavayelv oidev emt THY To0 TwpLaTos 
bytevav Kal THY THS wvyhs atapakiayv, eet TOUTO 
TOU poaxapios Cv €OTL Téhos. TOUTOU yap yap 
TAVTa. mparToper, OTWS pane ahy dev Entre TAp- 
Ba@jev’ oTav 6 dma€ Tovro mEepl nuas yevynTat, 
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of life. The thought of life is no offence to him, nor 
is the cessation of life regarded as an evil. And 
even as men choose of food not merely and simply 
the larger portion, but the more pleasant, so the 
wise seek to enjoy the time which is most pleasant 
and not merely that which is longest. And he who 
admonishes the young to live well and the old to 
make a good end speaks foolishly, not merely because 
of the desirableness of life, but because the same 
exercise at once teaches to live well and to die well. 
Much worse is he who says that it were good not to 
be born, but when once one is born to pass with all 
speed through the gates of Hades.? For if he truly 
believes this, why does he not depart from life? It 
were easy for him to do so, if once he were firmly 
convinced. If he speaks only in mockery, his words 
are foolishness, for those who hear believe him not. 

«‘We must remember that the future is neither 
wholly ours nor wholly not ours, so that neither must 
we count upon it as quite certain to come nor despair 
of it as quite certain not to come. 

le We must also reflect that of desires some are 
natural, others are groundless; and that of the 
natural some are necessary as well as natural, and 
some natural only. And of the necessary desires 
some are necessary if we are to be happy, some if 
the body is to be rid of uneasiness, some if we are 
even to live. He who has a clear and certain under- 
standing of these things will direct every preference 
and aversion toward securing health of body and 
tranquillity of mind, seeing that this is the sum and 
end of a blessed life. For the end of all our actions 
is to be free from pain and fear, and, when once we 


* Theognis £25; 427. 
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Avera TAs 6 vis puxhs Yeu, ouK EXOVTOS TOU 
wou Badilew ws mpos evdéov TL Kal Cnrely ETEpov 
@ TO Ths Puyis Kat TOO owpaTos dayabov OupL- 
mAnpwbyoerar. TOTE yap noovns xpelav eyoper, 
oray eK Tob ity Tapetvat Thy noovnv adrdyadpev: 
oTay d€ pn) dAydpev, OvKETL Tijs Hdovijs dedpeBa. 
Kal dua ToUTO THY 70ov7y apXny Kal Téhos Aéyopev 
elvat TOO _paKaptos chy TavTnvy yap ayalov 
Tmp@Tov Kat OU YEVLKOV eyVaLEV, Kal G70 TAUTNS 
Katapyopuela maons atperews Kal guys KQL €7rl 
TavT ny KaTavT@ev ws Kavovi T@ Trader Trav , dyabov 
KplvovTes. Kal €7rel mpGyrov dyabov totro Kal 
ov ppurov, Oud ToUTO Kal ov TacGav NOOVnY atpovpeBa., 
arn’ éoTw OTE ToAAas moras UrepBatvoner, 6 oray 
metov Hyuiv tO Svaxepes EK TOUTWY EmNTAL* Kal 
modAas dAynddvas noovay Kpeitrovs vopiCoper, 
emevoay petloy nev y8or7) TapaKkoAov0y mroAdby 
x povov Urropetvact Tas adyndovas. maoa ovv 
7807 dua TO puow é Exe olkelav ayaboy, ov 7400 
peVvTOL <y’ > aipern aba mTep Kal addyndwv maoa 
Kakov, oD maca d€ ae gevKTy TepuKvia. TH 
[LevTOU TULL LET PTTEL Kal TULPEPOVTOY Kal doup- 
popwv Brewfec Tabra TavTa. Kpivew KabyKet: xpw- 
peda. yap T@ pev ayabe Kara Twas Xpovous ws 
KOKQ, 7@ Se KAK@ TapTraAw ws ayabed. Kal 
THY avrapkevav d€ ayafov péya vopiloper, ovx 
iva. mavT ws Tots orLyous xpwpeba., arn’ émws éav 
iay exwpev Ta moAAa, Tois oAtyos apKwpeba, 
TETTELOLEVOL yrjotws OTL OLOTA TrohureAcias dro - 
Aavovow ot HKLoTa TavTns Sedpevor, Kal OTL TO 
pev dvoikov mav evmdpiatov eart, TO Sé KeEvOoV 
dvotopioTov. ot yap Atrot xvdAol tony moduTedet 
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have attained all this, the tempest of the soul is 
laid ; seeing that the living creature has no need to 
goin search of something that is lacking, nor to look 
for anything else by which the good of the soul and 
of the body will be fulfilled. When we are pained 
because of the absence of pleasure, then, and then 
only, do we feel the need of pleasure.) Wherefore 
we call pleasure the alpha and omega of a blessed 
life.” Pleasure is our first and kindred good. It is 
the” starting-point of every Choice and of every 
aversion, and to it we come back, inasmuch as we 
make feeling the rule by which to judge of every 
good thing. And since pleasure is our first and 

native good, for that reason we do not choose every 
pleasure whatsoever, but ofttimes pass over many 
pleasures when a greater annoyance ensues from 
them. And ofttimes we consider pains superior to 
‘pleasures when submission to the pains for a long 
— brings us as a consequence a greater pleasure. 
While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally 
akin to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, 
just as all pain is an evil and yet not all pain is 
to be shunned. It is, however, by measuring one 
against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be 
judged. Sometimes we treat the good as an evil, 
and the evil, on the contrary, as a good. Again, we 
regard independence of outward things as a great 
good, not so as in all cases to use little, but so as to 
be contented with little if we have not much, being 
honestly persuaded that they have the sweetest 
enjoyment of luxury who stand least in need of it, 
and that whatever is natural is easily procured and 
only the vain and worthless hard to win. Plain‘fare 
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dvaiTy THY noovny emipepovaw, OTav drag TO 
aryoby Kar’ évoecav e€aipeOH* Kal wala Kal vowp 
THY axporarny aTrodiowaw mOov7y, érretdav evOewv 
Tis avTa TpoceveyKnTat. To cuvebilew ov ev Tats 
amAais Kat od modvteAgat dtattais Kal vytetas 
€oTl oupTAnpwtuKoy Kal Tpos TAS dvayKatas Tou 
Biov xpjoes GOKVOV 7OLEL TOV avOpwrrov Kal Tots 
moduteAcow € eK Siaheyuparoov TPOGEPXOMEVOUS KpetT- 
tov nuds SiatiOno. Kal mpos tHv TUxnV adoPous 
TapacKkevacer. 
"Oray obv Aéywpev nOovny TéAos BrrapxeEuv, ov Tas 
TOV aawrov 7dovas Kal TAS EV dmoAavoer KELyLevas 
Aéyopev, ws TWES AyVvoodVTES Kal ODY opodoyobvres 
7 KaKOS exDEXOHEVOL vopilovaw, adda TO [LnTE 
adyety Kara capa pine Taparrecbau KaTa poxny. 
ov yap mOTOL Kal Ka@pLoL ouveipovres ovd amo- 
Aavoets mratdwwy Kal yuvatk@v ovo txyQvwv Kal TOV 
aMuv, daa héper modutedAns Tparrela, TOV HOvv 
yevva. Biov, ara vnpov Aoyrapos Kal TAS airtas 
efepevv@v maans aipeoews Kal pvyis Kal Tas 
Sofas e€eAatvwy €€ dv mAetoros Tas puxas KaTa- 
AapBaver OdpuBos. Tovtwy d« maVT OY apxXn Kal 
TO peyLoTov dyabov dpovnats: 10 Kal procogias 
TLLLWTE POV UTrapXer ppovnats, e€ Hs at Aourrat maa 
mepvKacw dperat, dudaoKovea ws ovK éorw 
deus Cyv avev tov Ppovipws Kal Kahds Kal 
duxaiws, ovde Ppovijzws Kat Kahds Kat Sucaies 
avev Too mOeors * oupTepuKaae yap at apeTat TO 
cay noéws, Kat TO Civ ndéws TovTwY EoTiV G- 
X@prorov. 
“Eel tiva vouilers elvar KpetrTova Tov Kal Tept 
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gives as much pleasure as a costly diet, when once 
the pain of want has been removed, while bread and 
water confer the highest possible pleasure when they 
are brought to hungry lips. To habituate one’s self, 
therefore, to simple and inexpensive diet supplies all 
that is needful for health, and enables a man to meet 
the necessary requirements of life without shrinking, 
and it places us in a better condition when we 
approach at intervals a costly fare and renders us 
fearless of fortune. 

[When we say, then, that pleasure is the end and 
aim, we do not mean the pleasures of the prodigal 
o¥ the pleasures of sensuality, as we are understood 
todo by some through ignorance, prejudice, or wilful 
misrepresentation. By pleasure we mean the absence 
of pain in the body and of trouble in the soul. It is 
not an unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of 
“revelry, not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish 
and other delicacies of a luxurious table, which pro- 
duce a pleasant life; it is sober reasoning, searching 
out the grounds of every choice and avoidance, and 
banishing those beliefs through which the greatest 
tumults take possession of the soul.\\Of all this the 
beginning and the greatest good i is prudence. Where- 
fore prudence is a more precious thing even than 
philosophy ; from it spring all the other virtues, for 
it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleasure 
which is not also a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice ; nor lead a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the 
virtues have grown into one with a pleasant life, and 
a pleasant life is inseparable from them. _ 

«‘ Who, then, is superior in thy judgement to such a 
man? He holds a holy belief concerning the gods, 
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Becv dova dofalovros Kal rept Bavarou da tavTds 
apoBurs €xovTos Kal TO Tis dvoews emdedoye- 
opevou té\os, Kal TO prev TOV ayaber Tépas wes 
éoTw evdouptrAnpwrov te Kal evmoptoTtov d1a- 
AapBavorzos, TO O€ TaY KaK@v ws 7 xXpovous 7 
TOvous EXEL Bpaxets, THY O€ VITO TWEV SeomroTw 
eloayopevgy TAaVvTwY SvayeAdyros" <ElappLevnv Kal 
pGrArov a pev KaT avayKny yiyveodau Aéyovros >, 
a dé amo TUyysS, a OE Trap: Tpas Oud TO THY prev 
avdyeny avurrevOuvov eivat, THY OE TUXNY aorarov 


e 


opav, TO be Tap Teas Sica nana @ Kal TO joepTrToV 
Kal TO évavTiov ro peneonenGes: méepukev (€rret 
KpettTov Hv TH tept Vedv pvbw Katakodrovbeiy 7 
TH TOV puoKkay etapyevn SovAevewv* oO yey yap 
eAmioa TAPALT HTEWS vroypape Gedy Oud TYMAS, n 
Oe amapairnTov exer THY avayKyyv), THv OE TUXNY 
OUTE Deov, ws ot t TOAAGL vopilovew, voAap, aVvOvTOS 
(odfev yap draKrTws Deg mpatrerat) ovre aBeBarov 
atrtay (<ovK > olerar prev yap ayabov 7 KaKov éx 
TAUTNS mpos TO wakapiws Cv dvOpurrrots didooGar, 
ApYAS [LEVTOL peyahuw ayabay 7 7) KAK@V VITO TAUTNS 
xopnyetovar), KpetTTov eivat vopilovtos evioyloTws 
aTuxeEly 7 adoyiorws edruxety BéAtvov yap ev rats 
mpagear TO Karas Kpibev py opbwbivar ova Tavrny. 

"Tatra ouv Kal Ta TOUTOLS ovyyevh pedéra TpOs 
GEauToV Tpepas Kal VUKTOS mpos Te TOV OJLOLOV 
ceavT@, Kal ovdémote ovl’ vmap ovr davap s&a- 
TtapaxOjon, Cjcets 5€ ws Oeds ev avOperrois. ovdev 
yap eoike OvnTad Caw Cav avOpwros ev abavarois 
ayaeois.”’ 


1 dyyéAdovtos (-Awvros PQ) codd.: diayedAG@vros corr. Us. 
addito <eiuappévnv . . . AéyovrTos>. 
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and is altogether free from the fear of death. He 
has diligently considered the end fixed by nature, 
and understands how easily the limit of good things 
can be reached and attained, and how either the dura- 
tion or the intensity of evils is but slight. Destiny, 
which some introduce as sovereign over all things, 
he laughs to scorn, affirming rather that some things 
happen of necessity, others by chance, others through 
our own agency. For he sees that necessity destroys 
responsibility and that chance or fortune is incon- 
stant ; whereas our own actions are free, and it is 
to them that praise and blame naturally attach. It 
were better, indeed, to accept the legends of the 
gods than to bow beneath that yoke of destiny 
which the natural philosophers have imposed. The 
one holds out some faint hope that we may escape 
if we honour the gods, while the necessity of the 
naturalists is deaf to all entreaties. Nor does he 
hold chance to be a god, as the world in general 
does, for in the acts of a god there is no disorder ; 
nor to be a cause, though an uncertain one, for he 
believes that no good or evil is dispensed by chance 
to men so as to make life blessed, though it supplies 
the starting-point of great good and great evil. He 
believes that the misfortune of the wise is better 
than the prosperity of the fool. It is better, in short, 
that what is well judged in action should not owe its 
successful issue to the aid of chance. ' 

/** Exercise thyself in these and kindred precepts day 
and night, both by thyself and with him who is like 
unto thee ; then never, either in waking or in dream, 
wilt thou be disturbed, but wilt live as a god among 
men. Yor man loses all semblance of mortality by 
living in the midst of immortal blessings.” 
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> > A 
Mavruxny 8° admacay év ddXous avaipet, Ws Kal 
> ~ ~ > ~ 7 > 
ev TH puKpa emuToun. Kat dou: “ wavTiKy) ovoa 
> lA ? \ “ 
avuTapKTos, et d€ Kal UmapKTH, ovdev TpPOs HUGS 
NYNTEG ‘ywopeva.” 
“A \ \ ~ ~ 
ocatra Kat epi TOV BwwtiK@v: Kal émt mAEciw 
/ > {? 
duetAekTar aAAayoi. 
136 A / AY \ ‘ K ee A \ “~ 
tahepetar d€ pos Tovs Kupnvaixods mepi THs 
¢€ ~ e \ ‘ A 
noovys* of ev yap THY KaTaoTnmaTLKHY ODK éy- 
/ 
Kptvovat, ovnv de THY ev KWWjoEL* 6 O€ Gudotepay * * 
~ \ “~ 
puxyjs Kal cwuaTos, ws dnow ev TH Ilepi aipecews 
Kal puyjs Kat ev T@ Ilept téAous Kat ev TO TPwWTW 
4 / \) 3 ~ \ A > ; : 
Ilept Piwv cat ev 7H mpos tovs ev MutiAnvyn diro- 
> ~ a 
gopous emoToAy. opoiws de Kat Avoyevns ev TH 
€ , “~ 3 4 \ } 4 
emTaKaoeKkaTy TaV “Emdéextwv kat Mnrpddwpos 
> ~ 4 4 
ev T@ Tisoxpater Aeyovaw ovtw: vooupevns dé 
noovns THS TE KATA Kivnow Kal THS KaTaoTHMA- 
~ ¢e > > / 3 ~ \ Cz 4 
Tunns. 06 ‘Emtkoupos ev 7a Ilepi atpécewv ovtw 
/ 
Neyer’ “1 pwev yap arapakia Kal amovia KaTaoTy- 
parikal elow ndoval 4 dé yapa Kal 7 edppoovvy 
Kava Kivynow evepyeia BrémovTal. 
\ ee 4 
137. "Ete mpos rovs Kupnvaixots: ot ev yap xetpous 
3 ~ A / 
Tas owpatiKas aAynddvas Tov puxyik@v, Kordle- 
cat yotv Tovs dpapravovras owpaTtt’ o be Tas 
~ \ / 
puxerds. Tv yoov odpra TO TrapoV povoy Xeya- 
Cew, TV de poxyy Kal TO _TapeAGov Kal TO Tapov 
Kat To péAXov. ovTws ovv Kal peilovas ydovas 





¢ This short note on divination is clumsily inserted between 
the last words of the epistle and the expositor’s natural 
reference to other works of Epicurus treating of ethics ; 
Usener conjectures that it may have come from a Scholium 
attached to the epistle. 
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Elsewhere he rejects the whole of divination,* as 
in the short epitome, and says, ““ No means of pre- 
dicting the future really exists, and if it did, we 
must regard what happens according to it as nothing 
tO, Use,” 

Such are his views on life and conduct; and he has 
discoursed upon them at greater length elsewhere. 

He differs from the Cyrenaics ® with regard to 
pleasure. They do not include under the term the 
pleasure which is a state of rest, but only that which 
consists in motion. Epicurus admits both; also 
pleasure of mind as well as of body, as he states in 
his work On Choice and Avoidance and in that On 
the Ethical End, and in the first book of his work 
On Human Life and in the epistle to his philo- 
sopher friends in Mytilene. So also Diogenes in the 
seventeenth book of his Epilecta, and Metrodorus 
in his Timocrates, whose actual words are: “‘ Thus 
pleasure being conceived both as that species which 
consists in motion and that which is a state of rest.” 
The words of Epicurus in his work On Chovce are: 
““ Peace of mind and freedom from pain are pleasures 
which imply a state of rest ; joy and delight are seen 
to consist in motion and activity.” 

He further disagrees with the Cyrenaics in that 
they hold that pains of body are worse than mental 
pains; at all events evil-doers are made to suffer 
bodily punishment ; whereas Epicurus holds the pains 
of the mind to be the worse; at any rate the flesh 
endures the storms of the present alone, the mind 
those of the past and future as well as the present. 
In this way also he holds mental pleasures to be 


b Next come excerpts dealing with the difference between 
Epicurean and Cyrenaic ethics. 
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clvau Tas Tis wvyns. arodetfeu d€ xpyrae Tob 
TéAos elvae THY noovny T@ TA CHa dyua TO yevrnO7- 
val TH pev evapeoreioBat, r@ 8€ move mpookpovew 
dvaikas kal ywpis Adyov. adbromabas obvy devyomev 
A > / @ \ ee ~ , 
Thv adynddva: iva Kat 6 ‘HpaxdAjs cataBiBpwoko- 


(3 A ~ ~ ~ 
pevos U7r0 TOU yiT@Vvos Bod 


? 97 3 \ > 7” be 
daxvev iWlwv: audi 6 eaTevov méTpat 
Aoxp@v 7° Gpeco. mpaves EdBoias 7’ axpac. 


\ A \ ¢ \ \ \ > A e A >] 
138 Aca d€ THY ndovyY Kal Tas apeTas aipetaBat, ov 
du avTds, Womep THY LaTpiKHY dia THY Vylecav, KaBa 
\ ? 3 ~ >] ~ ~ >) / a 
you kali Atoyerns ev 7H etkooTH TMV EmAextwv, os 
Kat dvaywyny Aéyer THY aywynv. o O° "Exixoupos 
Kal dXuIpLoTov dno. THs ndovis THY apeTHY povny: 
7a 0 adda xwpileatar, olov Bpwra. 
Kat dépe ody 64 viv tov KoAoda@va, ws av etmot 
Tis, éemubapev Tob TavTos ovyypappatos Kal TOO 
4 ~ / \ U >) “~ 4 
Biov tod diroaddov, tas Kupias adrod dd€as 
mwapabéuevor Kal TavTas TO TEV Ovyypapypa KaTa- 
KAeioavres, TéAEL ypyoapevor TH THS eEvoaipovias 
> ~ 
OPXN: \ ¢ \ mM” ” 9 \ Ul 
139 [I.] To pakdptov Kat apfaprov ovre avTo mpay- 
para exer ouvte GAAw mapexer, WoTE OUTE opyais 
oUTe ydpior ouvéxerar: ev aobevet yap mav To 
~ > ” / A A / 
to.ovrov. [ev adAdois d€ dyow Tovs Beovs Aoyw 
Jewpnrovs, ods pev Kat’ apiOuov bheoTr@ras, ous 
¢ Soph. Trach. 787 f. ; but our Mss. read Bodv for ddxvwr. 
> This collection of forty of the most important articles of 
faith in the Epicurean creed was famous in antiquity. It 
consists of extracts from the voluminous writings of Epicurus, 
and may have been put together by a faithful disciple. On 


the other hand, Epicurus laid great stress (§§ 35, 36) on 
epitomes of his doctrine being committed to memory; so 
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greater than those of the body. And as proof that 
pleasure is the end he adduces the fact that living 
things, so soon as they are born, are well content 
with pleasure and are at enmity with pain, by the 
prompting of nature and apart from reason. Left 
to our own feelings, then, we shun pain; as when 
even Heracles, devoured by the poisoned robe, cries 
aloud, 


And bites and yells, and rock to rock resounds, 
Headlands of Locris and Euboean cliffs.? 


And we choose the virtues too on account of 
pleasure and not for their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health. So too in the 
twentieth book of his Epilecta says Diogenes, who 
also calls education (dymyij) recreation (dcaywy)). 
Epicurus describes virtue as the sine qua non of 
pleasure, z.e. the one thing without which pleasure 
cannot be, everything else, food, for instance, being 
separable, z.e. not indispensable to pleasure. 

Come, then, let me set the seal, so to say, on my 
entire work as well as on this philosopher’ s life by 
citing his Sovran Maxims,® therewith bringing the 
whole work to a close and making the end of it to 
coincide with the beginning of happiness. } 

(1. A blessed and eternal being has no trouble 
himself and brings no trouble upon any other being ; 
hence he is exempt from movements of anger and 
partiality, for every such movement implies weakness. 
[Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by 
reason alone, some being numerically distinct, while others 


that his passion for personal direction and supervision of the 
studies of his pupils may have induced him to furnish them 
with such an indispensable catechism. 
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d€ Kal” Cpoeiderav ex THS avvexods éemipptcews THY 
MET a | 
Opolwy elowAwy emi to atrto arzoTeTeAcapEevwV 
avOpwrroedds. | 

[II.] ‘O @dvaros oddév mpos Huds: TO yap dta- 

A b) a \ > > ~ EQN A 
Avbev avacbyret: zo 8° avatabyrobdv ovdev mpos 
e ~ 
pds. 
~ ~ “~ \ 

[II].] “Opos rot peyébous t&v ndovav 7 mavTos 
tod adyobvtos vireEaipects. O7mou 0° av TO NOOMEVOV 
evn, Kal” dv av xpdvov 7H, odk e€aTt TO aXyobvv 7H TO 

UTTOULLEVOV 7) TO GUVaULPOoTeEpoV. 
y b) U A > ~ ~ 3 a 

[IV.] Ov xpovicer 70 adyooy guvex@s ev TH 
capki, aAAa To péev axpov Tov eAaxLoTov xpovoy 
TapeaTt, TO O€ [LOvoY Uirepretvov TO Oopevov 
KaTa GapKa ov moAAas Tpepas GupLLever.” at d€ 
moAvypovioe TAY appworiay mAcova. lov EXovat 
TO NOOpEVOV EV TH GapKL 7 TEP TO adAyodv. 

[V.] Ov earw noews Cav avev Tob ppovipws Kal 
Kahds Kal ducaiws, <ovde Ppovipws Kal Kahds 
Kat SiKaiws> dvev TOD yoews. OT OE TOUTO Be} 
bmapyee e€ od Civ dpovipws, Kat Kad@s Kat Suxatews 
bmapxel, OUK EaTL TOUTOV TOEws CHV. 

[VI.] “Evexa Too Gappeiv €€ avOpwrwy, jy Kara 
pvow LapxAs Kal Baovhetas | ayabov, €€ wy av 
mote TOU’ olds T 7H HT) mapacKevaleobar. 

cll “Evdogou Kal TeptpAemrol TwWeS eBovdnbnaav 
yevéoOar, THv €€ avOperrrey dopdhevav OUTW vopt- 
Covres mepimomnoeobar. wor et pev aagadns 
€ ~ / / 3 4 A ~ , 

6 Tav TowvTwy Bios, améAaBov to THs picews 
3 a > \ A 3 J >] wv eo & 

ayabov: et de pn aodadys, odK exovow ov EveKa 
e€ apyys Kata TO THS Piacews oiketov WpexOnoav. 


1 guuBaive. codd.: corr. Bywater. 
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result uniformly from the continuous influx of similar 
zmages directed to the same spot and in human form.| 

2. Death is nothing to us; for the body, when it 
has been resolved into its elements, has no feeling, 
and that which has no feeling is nothing to us. 

3. The magnitude of pleasure reaches its limit in 
the removal of all pain. When pleasure is present, 
so long as it is uninterrupted, there is no pain either 
of body or of mind or of both together. 

4. Continuous pain does not last long in the flesh ; 
on the contrary, pain, if extreme, is present a very 
short time, and even that degree of pain which 
barely outweighs pleasure in the flesh does not last for 
many days together. Illnesses of long duration even 
permit of an excess of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

5. It is impossible to live a pleasant life without 
living wisely and well and justly, and it is impossible 
to live wisely and well and justly without living 
pleasantly. Whenever any one of these is lacking, 
when, for instance, the man is not able to live wisely, 
though he lives well and justly, it is impossible for 
him to live a pleasant life. 

6. In order to obtain security from other men any 
means whatsoever of procuring this was a natural 
good. 

7. Some men have sought to become famous and 
renowned, thinking that thus they would make 
‘themselves secure against their fellow-men. If, then, 
the life of such persons really was secure, they 
attained natural good ; if, however, it was insecure, 
they have not attained the end which by nature’s 
own prompting they originally sought. 


* Usener, followed by Bignone, regards dapxijs kai BactXelas 
of the vulgate text as a marginal gloss on €£ av. 
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[VIII.] Oddenia yd0vn Kal’ €avto Kakov: adda 
\ ~ ¢ ~ \ / 3 4 
Ta TIWOV NOovaV ToLnTLKa TroAAaTAaGtoUS emipepet 
Tas oxAncers TOV HOovar. 
+ 9 ~ aA e 4 ‘ / 
142 «[IX.] Ect xatezuxvotro maéca ndov7, Kat ypovw 
Kal wept OAov TO abpotopa DaHpyev 7) TA KUPLWTaTA 
4 ~ 4 3 ” 4, > 4 
pepn Ths pvcews, ovK av mote dSiehepov adAnAwY 
ai nOovat. 
[X.] Ed ta wowntixa ta&v meEpt Tovs aawrTous 
e “A wv ‘ 4 ~ , 4 A 
noovav eAve Tos PoBous THs Suavotas Tovs TE TEpt 
3 
petewpwv Kal Pavarov Kat adAynddvwy, ete TE TO 
mépas Tav emOupidv EedidacKkev, ovK av TOTE 
elyowev 6 TL eueuyapefa adrois, wavTaxolev eto- 
mAnpovpévois THY HNdovav Kat oddapobev ovTE TO 
dAyotv oUre To AvTrovpevov Exovaw, O TEP EOTI TO 
KQKOV. 
[XI.] Ed pnbev nds at tv pwerewpwv vrroyia 
4 ~ 
nvwxAovv Kal at wept Oavarou, wy moTE TpOs Nas 
} Tl, ETL TE TO [7 KaTavoEiv TOvS Opous THY adyn- 
Sdvwv Kat tav émiOupidv, odK av mpocededpefa 
f 
dvovodoyias. 
r x / a 
143. [XII.] Od« jv ro PoBovpevoy Avew vmep TaYV 
f ~ 
KUplwTaTwY pL) KaTELooTA TLS 7 TOD, GUpTAVTOS 
ducts, ad daomrTevdpevov TL THY KaTAa TOUS 
uvOous: wate odK Hv avev duatodroyias akepatous 
4 
Tas Woovas a7oAapPavew. 
[XIII.] Ovdbev ddedos Fv tiv Kat’ avOpwrovs 
? 4 4 ~ ” ¢ , 
aofadevav Kkatackevalecbar Tav avwlev vromTwv 
~ ond \ ~ ~ 
KabeotwTwY Kal TMV Um0 ys. Kal atA@s TAY 
év TM amreipw. 
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8. No pleasure is in itself evil, but the things 
which produce certain pleasures entail annoyances 
many times greater than the pleasures themselves. 

9. If all pleasure had been capable of accumula- 
tion,—if this had gone on not only by recurrence in 
time, but all over the frame or, at any rate, over 
the principal parts of man’s nature, there would never 
have been any difference between one pleasure and 
another, as in fact there is. 

10. If the objects which are productive of pleasures 
to profligate persons really freed them from fears of 
the _mind,—the fears, I] mean, inspired by celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, the fear of death, the 
fear of pain; if, further, they taught them to limit 
their desires, we should never have any fault to find 
with such persons, for they would then be filled with 
pleasures to overflowing on all sides and would be 
exempt from all pain, whether of body or mind, that 
is, from all evil. 

‘11. If we had never been molested by alarms at 
celestial and atmospheric phenomena, nor by the 
misgiving that death somehow affects us, nor by 
neglect of the proper limits of pains and desires, we 
should have had no need to study natural science. 

12. It would be impossible to banish fear on matters 
of the highest importance, if a man did not know the 
nature of the whole universe, but lived in dread of 
what the legends tell us. Hence without the study of 
nature there was no enjoyment of unmixed pleasures. 

13. There would be no advantage in providing 
security against our fellow-men, so long as we were 
alarmed by occurrences over our heads or beneath 
the earth or in general by whatever happens in the 
boundless universe. 
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[XIV.] Tis aodaretas tis €€ avOpwrwy yevo- 
pevns péexpe Twos Suvaper Te e€eperoTiKy)’ Kal 
evrropia etAuKpweoTaTyn yiveTac eK THS Novxlas 
Kal exywpyjoews THY TroAA@Y acdareta. 

[XV.] ‘O rijs dicews Aotros Kal wptoTat 
Kal evTOpLaTos €oTW: 6 d€ THY KEevaVv dSo0EaV Ets 
QMELpOV EKTLTTEL. 

- XVI.] Bpaxéa cope TOXT Tapeuminrer, TA OE 
peyiora Kal Kuplorara O Acytopos OvwKNKE Kal 
KaTa TOV auvexn xpovov tov Biov storKel Kal 
OLOLKHGEL. 

[XVII.] ‘O dixatos atapaxroratos, 6 8 aduKos 
mAeloryns Tapayyns yEpwr. 

[XVIII.] Ovx éraverar ev TH capKi 7» Hdovy, 
emevoav amaé To Kat évderav addyody éEaipefh, 
GAAG povov mroikiAdeTat. Tis 5é€ dvavoias TO TEpas 
TO KATA THY HOovnY ameyévynoey TE TOUTWY 
avTa@v exAoynats Kal THY opoyev@v Tovrois, doa 
Tovs peyiotous poPouvs mapeckevale TH Sravoia. 

[XIX.] ‘O dzetpos xpovos tonv exer THY Hdovnv 
KQL O TETIEPAO[LEVOS, EAV TLS AUTHS TA TEpAaTA KATA- 
petpynon TH Aoyropd). 

[XX.] ‘H peév capé& améAaBe ra mépata tis 
noovns a7meipa, Kal ameipos avTnv xXpovos map- 
eckevacev. 1 O€ dtavoia TOU THS GapKos TEAOUS Kal 
mépatos AaBotaa tov émAoytopov Kat Tovs dep 
Tod aid@vos déBovs éxAvoaca tov mavteAn Biov 
jTapeckevacev, Kal ovbev ert ToD ameElpov xpovou 
mpocedenOn* <ov> nv arr’ ovte epuye THY HOOVHY, 

1 éfap[e]orexA Bi éEacprorexy Pl: e£eprorixy (-xn F)FP?: 
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14. When tolerable security against our fellow-men 
is attained, then on a basis of power sufficient to 
afford support # and of material prosperity arises in 
most genuine form the security of a quiet private 
life withdrawn from the multitude. 
~~ 15. Nature’s wealth at once has its bounds and is 
easy to procure; but the wealth of vain fancies 
recedes to an infinite distance. 

16. Fortune but seldom interferes with the wise 
man; his greatest and highest interests have been, 
are, and will be, directed by reason throughout the 
course of his life. 

17. The just man enjoys the greatest peace of 
mind, while the unjust is full of the utmost dis- 
quietude. 

18. Pleasure in the flesh admits no increase when 
once the pain of want has been removed ; after that 
it only admits of variation. The limit of pleasure in 
the mind, however, is reached when we reflect on 
the things themselves and their congeners which 
cause the mind the greatest alarms. 

19. Unlimited time and limited time afford an 
equal amount of pleasure, if we measure the limits 
of that pleasure by reason. 

20. The flesh receives as unlimited the limits of 
pleasure ; and to provide it requires unlimited time. 
But the mind, grasping in thought what the end and 
limit of the flesh is, and banishing the terrors of 
futurity, procures a complete and perfect life, and 
has no longer any need of unlimited time. Never- 
theless it does not shun pleasure, and even in the 


@ Or, if éfoporixg@ be read (with Meib., Kochalsky, and 
Apelt, cf. § 154), ‘‘ power to expel.” 
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9399? Cee, \ > ‘ 3 ~ ~ A 4 
ot?” yHvika thy eEaywyny ex Tod Chyv Ta mpaypata 
mapeokevalev, ws eAAeimovod TL To apiotov Biov 
KaTteaTpedev. 

148 [XXI.] ‘O ra wépata tot Biov Katevdws older, 
ws edmdptatév €aTt TO <TO> adyodv Kat’ Eevdetav 
> ~ A A \ ¢ / ~ / 
eEatpotv Kai To Tov OAov Biov wavTeAH Kabiorav: 
wor ovoev mpoodeltal mpayuaTwY aya@vas KEKT)- 
pLevonv 

[XXII.] To ddeornkos det réAos émdoyilecbat 

A ~ \ ets 349? a \ 4 
Kal maocav Thy éevapyeav, ep Hv ta do€alopeva 
avayomev: ef O€ 4, TaVvTA aKkplioias Kal Tapayys 
EOTAL [EOTG. 

[XXII.] Et pwayn wacats tats aicOyceaw, ovx 
oe > ae) a * ~ >} ~ ~ A 4 
efets od as av dis avrav depetaPar mpos Ti 
TOLOUMLEVOS THY avaywynyv Kpivns. 

147, [XXIV.] Et rw’ exBadreis amAds aicbnow Kat 
py) Statpyoets TO So€alopevov KaTa TO TpoopevoV 
Kal TO Tapov Noy KaTa THY alcOyow Kal Ta TAaOy 
Kal maoav gavraotikny émiBoAnv ths Sdcavoias, 
ouvrapaters Kal Tas Aowras aicOyoers TH paTaiw 

4 tod \ - ¢ > ~ > \ 
d0€n, WoTe TO KpiTHpLov amav eKPaXels. et de 
BeBawwoers Kal TO mpoouéevov amav ev Tats do€a- 
oTiKais évvolats Kal TO Ln THY EemLLapTUpHoW, ovK 
exrciipers TO Sreevaopévov’ ws TeTNpHKWwWS EON 
macav apdioBytnow Kata Tadcav Kpiow Tov opbads 
an \ > ~ 

7 4 opbas. 

1448 [XXV.] Ei px mapa mdvta Kapov émavoices 
EKQOTOV TMV TpaTToUevwy em TO TEAOS THS PUTEWS, 
3 A 4 4 \ + OL 
adda mpokataotpéers et te huynv et Te SiwEw 
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hour of death, when ushered out of existence by 
circumstances, the mind does not lack enjoyment of 
the best life. 

21. He who understands the limits of life knows 
how easy it is to procure enough to remove the pain 
of want and make the whole of life complete and 
perfect. Hence he has no longer any need of 
things which are not to be won save by labour and 
conflict. 

22. We must take into account as the end all that 
really exists and all clear evidence of sense to which 
we refer our opinions; for otherwise everything will 
be full of uncertainty and confusion. 

23. If you fight against all your sensations, you 
will have no standard to which to refer, and thus no 
means of judging even those judgements which you 
pronounce false. 

24. If you reject absolutely any single sensation 
without stopping to discriminate with respect to that 
which awaits confirmation between matter of opinion 
and that which is already present, whether in sensa- 
tion or in feelings or in any presentative perception 
of the mind, you will throw into confusion even the 
rest of your sensations by your groundless belief and 
so you will be rejecting the standard of truth al- 
together. If in your ideas based upon opinion you 
hastily affirm as true all that awaits confirmation as 
well as that which does not, you will not escape error, 
as you will be maintaining complete ambiguity when- 
ever it is a case of judging between right and wrong 
opinion. 

25. If you do not on every separate occasion refer 
each of your actions to the end prescribed by nature, 
but instead of this in the act of choice or avoidance 
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ToLovpevos eis GAAO TL, OVK EGoVTAl Got Tots Adyots 
at makers akdAovGor. 

XXXVI. Tav em Jupucov Ocal py Em adyobv 
emavayouaw eav pun) ovupTrAnpwldow, ouK elo 
dvayKatar adn’ evOayuTOV Thy opegw Exovow, 
oray dvamoptovar 7 BAGBys amepyaotiKal dd€wow 
eivat. 

[XXVII.] *Qv 7 copia wapackevalerat els THVv 
Tod Odov Biov paKapioTyTa, 7oAV peytoTrov éoTw 
n THS piAtas KTH. 

[XXV Hise H avrn yrayn Gappeiv Te emotnoev 
bmep TOU pn Bev alwveov elva Pewov pnde aoAv- 
Xpoviov, Kal THY Ev avTots Tols wpLapevolts aoda- 
Nevav diriats* padtora Kareide ovvtedovpevny. 

[XXIX.] Tav éemidupidv at pev elor dvarkat 
<Kal avayKatat’ at d€ dvatkal> Kat ovK avayKatat: 
at d€ ovTe hvatkat ovT avayKatat adda mapa KevnV 
ddgav yevopevac. [puatkas Kat dvayKatas nyetrat 
0 ‘Exrixoupos Tas adyndovos anolvovoas, ws TrOTOV 
emt diyovs: PvorKas d€ ovK dvayKatas d€ Tas 
mouktAXovcas pLovov THY NOOVIV, [Ln UmEeEatpoupevas 
d€ TO GAyna, ws moduTEAH atTia’ ovTE SE Pvatkas 
oUT avayKalas, ws otedavous Kal avdopiavTwv 
avalécets.| 

[XXX.] ’Ev ais trav duoixdv emBupudv, py 
em ahyoby de emavayouod@y €av p47 ouvteheataow, 
dmdpxer 1 o770v07) advrovos, Tapa Kevay dogav 
avrat yivovrat Kal ov Tapa THY éaut@yv paw ov 
dtayeovtat aAAa mapa THY Tod avOpwrouv Kevo- 
dofiav. 

[XXXI.] To rHs dvcews Sixarov eoTt avp- 

1 gdias codd. : corr. Usener. 
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swerve aside to some other end, your acts will not 
be consistent with your theories. 

26. All such desires as lead to no pain when they 
remain ungratified are unnecessary, and the longing 
is easily got rid of, when the thing desired is difficult 
to procure or when the desires seem likely to produce 
harm. 

27. Of all the means which are procured by wisdom 
to ensure happiness throughout the whole of life, 
by far the most important is the acquisition of 
friends. 

28. The same conviction which inspires confidence 
that nothing we have to fear is eternal or even of 
long duration, also enables us to see that even in 
our limited conditions of life nothing enhances our 
security so much as friendship. 

29. Of our desires some are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; others, again, 
are neither natural nor necessary, but are due to 
illusory opinion. [{Epicurus regards as natura] and 
necessary desires which bring relief from pain, as e.g. 
drink when we are thirsty; while by natural and not 
necessary he means those which merely diversify the 
pleasure without removing the pain, as e.g. costly 
viands; by the neither natural nor necessary he 
means desires for crowns and the erection of statues 
in one’s honour.—Scuot. | 

30. Those natural desires which entail no pain 
when not gratified, though their objects are vehe- 
mently pursued, are also due to illusory opinion; and 
when they are not got rid of, it is not because of 
their own nature, but because of the man’s illusory 
opinion. 

31. Natural justice is a symbol or expression of 
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Bodov tot avpdépovros eis TO 7) BAdTrTew aAAjAous 
pnoe BAdnrecBau. 

(XXXII. ] “Oca Tey Cow pn jndvvato ovv8n- 
Kas mrovetobar Tas Uréep Tov 7) BAdtrew arda pyde 
BrdnrecGar, Tos Tabra ovfev Hv OiKaLov ovde 
GOLKOV. aoavrars de Kal tov ebvav ooa py 700- 
varo n HT) eBovAero tas ovvOyKas movetobat tas 
Umép Tov pT BAdarewv pnoe Brdmrecbat. 

[XXAIIL. ] Our nv te Kal’ eavTo Oucaoowvn, 
GAN’ ev tats peer” adAndev cvoTtpopais Kal? omn- 
uns 67 more del TOTOvs acuvOyKn Tis UmEep TOD 

n BAamrew pide BArdarecba. 

(XXXIV. at aduxta od Kal’ é€avTny Kakov, 
GAN ev 7@ Kata THY dropiav PoBw, et uy Ajoer 
Tovs Umép THY ToLOUTwWY edeaTynKOTas KoAaoTas. 

XX. | Ovx €OTL TOV AdOpa wm KWoUYTa WV 
ouvéevto mpos adAxAovs | els TO [LT Brdmrew pnde 
Bramrecbac, marvel OTL Ajeet, KaVY pupLaKts 
emt TOU TmapovTos Aavbavy. péxpe yap KaTa- 
otpodis adnAov et Kal Ajjoes. 

[XXXVI. ] Kara [Lev <T0> KOWwov maou TO 
dikatov TO avTo, ouppepov yap Ti Hv ev Th mpos 
add nAous Kowavig: KaTa 6€ TO LOLOV xXwpas Kat 
Gown dx mote alTiv od maou ovvermetat TO avTO 
dikatov eivar. 

[XXXV II. | To juev €mryLapTUpovpLevov OTL oUp- 
Peper év tats Xpetais THs mpos adAnAous Kowwvias 
TOV vopabevrev eivau Cucaiov, eXel Tov TOU 
Oucaiov XapaKrijpa, eav TE TO avro Tot yevnrae 
édv TE [1 TO avro. eav O¢€ vopov Ojrat TS, [7 
amoBaivy d€ KATA TO OULLPEPOV Tijs mpos aAAjAous 
Kowwvias, odKeTL ToOTO THY Tot duKaioy dvaw 
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expediency, to prevent one man from harming or 
being harmed by another. 

~ 3. Those animals which are incapable of making 
covenants with one another, to the end that they 
may neither inflict nor suffer harm, are without 
either justice or injustice. And those tribes which 
either could not or would not form mutual covenants 

to the same end are in like case. 

33. There never was an absolute justice, but only 
an agreement made in reciprocal intercourse in what- 
éver localities now and again from time to time, 
providing against the infliction or suffering of harm. 

34. Injustice is not in itself an evil, but only in its 
consequence, viz. the terror which is excited by 
apprehension that those appointed to punish such 
offences will discover the injustice. 

35. It is impossible for the man who secretly 
violates any article of the social compact to feel 
confident that he will remain undiscovered, even if 
he has already escaped ten thousand times; for 
right on to the end of his life he is never sure he will 
not be detected. 

36. Taken generally, justice is the same for all, to 
wit, something found expedient in mutual inter- 
course ; but in its application to particular cases of 
locality or conditions of whatever kind, it varies 
under different circumstances. 

37. Among the things accounted just by conven- 
tional law, whatever in the needs of mutual inter- 
course is attested to be expedient, is thereby stamped 
as just, whether or not it be the same for all; and in 
case any law is made and does not prove suitable to 
the expediencies of mutual intercourse, then this is 
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EXEL. Kav peTaminTy TO KATQ TO OtKavov ouppepov, 
Xpovov d€ TWa eis THY 7 poAnipuv evOpHorrn, ovddev 
HTTOV €xelvov TOV Xpovov nv SiKaLoy Tots [7 wvais 
Kevais €avTovs auvtapaTTovow, ard’ adds eis Ta 
TpayLaTa Brérrovow. 

153 [XMARKVIII.]| “Ev@a pn Kaweav YEvopevenv TOV 
TEPLEOTUOT WY TPay Lato dvepavn pL: dpporTovTa 
els THY mpodnyiv Ta vopuabev7a dikaia em avT@v 
TOV epywv, ovK HY Trabra OiKaLa.. evla de Kawav 
YEVvOpLEvOy TOV TMpay wary OUK ETL ouvepepe 7a, 
avTa dikata KEipLeva, evraita de TOTE juev AV 
diKara, Ore ouvepepey eis THY mds aAArjAous 
Kowwviay TOV oupTroAvTevopLevony voTepov 6 ovK 
nv eve Olkata, OTE ay) ouvegeper. 

154 [XXXIX.]| ‘0 TO Hy Jappodv amo tTav eEwlev 
dpioTa ovaTnodsevos odTos TO pev duvara opodvia 
KATEGKEVAOATO ’ 7a d€ py dvvara ouK ddAoguha 
ye" oaa b€ unde TodTO duvaros VY; AVETTLPLELKTOS 
eyeveTo, Kal e&wpicaf’' doa rovtwyv dAvowreAt 
TpaTTEw. 

[XL. ] “Ooor Ty Suvapy €ayov Tod TO Oappetv 
uadora eK TOV Opopovv Tey mapaskevdoacGar, 
OUTW Kal eBiwoav pet GAA AWY HdtoTa TO BeBao- 
TATOV TioTWLA EXOVTES, KaL aAnpeatarny OlKELO- 
774 amoaBovres ovK WdvpavTo ws mpos €Aeov 
Thy Tov TeAEUTIHCAYTOS TpoKATADTpPOPHD. 

1 wpicaro Steph.: éénpicaro BFPQ: éfoplcaro H: 
éfnpéaaro Us. 
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no longer just. And should the expediency which 
is expressed by the law vary and only for a time 
correspond with the prior conception, nevertheless for 
the time being it was just, so long as we do not 
trouble ourselves about empty words, but look simply 
at the facts. 

38. Where without any change in circumstances 
the conventional laws, when judged by their con- 
sequences, were seen not to correspond with the 
notion of justice, such laws were not really just ; 
but wherever the laws have ceased to be expedient 
in consequence of a change in circumstances, in that 
case the laws were for the time being just when 
“they were expedient for the mutual intercourse of 
the citizens, and subsequently ceased to be Just 
when they ceased to be expedient. 
~~89. He who best knew how to meet fear of external 
foes made into one family all the creatures he could ; 
and those he could not, he at any rate did not treat 
as aliens; and where he found even this impossible, 
he avoided all intercourse, and, so far as was ex- 
pedient, kept them at a distance. 

40. Those who were best able to provide them- 
selves with the means of security against their 
neighbours, being thus in possession of the surest 
guarantee, passed the most agreeable life in each 
other’s society; and their enjoyment of the fullest 
intimacy was such that, if one of them died before 
his time, the survivors are not lament his death as 
if it called for commiseration. 
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ABDERA, ix. 34, 50, 5S 

Abus, set free by Strato, v. 63 

Academus, eponym hero of 
Academy, iii. 7 

Academy, derivation of name, iii. 7; 
Plato’s garden there, iii. 20; Old, 
Middle and New, i. 19; iv. 28, 
59; doctrines, iii. 67 ff. 

Acamantis, Attic tribe, vii. 10 

Accusative case in Stoic logic, vii. 
65 

Achaeus of Eretria, tragic poet, ii. 
133 

Achaicns, vi. 99 

Acheron, iv. 31 

Achileiis, name of a district in 
Troas, i. 74 

Achilles (and the tortoise), argu- 
ment of Zeno, ix. 23 

Acragas. See Agrigentuim ; river, 
viil. 62 

Acron, physician, ridiculed by Em- 
pedocles, viii. 65 

Actis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 


Acnsilaus, numbered among the 
Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Adeimantus, Plato’s brother, iii. 4 

Adeimantus (7d macdtov), son of the 
above, iii. 41 

Aeacidae, ii. 5 

Aegina, ii. 115; iii. 3, 19, 36; v. 70; 
Vi. j4 f. 

Aegospotami, ii. 10 

Aenesidemus, a later Sceptic, ix. 


62, $7, 102, 106, 107. Cf Index 
II. 
Aeschines, Socratic, ii. 60 ff.; 


others of the same name, ii. 64 
Aeschines, father of Eudoxus, viii. 
86 


Aeschrion, father of Lysanias, vi. 
23 

Aeschylus, ii. 43; iii. 56 

Aesculapius. See Asclepius. 

Aesopus, i. 69, 72; ii. 42 

Aethalides (Pythagoras in a former 
birth), viii. 4 

Aethiopia, visited by Democritus, 
iXco 

Aethiops, pupil of Aristippus, ii. 86 

Aéthlius, father of Chrysippus, viii. 
89 

Aetna, viii. 69 

Agamemnon, vii. 67, 160 

Agathenor, father of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Agathon, ii. 28 ; iii. 32 

Agemarchus, father of Hermarchus, 
Xoo, 

Agenor, ancestor of Thales, i. 22 

Agesarchus, reputed father of Epi- 
menides, i. 109 

Agesilaus, his friendship with 
Xenophon, ii. 51 

Agetor, patron of Menedemus, ii. 
138 

Agnonides, accuser of Theophras- 
tus, visi 

Agrigentum, viii. 40; home of 
Empedocles, viii. 51, 63, 67 

Agrippa, Sceptic, ix. 88 

Air, 11.33 11400 01. 136%R; viii: 16 

Ajax, i. 48, 625 v.7 

Alcaeus, poet, i. 31, 81; il. 46 

Alcibiades, ii. 23 

Alcimus, rhetor, pupil of Stilpo, ii. 
114. Cf. Index II. 

Alcmaeon of Croton, viii. 83 

Alexamenus, iii. 48 

Alexander the Great, v. 4,5; vi. 32, 
38, 60, 63, 68 
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Alexander, father of Lacydes, iv. 59 

Alexander the Aetolian, tragic 
poet, ix. 113 

Alexander (Paris), i. 32 

Alexandria, v. 61 et saepe 

Alexandrian mina, of silver, vii. 

Alexinus, dialectician, ii. 109; iv. 
36; vii. 166 

Alexis, beloved of Plato, iii. 31 

Alopece (‘‘ Foxton’’), Attic deme, 
lig 185° 50 

Alpheus, river of Elis, ii. 110 

Alyattes, father of Croesus, i. $1 

Amasis, king of Egypt, viii. 3 

Ambraces, set free by Aristotle, 
v. 14 

Ambryon, author of work on Theo- 
critus, v. 11 

Ameinias, father 
Cronus, ii. 111 

Ameinias, archon in 427 B.c., iii. 3 

Ameinias, agreement with Strato, 
v. 64 

Ameinias, friend of Parmenides, 
he | 

Amphiaraus the seer, temple at 
Oropus, ii. 142 

Amphibolia, verbal ambiguity, de- 
fined by Stoics, vii. 62 

Amphiclides, father of Sophocles 
who accused Theophrastus, v. 
38 

Amphicritus, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Amphimenes of Cos, rival of Pin- 
dar, ii. 46 

Amphion, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Amphipolis, ii. 22 

Amyclas or Amyclus of Heracleia, 
pupil of Plato, iii. 46; ix. 40 

Aniynomachns, friend and heir of 
Epicurns, x. 16 f. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, v. 1 

Anacaea, Attic deme, vii. 10, 12 

Anacharsis the Scythian, i. 101 ff. 

Analogetici, name given to certain 
philosophers, i. 17 

Anaphlystus, Attie deine, vii. 12 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, i. 14, 
42; il. 6 ff., 455 ix. 20, 34; others 
of the same name, ii. 15 

Anaxandrides, poet, iii. 26 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, ix. 58 ff. 
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Anaximander of Miletus, i. 133 ii. 
te 

Anaximenes of Miletus, ii. 3 ff. ; 
others of that name, ii. 3 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, rhetor- 
ician, ii. 3; v. 10ssyamee 

Anchipylus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 
126 


Anchitus, viii. 61 

Anchor, said to have been dis- 
covered by Anacharsis, i. 105 

Andron of Argos, ix. 81 

Androsthenes of Aegina, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 75 

Anniceris the Cyrenaic, ii. 85, 96; 
ransomed Plato, ii. $6; iii. 20 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, ii. 133; 
iv. 21, 26 

Antidorus, ridiculed by Epicurus, 

8 


x: 
Antigenes, father of Crates, iv. 21 
Antigonus Gonatas, king, ii. 110, 
127, 141; iv.989, 41) SaQeeee, 
ix. 110; letter to Zeno, vii. 7; 
generosity to Cleanthes, vii. 169 
Antilochus of Lemnos, opponent 
of Socrates, ii. 465 viii. 49 
Antimenidas, ii. 46 
Antiochus the king, petitions for 
the friendship of Lycon, v. 67 
Antipater, regent, iv. 8, 11; vi. 44, 
66; Aristotle’s executor, v. 11 
Antipater of Cyrene, ii. 86 
Antipater of Tarsus, Stoic, author 
of several philosophical and 
grammatical works, vii. 121. See 
also Index I]. 
Antiphon the seer, ii. 46 
Antipodes, term introduced by 
Plato, iii. 24; viii. 26 
Antisigma, critical mark, iii. 66 
Antisthenes of Athens, vi. 1 ff. ; 
iii. 35; others of the name, Vi. 
19. Cf. Index IT. 
Anytus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 38, 
43 


Apathy, ix. 108 

Apemantus, i. 107 

Aphrodite, vi. 60, 69 

Apis, the Egyptian god, viii. 90 

Apollo, his birthday, iii. 2; altar 
at Delos, viii. 13; slayer of 
Linus, i. 4; of Delphi, i. 29; vi. 
20 
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Apollodorus the Socratic, ii. 35 

Apollodorus, ‘Tyrant of the 
Garden,” Epicurean, x. 25 

Apollodorns, father of Archelaus, 
ii. 16 

Apollonia, vi. $1; ix. 57 

Apolloniades, Plato’s servant, iii. 
42 

Apollonides of Nicaea, ix. 109 

Apollonides and Xenophon, ii. 50 

Apollonius Cronus, ii. 111 

Apollonius, father of Chrysippus, 
Viis 179 

Apollonius ot Tyre, anthor of a Life 
of Zeno, vii. 1, 2, 6, 24 

Apollophanes, Stoic, vii. 92; author 
of Physics, vii. 140 

Apollothemis, father of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, ix. 57 

Aporetics, i.e. Sceptics, ix. 69 

Apsephion, archon at Athens, ii. 
44 


Aratus, poet, ii. 133; vii. 167; ix. 
113 

Arcadia, i. 94 

Arcesilaus of Pitane, founder of the 
Middle Academy, iv. 28 ff. ; v. 41; 
others of the name, iv. 45 

Arcesilaus, Strato’s heir, v. 61, 63 

Archagoras, pupil of Protagoras, 
ix. 54 

Archeanassa, friend of Plato, iii. 
Sil 

Archecrates, iv. 38 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 55, 68, 
84, S8, 134, 136 : 

Archelaus the physicist, ii. 16 f. ; 
others of that name, ii. 17 

Archestratus, iii. 41 

Archias of Arcadia, iv. 38 

Archilochus, poet, ix. 1, 71 

Archinomns, viii. 53 

Archipolis, patron of Menedemus, 
1i.. 137 

Archons at Athens: Ameinias, iii. 
3; Anaxicrates, x. 2; Apsephion, 
ji. 44; Aristomenes, i. 79; Ar- 
rhenides, vii. 10; Calliades, ii. 45; 
Callidemides, ii. 56; Damasias, 
ji. 22; Demylus, ii. 11; Eubulus, 
li, 92595. %. 9; Bueratespi. 101; 
Euthydemus, i. 68; WLysima- 
chides, iv. 14; Lysimachus, iii. 
3; Pytharatus, x. 15; Pytho- 


dotus, v. 10; Sosiygenes, x. 14; 
Theophilus, v. 9; Nenaenetus, 
ii. 55 

Archytas of Tarentum, son of 
Mnesagoras, viii. 79 ff. ; iii. 21; 
others of the name, viii. 82 

Areopagus, i. 110; ii. 101, 116; vii. 
169 

Arete, daughter or sister of Arist- 
ippus, ti. 72, 86 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Carneades’ letter to him, iv. 65 

Aridices, iv. 42 (ridiculed by Arcesi- 
laus) 

Arieus, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Arimanius (evil principle of the 
Magians), i. 8 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 72 (i. 11 2) 

Aristides, Strato’s executor, v. 62 

Aristides, dialectician, ii. 113 

Aristippus of Cyrene, ii. 65 ft. ; his 
pupils, ii. 86; his teaching, ii. 
86 ff. ; his writings, ii. 84, 85; x. 
4; others of the name, ii. 83 

Aristippus, Metrodidactus, son of 
Arete, ii. 83, 86 

Aristobnlus, brother of Epicurus, 
x. 3 

Aristocles, musician, vii. 13 

Aristocracy, iii. 82 

Aristodemns, i. 31 

Aristogiton, vi. 50; ix. 26 

Aristomachns, friend of Lyco, 
v. 70 

Aristomenes, pupil of Plato, iii. 
19 

Ariston of Chios, Stoic, vii. 160 ff., 
lig, 37% 1v.c4dis mie 103 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64; 
Vii. 164 

Ariston, father of Plato, iii. 1 

Ariston, Plato’s gymnastic in- 
structor, iii. 4 

Aristophanes, ii. 38. Cf. Index ITI. 

Aristotle of Stagira, life, v. 1 ff. ; 
list of his works, v. 22 ff. ; others 
of the same name, v. 35. Seealso 
Index IT. 

Arithmetic, discovery of claimed 
by the Egyptians, i. 11 

“rrogance, 11. 129 ;.v. 5; vi. Go 

Art, its three divisions, according 
to Plato, iii. 100 

Artaphernes, ii. 74 
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Artemis, ii. 
44 

Artemon, father of Protagoras, ix. 
50 


42, 513 birthday, ii 


Asclepiadae, viii. 61 

Asclepiades of Phiius, friend of 
Menedemus, ii. 105, 131, 137, 138 

Asclepius, pugilist, vi. 38 

Asia, wars in, iii. 7 

ASSOS, Vii. 168 

Assyrians, i. 1 

Asterisk, a critical mark, iii. 66 

Aston of Croton, his works attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, viii. 7 

Astrampsychos, i. 2 

Astronomy, i. 113 x. 
97, 113 ff. 

Astyanax, brother of the Peri- 
patetic Lyco, v. 69 

Astydamas, tragic poet, ii. 43 

Astypalaea, town and island, vi. S4 

Atarnens, town in Mysia, i. $0; 
v.S 

Athanes, executor of Strato, v. 62 

Athenaeus, physician, ii. 104 

Athenaens, Epicurean, x. 22 

Athene, her temple in Lindos, i 
S89; Pheidias’s statue of, ii. 116; 
statue erected to her, v. 16 

Athenians, regret the execution of 
Socrates, ii. 43; v. 173 honour 
Demetrius, v.75; Zeno, vii. 10 ff. 
See also ii. 16 

Athenocritus, 
critus, ix. 34 

Athens, home of the following 
philosophers: Aeschines, Anti- 
sthenes, Archelaus, Crates, 
Crito, Epicurus, Glancon, Plato, 
Polemo, Socrates, Solon, Speus- 
ippus, Simon, Xenophon; com- 
parison with Sparta, vi. 59 

Athletae, i. 55, 103; v. 673. Viii. 
a2 

Athlios, vi. 44 (play on words) 

Atlas, a Libyan philosopher, i. 1 

Atoms, ix. 44; x. 41 ff. 

Atrides, vii. 67 

Attagas and Numenios, ix. 114 

Attalus of Pergamos, iv. 60; Vv. 
67 

Attica, its three classes of inhahit- 
ants, i. 58, 66 

Antodorus, Epicurean, v. 92 
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7? taol a, 


father of Demo- 


Autolycns, mathematician (teacher 
of Arcesilaus), iv. 29 

Axiothea of Phlius, pupil of Plato, 
ili. 465; iv. 2 


BABYLON, vi. $1 

Badys, father of Pherecydes, i. 119 

oa philosophy amongst, 
lial 

Bargylis, v. 94 

Basilides, Epicurean, successor of 
Dionysius, x. 25 

Bate, Attic deme, x. 16 

Bath, a dirty, vi. 47 

Bathycles, an Arcadian, i. 28 

Bathyllus, viii. $3 

Batis, sister of Epicurus, x. 23 

Baton, master of Menippus, vi. 99 

Beans, honoured by Pythagoreans, 
Vili. 19, 24, 34 

Beggars, vi. 49, 56 

Berenice, queen of Egypt, v. 78 

Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 
82 ff. 

Bictas, Plato’s slave, iii. 42 

Bion of Abdera, pupil of Demo- 
critus, iv. 58 

Bion the Borysthenite, ii. 1353 iv. 
23, 46 ff. 

Biton and Cleobis, i. 50 

Bloson, father of Heraclitus, ix. 1 

Body, defined by the Stoics, vii. 
135 


oD 
Boeotia, Crates’ home-land, vi. 85, 
98 


Boéthus, Stoic, vii. 54, 148, 148, 149 

Borysthenes (river Dnieper), iv. 
46, 55 

Boton, reputed teacher of Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 18 

Branchidae, i. 72; viii. 

Branchus, builder of the temple at 
Branchidae, loge 
Brontinus (Brotinus), 
Theano, viii. 42, 55 
Bryson, i. 16; teacher of Crates, 

vi. 85; of Pyrrho, x. 61 
Bulon, Lyco’s friend, v. 70 
Byzantium, pee of writers, 
Demetrius, ii. 20; v. 93; Theo- 
dorus, ii. 104 


father of 


Casas or Scabras, father of Acusi- 
laus, i. 41 
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Cadauus, 
ixeeS] 

Cadinus, i. 22; vii. 30 

Caduidas, brother of Anacharsis, 
i. 101 

Caeneus. See Index II. 

Calauria in Argolis, Demosthenes 
dies there, v. 10 

Callaeschrus, son of Critias, iii. 1 
(Plato’s ancestor) 

Callicrates, his plate borrowed, 
iv. 38 

Callicratides, brother of Empedo- 
cles, viii. 53 

Callides, previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, viii. 4 

Callimachus, warrior at Marathon, 
i. 56 

Callinicus, epithet of Heracles, vi. 
50 


father of Menodorus, 


Callinus, heir of Theophrastus, v 
52, 55 

Callinus, friend and adherent of 
Lyco, v. 70 

Callippus of Corinth, Stoic, vii. 38 

Callippus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, relative 
of Aristotle, in Alexander’s suite, 
his tragic fate, v. 4, 5, 44 

Canonic, Epicurean substitute for 
Logic, x. 30 

Canopus in Egypt, vii. 120 

Caphisius, vii. 21 

Cappadocia, iv. 65 


Caria, i. 89; vi. 101 
Carneades, Academic, life, iv. 
fas Wonks. tr 655. x. 9; 


another of the name, iv. 66. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Carthage, iv. 67; v. 83 

Cases, oblique, vii. 65 

Casander, iv. 1; v. 37, 38, 78 

Catania, town in Sicily, ix. 18 

Cebes of Thebes, author of Dia- 
logues, ii. 125 

Cecrops, ii. 58; ix. 56 

Celts, i. 1 

Centaurs, vi. 51 

Cephisia, Attic tribe, iii. 41 

Cephisodorus, cavalry commander, 
ii. 54 

Cephissia,~iii. 42 

Ceramicus, quarter 
vi. 35 


of Athens, 


Ceranninum, a critical mark, iii. 66 

Cercops, critic of Hesiod, ii. 46 

Chabrias, general, iii. 20, 23 

Chaeredemus, brother of Epicurus, 
x3 

Chaerephon, friend of Socrates, 
ina 

Chaerestrate, mother of Epicurus, 
x) 

Chalcedon, home of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Chalcis, v. 5, 14, 36, 56 

Chaldaeans, i. 1 

Chaos, iii. 10 

Charmandrus, accuser of Plato, 
iii, 19 

Charmantides, father of Lasus, i. 


Chen, city, Myson’s home, i. 106 

Chersonesus, 1. 47 

Chilon the ephor, life, i. 68 f. 

Chonuphis, priest at Heliopolis, 
viii. 90 

Chrysippns, life, vii. 179 ff.; 
writings, 189 ff. Cf. Index IT. 

Cilicians, Cilicia, pirates, ix. 83; 
i. 51 

Citium in Cyprus, vii. 1 ef saepe 

Clazomenae, home of Anaxagoras, 
ii. 6 

Cleanthes, Stoic, vii. 
Index II. 

Cleanthes of Pontus, Heraclitean, 
ix. 15 

Cleippides, ii. 127 

Cleobis, i. 50 

Cleobuline, mother of Thales, i. 22 

Cleobulus, life, i. 89 ff Cf. Index IT. 

Cleochares of Myrlea, iv. 41 

Cleomenes, pupil of Metrocles, vi. 
95 

Cleomenes, rhapsodist, viii. 63 

Cleon, indicts Anaxagoras, ii. 12; 
iii. 61 

Cleon, Epicurean, x. 84 

Cleonymus of Phlius, ancestor of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Clinias, Pythagorean, ix. 40. 

Clinias, beloved by Xenophon, 
ii. 49 

Clitomachus of Carthage, iv. 67; 
i. 14,19. Cf. Index If. 

Codrus, Codridae, i. 53 

Collytus, Attic deme, iii. 3 


168 fh Cf. 
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Colonus, garden at, iii. 5 

Colophon, x. 1 ef saepe 

Colotes of Lampsacus, teacher of 
Menedemus, vi. 102 

Colotes, Epicurean, x. 25 

Comets, Anaxagoras onjedivw9 ; 
Stoics, vii. 152 ; Epicurus, x. int 

Conjunction in granimar, vii. 58 

Conon, rebuilds the Long Walls, 
ii. 39 

Corcyra, Lycophron dies at, i. 95 

Corinth, i. 40 et sauepe 

Coriscus, Plato’s pupil, iii. 46 

Cos, island, i. 32 et saepe 

Cosmopolitanisin, vi. 63, 98 

Cotys, Thracian king, slain by 
Pyrrho, ix. 65 

Cowardice, its value in certain 
conditions, vi). 171 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 58 

Craneum, the gymnasium at 
Corinth, vi. 38, 77 

Crantor, Academic, iv. 24 ff. Cf. 
Index II. 

Crateia, mother of Periander, i. 96 

Craterus, vi. 57 

Crates, who first brought the 
writings of Heraclitus into 
Greece, ix. 12 

Crates the Cynic, vi. 85 ff. Cf 
Index II. 

Crates of Athens, Academic, suc- 
ceeded Polemo, iv. 21 ff.! 

Crates of Tarsus, Academic, and 
others of the name, iv. 23 

Cratylus, Heraclitean, 
teacher, iii. 6 

Crete, i. 43 et saepe 

Critias, ancestor of Plato, iii. 1 

Critias, poet, sophist and states- 
nan, ii. 24 

Crito, Socratic, and author of 
Dialogues, ii. 121 

Crobylus, sycophant, iii. 24 

Croesus the Lydian, i. 40, 50, 67, 
75, 95, 99, 105 

Croton, cited, ix. 12 

Croton, city, viii. 
its law -giver) 

Ctesibius, a youth, sacrificed by 
the Athenians, i. 110 

Ctesibius, friend of Arcesilaus, iv. 
37 

Ctesippus, son of Crito, ii. 121 
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Plato's 


3 (Pythagoras 


Cyclops, vii. 53 

Cylon, tyrant of Croton, ii. 46; 
viii. 48; pollution or curse of, 
i. 110 

Cyme, i. 76 

Cynegirus, warrior at Marathon, 
i. 56 

Cynics, a philosophic sect, vi. 2, 
13; its chief teachers, ii. 47; 
vi. 103 ff. : 3 Vi Dede 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, vi. 13; 
vii. 161 

me i. 50; it 199 svn 


Cypselus, Periander’s father, i. 94 

Cypselus, Periander’s son, i. 94 

Cyrenaics, ii. 85; doctrines, ii. 
86 ff. 

Cyrene, iii. 6; iv. 41 

Cyrus, king of Persia, iii. 34; 
Ving 

Cyrus the Younger, ii. 50 

Cytherae, island, i. 71 

Cyzicus, i. 99 et saepe 


DAEMONS, iii. 78 ; Divinities, i. 27 ; 
Genii, viii. 32 

Damasippus, father of Democritus, 
ix. 34 

Damastes, brother of Deniocritus, 
ix. 39 

Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, 
viii. 42 

Damon, musician, 
Socrates, ii. 19 

Danaus, built temple of Athene at 
Lindos, i. 89 

Darius Hystaspis, ix. 12 f. 

Dative case, vii. 65 

Definition, defined by the Stoics, 
vii. 60 

mee, battle “ Socrates takes 


teacher of 


fisher, viii. 5; hie ii. ‘oa ix. 
12; Delian Apollo, vi. 20 
Delphi, i. 28, 40; ii. 50, 51; v. 6; 
wi, 21 5 oviir. fo 
Delphis, daughter 
viii. 88 
Demaratns, his advice to Xerxes, 
[ei 
Demeter, v. 163; vi. 69 
Demetrius Phalereus, v. 75 ff. Cf. 


of Evudoxus, 
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Index II.; others of the name, 
v. $3 

Demetrius, son of King Antigonus, 
feito: VY. 77 

Demochares, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 41 

Democracy detined, iii. 82 

Democritus of Abdera, life, ix. 
34 ff.; writings in tetralogies, 
ix. 46 ff; not mentioned by 
Plato, iii. 25. Cf. x. 4 

Deimodicus, of Laros, poet, i. 84. 
Cf. Index IT. 

Demophilus, accuser of Aristotle, 
v.5 

oe Alexander’s butler, ix. 
0 


Demosthenes the orator, pupil of 
Eubulides, ii. 108 

Demylus, archon, ii. 11 

Dexius, father of Xenophanes, ix. 
18 

Diagoras of Melos, vi. 59 

Dialect defined, vii. 56 

Dialectic, defined by Stoics, vii. 
46 ff. ; distinguished from Rhe- 
toric, vii. 42; iii. 55; procedure, 
ii. 1085 vii. 79 

Dialecticians, philosophic sect, i. 
Peer 10e. xis 

Dialogue, its origin and nature, 
iii. 47 f.; Platonic, iii. 49 ff. 

Dicaearchus, i. 40; iii. 38; viii. 40. 
Cf. Index II. f 

Dinarchus the orator, ii. 52 

Diochaetas, father of Ameinias, 
Pythagorean friend of Parmeni- 
des, ix. 21 

Diocles, a Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Diocles, one of Strato’s executors, 
v. 62 

Diodorus of Aspendus, Cynic, vi. 
13 

Diodorus Cronus of Iasns, ii. 111 f.; 
iv. 33; vii. 25 

Diodcrus, son of Xenophon, ii. 52, 


54 
Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 
Diodotus, grammarian, ix. 15 
Diogenes of Apollonia, physicist, 
life, 1x. 57 ff.; vi. 81 
Diogenes of Seleucia, called the 
Babylonian, Stoic, vi. 81. Cf. 
Index II. 


Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic, life, vi. 
20 if. ; writings, vi. 20, 73, 50; 
others of the name, vi. 81 

Diogenes of Smyrna, ix. 58 

Diomedon, tyrant of Elea, ix. 26 

Dion, Plato’s friend, ii. 63; iii. 23, 
COED 

Dion (in logic), typical subject, vii. 
70, 78 et saepe 

Dionysius Metathemenus the rene- 
gade, v. 923 vii. 23, 166 f. 

Dionysius of Colophon, vi. 100 

Dionysius, Plato’s schoolmaster, 
iii. 4 

Dionysius, expounderof Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse, iii. 1S 

Dionysius ofSyracuse, the Younger, 
iwO2, 632,06 iil, 9921: IvoE; 
vi. 58; viii. 79; letter to Plato, 
iv. 2; in Corinth, proverb, iii. 34 

Dionysodorus the flute-player, iv. 
99 

Dioscurides, pupil of Timon, ix. 
ll4 

Diospolis in Egypt, v. 78 

Diphilus, Stoic, pupil of Ariston, 
aii. 16) 

Diphilus of Bosphorus, ii. 113 

Disease of the body, viii. 35; of 
the soul, vii. 115; x. 137 

Dium, town in Macedonia, i. 5 

Divisions, Plato, iii. 80 f. 

Dogma, defined, iii. 51 

Dogmatics and Sceptics, i. 16; ix. 
77, 104 

Dorian mode in music, iv. 19 

Draco, lawgiver, i. 55 

Dropides, Solon’s brother, iii. 1 

Druids, i. 1, 6 

Duty (7d xaOnxov), oficium, vii. 108 


EARTHQUAKES, ii. 9; vii. 154; x. 105 

Echecles, pupil of Cleomenes, Vi. 
45 

Echecrates, Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Eclecties, i. 21 

Education, ii. 69; v.17, 18, 19, 21; 
ix. 1; ii. 71, 106 

Elea, in Lower Italy, ix. 28; home 
of Zeno, Leucippus and Parmen- 
ides, ix. 21 
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Eleatics, i. 18; ix. 21, 25 ff. 

Elements, acc. to Plato, iii. 70; 
Stoiecs, vii. 134 ff ; Heraclitus, 
ix. 8 f.; Pythagoras, viii. 25 

Eleusis, Demeter of, v. 4 

Elian school of philosophy, i. 17, 
18 ; ii. 105, 126 

Elis, ii. 53 et saepe 

Eloquence, v. 82 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, life, 
viii. 51 ff.; writings, viii. 57-60, 
63, 77; ix. 73. Cf. Index II. 

Empedocles, grandfather of the 
above, viii. 51 

End (réAos), acc. to Plato, iii. 96 

Endurance, Stoic, vii. 93 

Enemies, defined, vii. 32; i. 91 

Entelechia defined, v. 33 

Envy, vil. 115 ; i. 60; ive 

Epaminondas, ii. 54; viii. 7 

Epliectics, who suspend judgement 
(Sceptics), i. 16; ix. 70 

Ephesus, ii. 103 et saepe 

Ephors at Sparta, their introduc- 
tion, i. 68 

Epicharmns, iii. 13f.; viii. 78. See 
also Index IT. 

Epicureans, i. 17, 18; x. 3, 9, 12, 18, 
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Epicurus, life, x. 1 ff. ; will, x. 16f. ; 
writings, x. 27 ff.; others of the 
same name, x. 26 

Epidaurus, i. 94 

Epimenides of Cnossus in Crete, 
life, i. 109 ff. ; others of the name, 
i, 115; writings, 1.111, 112 

Epitimides of Cyrene, pupil of 
Antipater, ii. 86 

Equality (adcagopia), acc. to Stoics, 
vii. 102 ff. 

Erasistratus, physician, v. 57, 61; 
vii. 186 

Erastus of Scepsis, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Librarian 
at Alexandria, viii. 89. Cf. 
Index II. 

Erchea, Attic deme, ii. 48 

Eresus, town in Lesbos, home of 
Theophrastus, ii. 65; v. 36 

Eretria, ii. 125, 140, 143 

Eretrians, school, i. 183; ii. 85, 105; 
arguments of, iv. 33 

Eristics, ii. 106 
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Eteia, a town in Crete, i. 107 

Etesian winds, i. 37; viii. 60 

Ethics, i. 18; ii. 20 f. ; Stoic, vii. 
84-131 et saepe 

Ethics, 7.e. moral philosophers, i. 
17, 18 

Euaeon of Lampsacus, pupil of 
Piato, iii. 46 

Euathlus, pupil and opponent of 
Protagoras, ix. 56 

Euboea, i. 4; x. 137 

Eubulides of Miletus, succeeded 
Euclides, ii. 108 ff. ; vii. 187 

Eubulus, whom Hermias served as 
a slave, v. 3 

Eubulus of Alexandria, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Euclides of Megara, life, ii. 106 ff. 

Eudaemonists,or Happiness school, 


Laks 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, the great astro- 
nomer, life, viii. 86 ff. ; others of 
the name, viii. 90. Cf Index II. 
Eudromus, Stoic, writer on Ethics, 
vii. 39, 40. See also Index II. 
Eumenes, his liberality to Arcesi- 
laus, iv. 38; patron of Lyco, v. 67 
Eumolpidae at Athens, i. 3 
Eumolpus, i. 3 
Eunomus, brother of Pythagoras, 
viii. 2 
Euphantus of Olynthus, philo- 
sopher, historian, poet, ii. 110 
Euphorbus the Plirygian, his geo. 
uletrical discoveries, i. 25 
Euphorbus, Pythagoras in a previ- 
ous incarnation, viii. 4, 5 
Euphorion, ix. 56. Cf. Index II. 
Euphranor of Seleucia, taught 
Eubulus of Alexandria, ix. 116 
Eupolis, comic poet. See Index IT. 
Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
v. 78 


Eurylochus of Larissa, ii. 25, 127 

Eurylochus, pupil of Pyrrho, ix. 68 

Eurymedon, opponent of Aristotle, 
v.5 : 

Eurymenes, athlete, viii. 12 

Eurytus, Pythagorean, iii. 6; viii. 46 

Euthycrates, vi. 90 

Euthydemus in Plato’s dialogue, 
iii. 52 

Euthyphro, Socratic, ii. 29 

Evander of Phocaea, iv. 60 
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Exaenetus, father of Empedocles, 
Vili. 53 

Examyas, father of Thales, i. 22 

Execestides, father of Solon, i. 45 


Face position in burial, i. 483; vi. 
SL; watt, 2S 

Fallacies, the seven Megarian, viz. 
—{i.) The Liar; (ii.) The Dis- 
guised ; (iii.) Electra; (iv.) The 
Veiled Figure ; (v.) The Sorites ; 
(vi.) The Horned One; (vii.) The 
Bald Head, ii. 108 

Figs, v. 18; vii. 27; training diet, 
viii. 12 

Flute-player, saved by a, ii. 130 

Freedom, its worth, vi. 71; de- 
fined, vii. 121 

Friendship, defined by Stoics, vii. 
124; to be cherished, i. 37; kinds 
of (Plato), iii. 81; individual 
friendships, i. 37, 61, 70, §7, 
ol; Mice, ol, 96, 97; Iv. 51; 
tae, 2le aloo ; Vil. 28, 124; viii. 
10,2849 ee11, 118 


GALATAE (Druidae), i. 1 

Gamelion, Attic month, x. 14, 1S 

Gargettus, Attic deme, x. 1 

Gela, town in Sicily, ii. 106 ; viii. 61 

Genitive case, called Oblique by 
the Stoics, vii. 65 

Genus, vii. 61 

Geometry, its discoverers and con- 
tinuers, i. 11; viii. 11; attitude 
of Socrates and the Cynics to it, 
ii. 33 

Getae, viii. 2 


Glaucon, Plato’s brother, ii. 29; iii 4 ° 


Glaucon, of Athens, ii. 124 

Gnomon, sun-dial, its discoverer, 
i. 1 

Gnurus, father of Anacharsis, i. 101 

Gobryas, Mayian, i. 2 

God, acc. to Plato, iii. 76 f. ; Stoics, 
vii. 135 ff., 147 f. 

Godlessness, i. 86; iv. 51; vii. 119 

Good, the, good man, Stoics, vii. 
94 f., 101; Plato, iii. 101, 104; 
Cyrenaics, ii. 87 ff.; Aristotle, 
vy. 30 

Gorgias of Leontini, ii. 49, 63; vi. 
A: Vai. 58 

Gorgylus, Strato’s executor, v. 62 


Grammarians, 
genes, vi. 27 

Greece, Greeks, home of philo- 
sophy, i. 3 

Greed, vi. 28 

Gryllion, sculptor, v. 15 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, ii. 54, 55 

Gymnosophists, i. 1, 6 


ridiculed by Dio- 


HADEs, ii. 11, 80; iv. 31, 50; vi. 39, 
“923; journey to, iv. 419, 66; v. 68 

Hail, x. 106 

Halcyoneus, son of Antigonus 
Gonatas, iv. 41 

Halys, river, not bridged by Thales’ 
advice, i. 38 

Haplocyon, nickname of 
sthenes, vi. 13 

Happiness, 1. 37, 50; ili. 78, 98; 
Vv. 48, 493 vi. 5 

Harmodius, vi. 50 

Harmony, its explanation accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, iii. 84; 
viii. 33 

Harpalus, in flight before Alex- 
ander, v. 75 

Hasdrubal, called Cleitomachus, iv. 


Anti- 


67 

Hate, defined according to the 
Stoics, vii. 113 

Haughtiness, vi. 26 

Hearing, according to Stoics, Vii. 
158; Pythagoreans, viii, 29 ; Epi- 
cureans, x. 52 ff. 

Heart, vil. 159 

Heavens, vii. 138 f. (Stoics); the 
home of the philosophers, ii. 7 

Hecademia for Academia, ili. 8 

Hecataeus, ix. 1. Seealso Index II. 

Hector, vi. 63 

Hecuba, iii. 30 

Hedia, maid of Epicurus, x. 7 

Hegesaeus of Sinope, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 84 

Hegesiaci, philosophic sect origin- 
ated by Aristippus, ii. 93 

Hegesias (Peisithanatus), head of 
Hegesiacs, ii. 86 

Hegesias, vi. 48 

Hegesinus of Pergamum, iv. 60 

Hegesistratus, father of Demo- 
critus, ix. 34 

Helen, i. 32 

Heliopolis, viii. 90 
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Heliotropium (sun-dial) of Phere- 
cydes, i. 119 

Hellenism, defined, vii. 59 

Hellespont, ix. 110 

Hemon of Chios, iv. 34 

Hera, her name, vii. 147; viii. 76 

Heraclea on the Pontus, ii. 43; 
v. 86; vii. 166 

Heracles, i, $3, 893. Vv. i, VEO; 
vii. 29, 173; extolled by Anti- 
sthenes, vi. 2 

Heracleus, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Heraclidae, i. 94 

Heraclides, Sceptic, 
Aenesidemns, ix. 116 

Heraclides Lembus, and others, v. 
94 

Heraclides Ponticus, v. 86-93. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, ix. 1-17; 
cited, viii. 6 (v. Index II.); his 
expositors, ix. 15 f.; others of 
the name, ix. 17 

Heracon, reputed father of Hera- 
clitus, ix. 1 

Herillus of Carthage, pupil of Zeno, 
vii. 165 f., 37 

Hermarchus, successor of Epicurus, 
x13, 19 

Hermes, v. 33, viii. 31 

Hermias, v. 4, 5, 11 

Hermias, set free by Lyco, v. 73 

Hermione, city, i. 42 

Hermodamas, teacher of Pyth- 
agoras, viii. ? 

Hermodorns, friend of Heraclitus, 
i. 2 

Hermogenes, pupil of Parmenides, 
and teacher of Plato, iii. 6 

Hermolans, conspirator against 
Alexander, v. 5 

Hermotimus, a former incarnation 
of Pythagoras, Vill. 5 

Herodotus, Epicurean, x. 4, 29, 35 

Herodotus of Tarsus, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Herpyllis, mother of Nicomachus, 
v.1 

Hestiaeus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Hicetas of Syracuse, viii. 85 

Hierocles, cominandant of the 
Piraeus, ii. 127; iv. 39 

Hieromnemones, clerks of the 
Sacred Treasury (Hat. viii. 51), 
vi, 45 
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teacher of 


Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
iv. 41 f.; v. 68. Cf. Index IT. 
Highmindedness, defined, vii. 93 


Hipparchia, wife of Crates the 
Cynic, vi. 96 ff. 
Hipparchus, friend of Theo- 


phrastus, v. 51, 55 
Hippasus of Metapontum, viii. 84; 
cf. 7; others of the name, viii. 84 
Hippocentanr, vii. 53 
Hippocrates, ix. 42 
Hipponicus, geometer, iv. 32 
Hippothales, pupil of Plato, iii. 
46 


Homer, i. 90; ii. 11, 43, 46; iii. 79 
iv. 20; will. 2h¢ ino eee 
Index II. 

Hope, v. 18. Cf. i. 69 

Horoscope, or Horologion, invented 
by Anaximander, ii. 1 

Hounds, breeds, vi. 55; as title, ib. 
60, 61; habits, ib. 46 

Hyberboreans, viii. 11 


Ick, formation of, according to 
Epicurus, x. 109 

Ichthyas, son of Metallus, ii. 112 f. 

Idaean cave or grotto, viii. 3 

Ideas, of Plato, iii. 64, 77; vi. 53 

Idola, or images, impinging on 
organ of sight, technical term in 
Epicurean theory, x. 46 ff. 

Idomeneus op Se ase Epi- 
curean, x. 5, 22526._ Cj. Index II. 

Ilissus, the river, vi. 79 

Immortality of soul (or souls), i 
24; iii. 67; vi. 53 vili 28 sor 
ether, viii. 26 ff. 

* Imperative, vii. 67 

Indefinite, vii. 70 ~° 

Indians, it 1; ix. 35, 61, 63 

Injustice, i. 59, 923 vii. 933 ix. 61; 
x. 144, 161 

Ionian school or succession, i. 13, 
14; viii. 1 

Iphicrates the general, ii. 30 

Iphistiadae, township in Attica, 
ili. 41 

Tsis, i. 10 

Ismenias, flute-player, iv. 22; vii. 


Isocrates, iii 3,8; v.35. Cf. ii. 64 
Isthmus of Corinth, i. 99; Isthmian 
games, i. 553 ili. 43 vi. 2778 
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Italian school or succession, i. 13, 
14 f.; viii. 1, 3, 16 
lthagenes, father ‘of Melissus, ix. 24 


JEWS, i. 9 

Joy, or gladness, Stoic “ eupathy,” 
detined, vii. 116 

Julis, town in Ceos, home of 
eo Ariston, vii. 164 


Justice, i. 36; ii. 16: ili, TY, 83; 
Vii. 92, "es8? x. 144, 150 
LACEDAEMONIANS, i. 117; ii. 51 f. 


jit. 106. Cf. i. Eo Vi. 3: ‘Vii. 34 

eLacydes of Cyrene, ag al of 
Arcesilaus, iv. sof: . 41 

Lagus, father of ally: ii. 102 

Lais, ii. 14, 98; iv. 7 

Lamian war, iv. 9 

Lamprocles, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Lampsacus, ii. 10 

Laodicea, ix. 116 

Laomedon, viii. 81 

Larissa, ii. 25 

Lastheneia of Mantinea, iii. 46; iv. 

Lasus, by some accounted one ft 
the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Tae, 1558, 59; itt. 56; cf. 78, 103; 
Mi. Topeili. 235. ix. 2 

Lemma, defined, vii. 76 

Leodamas of Thasos, iii. 24 

Leon, friend of Alemaeon, vill. 83 ; 
Leon of Salamis, ii. 24; Leon, 
tyrant of Phlius, viii. 8: Leon, 
reputed author of the dialogue 
Alcyon, iii. 62 

Leonteus, husband of Themista, x. 
36, 26 

Leontion, x. 4 ff. 

Leophantus, by some accounted 
one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Leosthenes, one of Plato's exe- 
eutors, iii. 43 

Lesbos, i. 74; viii. 2 

Leucippns, ix. 30 ff.; x. 13. Cf 
ix. 46 

Libya, ii. 103; ix. 81, etc. 

Life (ro ¢yv), Vi 55; vii. 160; 
Tz wef. ¥. 32 

Life (Btos), length, i. 54, 61, 87; 
types, vil. 130; ages, viii. 10 

Lightning, Vii. 153; x. 101 f. 

Lindos, i. 90, 93 

Line, detined, vii. 135 
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Linus, “‘sonof Hermesand Urania,” 
i. + 

Lipara, ix. 26 

Lagicgdi. 925 111.49; v.28; 
40 f., 160 

Logotropos, defined, vii. 77 

Loxias (Apollo), viii. 37 

Lucanians, will. 14, 80 

Lyceum, v. 2, 10; Vii. 11; ix. 54 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 65 ff. ; others 
of the naine, ib. 69. Cf. Index IT. 

Lycomedes, Peripatetic, v. 70 

Lycon, accuser of Socrates, ii. 39 

Lycophron, son of Periander, i. 
94. Cf. Index If. 

Lycurgus, orator, iii. 46 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; iii. 25. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Lysida, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Lysimachia, battle of, ii. "141 

Lysimachus, fi. 140; wi. O73; x.m4 

Lysiphanes, teacher of Epicurus, 
Kalo: See Nausiphanes 

Lysippus, sculptor, ii. 43 

Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
viii. 7, 30. Cf. Index II. 

Lysis, pupil of Socrates, ii. 29 


vii. 39, 


Macepow and Macedonians, ii. 25; 
V4 3 Vi. SO TET 

Maeandrius of Miletus, i. 28 (w.1. 
Leandrius) 

Magi, i. 1 f.; their doctrines, i. 6-9 

Magnesia, x. "26 

Man, as defined by Plato, vi. 40 

Manes, slave of Diogenes, vi. 55 5 
of Theophrastus, v. 55 

Mantinea, battle of, ii. 54 

Mantle of Cynics, vi. 13, 66 

Marmachus, reputed father of 
Pythagoras, Vili. 1 

Marmarion, x. 7 

Maroneia, town in Thrace, vi. 96 

Massagetae, ix. 83 

Matter, defined, iii. 69; vii. 150 
(Stoics) 

Mausolus, ipelOs iii. 87 

Medes, ii. 53 viii. 49 

Medias, a phy sician, Vv. 

Medicine, species or ‘se iecmealt of, 
ili, 85 

Medon of Acharnae, vii. 12 

Megabyzus, priest of Artemis at 
Ephesus, ii. 51 
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Megaclides, an Athenian, ix. 54 

Megalopolis, in Arcadia, iii. 23 

Megara, li. 62, 106; vi. 41 

Megarian school of philosophy, ii. 
106 ff. Cf. i. 17,183 vii. 161 

Meidias, a money- -chan ger, vi. 42 

Melanchros, tyrant of Lesbos, i. 74 

Melantes, father of Theophrastus, 
v. 36; Melantes, his heir, 51 

Melantho, Penelope’s haudmaid, ii. 
79 

Meleager, Cynic, vi. 99. See also 
Index I]. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 
38, 43 

Melissa, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Melissus of Samos, ix. 24 

Melitaean hounds, vi. 55 

Melite, Attic deme, x. 17 

Memphis, viii. 91 

Menander, the comic poet, pupil 
of Theophrastus, v. 36, 79. Cf. 
Index II. 

Menander, pupil of Diogenes, vi. 
84 

Mende, town in Thrace, ii. 63 

Menedemus of Eretria in Elis, ii. 
125-144; vi. 91 

Menedemus, pupil of Colotes of 
Lampsacus, vi. 102 ff. 

Menelaus, i. 32; viii. 4 

Menexenus, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Menippus, Cynic, vi. 99 ff. (ef. 
Index II.); others of the name, 
vi. 101 

Meno the Pharsalian, ii. 50 

Menodorus, fellow-student of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 30 f. 

Menodotus of Nicomedia, ix. 116. 
See Index IT. 

Menoeceus, Epicurus’s letter to 
him, x. 29, 122-135 

Mentor the Bithynian, pupil of 
Carneades, iv. 63 

Messapians, viii. 14 

Messene, viii. 73 

Metayeitnion, Attic month, x. 18 

Metallus, father of Ichthyas the 
Megarian, ii. 112 

Metapontini, viii. 15 

Metempsychosis, viii. 14, 4 f. 5 iii. 
67 

Meteorology, vii. 151 ff. ; viii. 25 ff. ; 
x. 80, 84-116 
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Methods of study, v. 29 

Meton, father of Empedocles, viii. 
51, 52 

Metrocles the Cynic, vi. 94. Cf 
Index IT. 

Metrodorus of Chios, ix. 58 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, friend 
of Anaxagoras, li. 11; pupil of 
Epicurus, x. 18, 22f. Cf. Index II. 

Metrodorus of Stratonicea, x. 9; 
friend of Demetrius of Scepsis, 
v. 84 

Metrodorus, Theorematicus, ii. 113 

Metroon, Archives Office at Athens, 
Vi. 28; x16 

Midas, i. 89, 90 

Midias, a barber, ii. 30 

Miletus, or Milesians, i. 25 et 
saepe 

Milky Way, ii. 9 

Miltiades, i. 56 

Miltiades, pupil of Ariston of Chios, 
vil. 161 

Mithradates the Persian, sculptor 
of statue of Plato, iii. 25 

Mithras, comptroller to Lysi- 
machus, ii. 102 

Mitylene, i. 74; v.95 Xietgeueee 

Mnaseas, father of Zeno of Citium, 
vil. 1 

Mnesagoras, father of Archytas, 
Vili, 79 

Mnesarchus, father of Pythagoras, 
Vill. 1 

Mnesigenes, an executor of Strato, 
Vite 

Mnesistratus, pupil of Plato, iii. 
47; another Mnesistratus, vii. 
177 

Mochus, early Phoenician philo- 
sopher, i. 1 

Moereas, brother of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 26 

Moeris, reputed discoverer of prin- 
ciples of geometry, viii. 1] 

Molon of Athens, ili. 34 

Molossian hounds, iv. 20; vi. 55. 
Cf. Hounds 

Monad, the number one, viii. 25 

Monimus of Syracuse, vi. $2 f. 

Months in the year, riddle, i. 91 

Moon, ii. 83. villy 27, =. ix. 10; 

x. O20H, 
moschae pupil of Phaedo, ii. 126 
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Motion, ix. 24, 90; x. 40, 43, 67 

Musaens, i, 3 

Muse, Muses, ii. 57 5 iii. 33 

Music, its three kinds, iii. 88 ; dis- 
carded by Cynics, vi. 73, 104; 
ef, 27 

Myndus, i. 29; vi. 57 

Myrmex, son of Exaenetus, ii. 113 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, iv. 1 

Myrto, wife of Socrates, ii. 26 

Mys, Epicurus’s trusty and learned 
servant, x. 3 

Myson, counted by some among the 
Seven Wise Men, Pro. 13, 106 f. 


NAMES, appellative and proper, 
vii. 58 

Nature, life according to, vii. 87 ff. ; 
defined, vii. 148; cf. 156 

Naucydes, i. 15; and Nausiphanes, 
ib. ; ix. 64, 69, 102; x. 8 

Neapolis, a philosopher from, ti. 64 

Nearchus, tyrant of Elea, ix. 26 

Necessity, i. 77 

Nectanabis, vili. 87 

Neleus, founder of Miletus, i. 22, 29 

Neleus, heir to Theophrastus’s 
library, v. 52 

Nemea, v. 16; the Nemean Games, 
vi. 49 

Neophron of Sicyon, poet, ii. 134 

Nestis, viii. 76 

Nicanor, Aristotle’s son-in-law, v. 
12 

Nicanor, Epicurean, x. 20 

Nicarete, ii. 114; and Nicidion, x. 7 

Nicias, Athenian general, i. 72 

Nicippus, friend of Theophrastus, 
¥. 53 

Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, ii. 
129; ix. 58 

Nicolochus of Rhodes, ix. 115 

Nicomachus, Aristotle’s father, v. 
1; Aristotle’s son, v. 1, 12, 39; 
viii. 88 

Nicomedes, a follower of Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Nicomedia, ix. 116 

Nicostratus, poet, called Clytem- 
nestra, iv. 15 

Nile, as father of Hephaestus, i. 1 

Noun, vii. 58 f. 

Numenius, ix. 102. 
also Index IT. 


Cf.§ 114. See 


ORELUs, critical sign, iii. 66 

Ocellus of Lucania, viii. 80 

Odrysae, ii. 51 

Odysseus, Vi. 27 

Oea, Attic deme, iv. 16 

Oenopides, ix. 37 

Old age, i. 70; iv. 48, 51; viii. 22 

Oligarchy, defined, iii. 82 

Olives, betokening a frugal diet, 
Hi. 129°; ill. 265° vi. 50 

Olympia, ii. 1093 iif. 25; viii. 63; 
Oly mpic victors, i. 55 

Olympian, sect of philosophy begun 
by Alexinus, ii. 109 

Olynthus, town, home of Euphron- 
tus, ii. 110 

Onesicritus of Aegina, vi. 75; o1 
Astypalaea, ib. 84 

Opinion, iii. 52 

Opposites, kinds of, acc. to Plato, 
ili. 104 

Orestades, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Orestes (and Pylades), iii. SL 

Orion, pupil of Epicurus, x. 26 

Oromasdes (Ormuzd,  Ahura- 
muzda), i. 8 

Orontobates, iii. 25 

Oropus, in Boeotia, ii. 141 f. 

Orpheus, i. 5; viii. 8 

Orphic Mysteries, vi. 4 

Orthomenes, father of Xenophanes, 
ix. 18 

Osiris, as the Sun, i. 10 

Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, vii. 29 

Ostanae, Persian Magi, i. 2 


PAEAN, hymn of praise, v. 4. Cf. 
Xn 

Paeania, Attic deme, v. 74; vii. 12 

Paeonians, ix. 84 

Paeonius, pupil of the dialectician 
Aristides, ii. 113 

Pain, ii. 88 f.; x. 129 f., 140, 142 

Palamedes, ii. 443 ix. 25 

Pamphilus, Platonic philosopher, 
x. 14 

Panaetius the Stoic, vii. 41. See 
also Index IT. 

Panathenaea, iii. 56 

Pancreon, co-heir of Theophrastus, 
v. 31 

Panionion, i. 40 

Panthea of Acragas, cured by 
Empedocles, viii. 69 
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Panthoides, dialectician, teacher 
of Lyco, v. 68 ° 

Paper (xapria), and substitutes for 
it, vii. 174 

Paraebates, Cyrenaic philosopher, 
ii. 86 

Paralii, party in Attica, i. 58 

Parian stone, or marble, vi. 78 

Paris, iil. 67. Cf. i. 32 

Parmenides of Elea, ix. 21 ff.; 
another of the name, ib. 23 

Parmeniscus, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Pasicles, son of Crates, vi. 88 

Pasicles, brother of Crates, vi. 89 

Pasiphon, son of Lucianus, vi. 73 

Pasithemis, physician, v. 72 

Passions, ii. 86; iii, 903 v. 31; 
vii. 110 ff. (Stoies); x. 34, 128, 
149 f., 154 

Patroclus, ix. 67 

Pausanias, friend of Empedocles, 
Vili. 60 f. 

Pausanias, a Heraclitean, 
Heracleitistes, ix. 15 

Pazates, Persian magi, i. 2 

Pediaei, party in Attica, i. 58 

Peiraeus, ii. 127 et saepe 

Peloponnesian war, i. 72 

Peloponnesus, Vill. 67 

Pelops, i. 32 

Penelope, ii. 79 

Perdiccas, vi. 44; x. 1 

Pergamus or Pergamum, iv. 30, 60 ; 
vii. 345; ix. 49 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, i. 
94 ff. 

Pericles, disciple of Anaxagoras, 
Me 12 

Perictione, mother of Plato, iii. 1. 

Perilaus, friend of Pherecydes, i. 116 

Peripatetics, i. 17; ii. 473 iv. 67 ; 
v. 2, 80, $33 vii. 127, 164 

Perjury, i. 36 

Persaeus, ii. 143; vii. 
See also Index II. 

Persephone, viii. 61; ix. 59 

Perseus, at war with Rome, v. 61 

Persians, ix. 83. Cf 1. 7 f. 

Phaedo of Elis, disciple of Socrates, 
ii. 105 

Phaedrus, the youth, 
Dialogue, ib. 38 

Phaenarete, mother of Socrates, 
ii. 18 
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called 


6, 13, 36. 


ili, 29; the 


Phaestis, mother of Aristotle, v. 
1, 


1 

Phalerum, reputed burial-place of 
Musaens, son of Eumolpus, i. 3 

Phantasia, defined, vii. 50; kinds 
of, 2b. 51 

Phantasma, as detined by Stoics, 
vii. 50 

Phanton of Phlius, Pythagorean, 
Vili. 46 

Pharmacy, or Pharmaceutic, one 
branch of medicine, iii, 85 

Pheasant, ii. 30; co-ordinated with 
peacock, ib. 

Phemonoé, i. 40 

Pherecydes of Syros, i. 116 ff. ; 
another, of Syros or of Athens, 
ib. 119 

Phidiades, iii. 3 

Phidias, ii. 116 

Philadelphus (Ptolemy), v. 79 

ee king of Macedon, iv. 8, 9; 


Philippus of re pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46. Cf. ib 

Philippus, an pe, of Chol- 
lidae, iii. 41; another Philippus, 
i. 16 

Philiscus of Aegina, tragic poet, 
vi. 73, 76, 8) 

Philista, sister of Pyrrho, ix. 66 

Philistion of Locri, the Siceliot, 
physician, viii. 86 

Philo, v. 38 

Philo the dialectician, vii. 16 

Philocles, an Athenian, vii. 12 

Philolaus of Croton, Pythagorean, 
viii. $4 f. Cf. ib. 15 

Philonides of Thebes, Stoic, vii. 
38; another of the name, iv. 47 

Philosopher, name just used, viii. 

8; cf. i. 122; philosophers before 

the doors of the rich, ii. 69 f. 

Philosophy, its origins, i. 1; its 
essential aim and characteristic 
(acc. to Plato), iii. 63; as a 
pursuit, vi. 92; x. 122 0m pre- 
requisites to capacity for it, iv. 
10; its marks, iv. 42; its parts, 
kinds or divisions, i. 18; sand, 
more precisely, in its history up 
to Plato, iii. 56; acc. to Aristotle, 
v, 28 f. : eae. to the Stoics, vii. 
39 f. ; ace. to Epicurus, x. 29 fos 
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order, relation, and subdivision 
of its branches, vii. 40 f. ; benefits 
and advantages of it, ii. 68; v. 20; 
vi. 6, 63; its students as com- 
pared with students who neglect 
it, ii. 79; conduct in face of 
danger, ii. 71; disagreement 
of philosophers no dissuasive, 
vil. 129; two main successions 
recognized by D. L., i. 13 f.; 
viii. 1; sects, or schools, and 
their appellations, i. 17. Cf. i. 
21, 122%ad jm.; ii. 144 ad fin. 
iv. 67; vi. 19, 105; viii. 1, 91 
ix. 115, 116 

Philoxenus, dithyrambic poet, iv. 
36 

Philtis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 

Phlius, viii. 1, 46 

Phocion, disciple of Diogenes, vi. 76 

Phocus of Sanios, [reputed] author 
of a Nautical Astronomy, i, 23 

Phoenice and Phoenicians, i. 1, 22 ; 
vi, Gee vil 14.2, 15, 30 

Pholegandros, Aegean island, i. 47 

Phosphorus, the same as Hesperus, 
viii. 14 

Phrasidemus, Peripatetic, ii. 114 

Phrearrhi, Attic deme, iii. 41 

Phrygia and Phrygians, i. 25; iv. 
ol cui, 1 

Phryne, iv. 7; vi. 60 

Phrynon, i. 74 

Phylopidas of Sparta, ii. 53 

Pivciciaps, Wi, 6; v. 1; vi. dk; 
viii. 86 

PHysicsalelon v.20 1.,. 28, 46, 58; 
vii. 132-160 ; ix. 30 f., 37, 46 f.; x. 
29 f., 78 th., 85-116, 142 

Picenum, men of (llevxérior), Vili. 
14 

Pindar, ii. 46; iv. 31 

Pisistratus, i. 49, 50, 53 f., 60, 65 ff. 

Pitane, in Aeolis, birthplace of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 28 

Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 74-81 

Pitthos, Attic deme, ii. 40 

Plato, iii. 1 ff.; birth, family and 
ancestry, 1-3; education, 4 f.; 
connexion with Socrates, 5 f.; 
travels, 6 f.; the Academy, 7 f.; 
inilitary service, 8; visits to 
Sicily, 18-23; subsequent life, 


23'f., 34 ff.; death, 2, 40 ;ewill, 
4111.53 cpitaphs, 43-45; disciples, 
46; summary outline of his 
doctrine, 47 f., 67-80; ef. 81-109; 
his method and style, 48, 63 If; 
list of dialogues, genuine or 
otherwise, variously classified, 
49 f., 56 tl; epistles, 61; others 
of the same name, 109. See also 
Index IT. 

Pleasure, acc. to Aristippus, ii. 75, 
86 tf. ; acc. to Zeno, vii. 114; aec. 
to Epicurus, x. 6, 128-182, 139, 
145. Cf. v. 31, 44; viii. 88 

Plistanus of Elis, successor of 
Phaedo, ii. 105 

PING, vo DNF SS Chr TG 

Poetry, defined, vii. 60 

Point, defined, vii. 135 

Polemo, head of the Acadeiny after 
Xenocrates, iv. 16-20. Cf. Index 
Li: 

Politics, Political Science, iii. 84 ; 
Vv. 25% Vil63 

Pollis, of Sparta, iii. 19 f. 

Polyaenus of lLampsacus, 
curean, x. 24. Cf. ii. 105 

Polycrates of Samos, ii. 2; viii. 3 

Polycrates, rhetor at Athens, 
i, oe 

Polyeuctus, ii. 38; vi. 23 

Polymnastus of Phlius, 
agorean, Viii. 46 

Polystratus, Epicurean, successor 
of Hermarchus, x. 25 

Polyxenus, the sophist, ii. 76 

Polyzelus, i. 56; ix. 54 

Pompylus, faithful and studious 
servant of Theophrastus, v. 36 

Poseideon, Attic month, x. 18 

Posidonius, the Stoic, of Apamea, 
x. 4. See also Index II. 

Posidonius of Alexandria, pupil of 
Zeno, Vii. 38 

Potamo of Alexandria, Eclectic, 
Pall 

Potidaea, ii, 23 

Potone, Plato's sister, iv. 14 

Practical, distinguished from 
theoreticand productive, science, 
iii. 84; v. 28 

Praxiphanes, iii. 8; x. 13 

Praxiteles, the sculptor, v. 52 

Praylus, Sceptic, ix. 115 


Epi- 


Pyth- 
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Predicate, vii. 64 

Priene, i. $3 f., 44 

Principles (apyat), i. 27 * ii. 1,38, $5 
iii. GY; vii. 134; ix. 30, 44 

Prodicus of Ceos, ix. 50 

Prolepsis, defined, vii. 54; x. 33 

Prophets, i. 1; iii, 6 

Propontis, vili. 87; ix. 110 

Protagoras of Abdera, ix. 50-56; 
cf. Index II.; others of the 
name, ix. 56 

Providence, divine, iii. 24, 793 vii. 
133, 1385 x. 17 ff., 113, 139. Cf. 
133 f. 

Proxenus, friend of Xenophon, ii. 
49 

Proxenus, friend of Aristotle, v. 15 

Prudence, i:967,3.i1. 9M Iv; 51; vi. 
IS sevil 92.9e5 =. 132 

Prytaneum, ii. 42 

‘*Pseudomenos’” argument, ii. 108 ; 
vii. 44 

Ptolemaei, the Black and the 
White, of Alexandria, Epicu- 
reans, x. 25 

Ptolemaeus of Cyrene, Sceptic, ix. 
115 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Lagi, 
Soter, ii. 111, 115, 140; v. 37, 78; 
vil. 24 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Phila- 
delphus, v. 58; ix. 110 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Philopator, 
Wii. 177, Bas 

Pylades, brother of Arcesilaus, iv. 
28, 38, 43 

Pyrrho of Elis, founder of Sceptic 
School, ix. 61-69, 70-108 

Pyrrhus of Delos, a previons in- 
carnation of Pythagoras, viii. 5 

Pythagoras, viii. 1-50; others of 
the name, viii. 46 

Pythagoreans, in Italy, iii. 6, 21; 
vili. 3, 14, 16 

Pythian priestess, i. 
ST 3 Vere) 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, v. 3, 16 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle and 
Pythias, v. 12 

Pytho (Delphi), ii. 23; x. 12 

Pythocles, son of Bugelus, iv. 41 

Pythocles, recipient of letter of 
Epicurus, x. 5, 84, 116 

Pythodorus, son of Polyzelns, ix. 54 
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106, 110; ii. 


Python, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Python, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Pythostratus, author of a Theseid, 
ii. 59 


QUALITY, philosophical term 
(7rotoTns), ili. 243 vil. 58; x. 54 ff. 

Quantity, size or number, Viii. 25; 
x. 57 f., 61, 657 Cfoiinee 


RAcEs, foreign and Hellenic, whence 
famous men have arisen, i. 1 ff. 

Rain, vii. 153; x. 99 f. 

Rainbow, vii. 152; x. 109 f. 

Red Sea, ix. 35 

Refutationists (eAeyxtexod), i. 17 

Rhegium, viii. 475 ix. 38 

Rhetoric, traced back by Aristotle 
to Empedocles, viii. 57; ix. 25; 
how related to Dialectic, iii. 54 f. ; 
vii. 42; its kinds, iii. 93 ff. 5 vii. 
42, Cf. vi. 24, 28 

Rhodes, i. 93; iv. 49, 53; v. 843 
vi, 193; Vil 22-5 

Riches, i. 88; ii. 6, 69; vi. 473 
vii. 225 x. 120) ie 

Romans, v. 61; viii. 14; ix. 84 


SALAMIS, i. 46-483 ii. 24 

Salarus of Priene, ii. 46 

Salt, vili. 35 

Samos, i. 28, 953 i. 2, 6, 2am 
2,46; 1x. 245 xX."dy aye 

Samothrace, vi. 59 

Sarapion, viii. 7, 58 

Sarapis, v. 763; vi. 63 

Sardis, i. 81; ii. 3, 49 

Sarpedon, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Satnrninus, Sceptic, pupil of Sextus 
Empiricus, ix. 116 

Sceptics, i. 20; ix. 69, 70 ff. ; 111 

Scopas of Cranon, ii. 25 

Scythians, i. 13, 101; 
dialogues, ii. 105 ; 

Scythinus, iambic poet, ix. 16 

Sea, i. 56, 77; @. IY 0], 10 
iii. 6; iv. 50; vi. 723 vii 2, Ix. 
59, 68 

Sect, sects, i. 18, 20 ; 

Seleucia, Tetartus, native of, vi. 81 

Selinus, city, viii. 70, 

Selinus, river, li, 52 

Semele, ii. 102 


Scythian 
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Semnothei, i. 1 

Sense, the senses, and things 
sensible, fii. 9, 64, 71; vii. 49-52; 
Vili. 29; x. 49-53, 63-71 

Seuthes, king of the Odrysians, ii. 
ol 


Sextus Empiricus, Sceptic, ix. 116. 
Cf. Index I1. 

Bitty. 1S, 34+ Vi. 25; viii. 54, 
Tey oo, ix. 65 

Sicyon, i. 12, 38; vi. 81 

SidOn,wiie.6; x. 15 

Sree iiet.; Vii, 157; viii. 29; 
xoxo £768. Cf. v.17 

Sign, Socrates’ inward, ii. 32 5 signs, 
ineteorological, x. 115; diacritic, 
iii. 65 

Silanion, sculptorof statue of Plato, 
iii, 25 

Silence, i. 86; viii. 10 

Simmias, disciple of Socrates, ii. 
124. Cf. ib. 113, 114 

Simon of Athens, cobbler, Socratic, 
ii. 122 f.; others of the name, ib. 
124 

Simon, Aristotle’s servant, v. 15 

Simonides, ii. 46. See also Index 
ile 

Simus, steward of Dionysius, ii. 
75 

Sinope, vi. 20 

Sleep, vii. 158 

Smell, sense of, x. 53 

Socrates, ii. 18-46, 49; ¢f. vii. 32; 
i. 14 ff.; others of the name, ii. 
47 

Socratics, 1. 15, 17; ii. 47, 48-64, 
65, 105, 107, 121, 122 ff., 144 

Soli, i. 51; iv. 24, 27; vii. 38, 179 

Soloecism, i. 51; vii. 59 

Solon, i. 45-67 

Sophilus, comic poet, ii. 120 

Sophists, i. 125 li. 30 

Sophocles, the poet, iii. 56; v. 92; 
vii. 19; cf. Index II.; another 
Sophocles, v. 38 

Sophron, writer of mimes, iii. 18 

Sophroniscus, son of Socrates, ii. 
26 

Sorites, fallacy, ii. 108; vii. 44, §2 

Sosibius, rival of Anaxagoras, ii. 46 

Soul, i. 11, 24, 86, 120; ii. 20, 89, 
120) iil, 45.04, 67 f., 90; 
iv. 13> Veeone2; vi. Siz vii. 156 


fh. ;evtil: 28-S2aNes:<. ixi"71O 22, 
515 x. 63-68 

Sparrow, chased by hawk, iv. 10 

Speusippus, nephew and successor 
of Plato, iv. 1-5; another, ib. 5. 
Cf. Index II. 

Sphaerus, Stoic, pupil of Cleanthes, 
Vil. 177th: ix.15. Cf. tidex IT. 

Sphere, Anaximander’s, ii. 2; fairest 
of solids, viii. 35 

Spintharus, ii. 20; v. 92 

Stagira, Aristotle’s birthplace, v. 
1, 16 

Standard (criterion) of truth, v. 
29 mmi. 54; x. Sleesomesof., 71, 
82, 116 

Stars, i. 11; ii. 9s iii. Ja; v. 0643; 
Wil leo, 24°05 Villon 7 xe me - 
1s 

state, iii. 78,91 f.; v.22, 2Siumie 5 ; 
vii. 4, 34, 121, 131 

Statues, i. 9; ii. 335 iii. 25; v. 33; 
viii. 78 

Stilpo of Megara, ii. 113-120 

Stoics, i. 17, 193 vii. passim. 

Strato of Lampsacus, Peripatetic, 
v. 58-64; others of the name, 61 

Substance, concept of, iii. 70; vii. 
150 

Stn, 1.2723 3 si. 1, 8s vine 2iex. 
7, 103 iii. 74; vii. 144 f. 5 x. 90-97 

Surgery, one branch of medicine, 
iii, $5 

Susa, iii. 33 

Syagoras, ii. 46 

Syllogism, v. 23, 29; vii. 45 

Symbols, symbolic counsels, of 
Pythagoras, viii. 17 

Symposia, ii. 129, 133, 139 f., 144; 
iv. 4) vnios, XxX. 

Sypalettus, Attic deme, vii. 12 

Syra, island (Syros), birthplace of 
Pherecydes, i. 119 

Syracuse, i. 40; ii. 63; iv. 58; vi. 
25, 82; viii. 40, 52, 78, 85 


TANAGRA, battle at, ili. 8; vi. 1 

Tarentum, v. 94; viii. 7, 39, 46, 79 

Tarsus, vi. 8l; vil. 41) 2) ae, 
116; x. 26; Tarsic plays, iv. 58 

Telauges,son of Pythagoras, viii. 43. 
Cf. Index IT. 

Telecles, of Middle Academy, iv. 
60 
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Telesphorus, friend of the poet 
Menander, v. SO 

Tellus the Athenian, i. 50 

Temperance, primary virtue, iii. 
80, 90; iv. 12; vii. 92, 102 

Temples, vi. 64; vii. 33 

Terpander, ii. 104 

Tetradrachm, Attic silver coin, 
vii. 18 

Teutames, father of Bias, i. 82; 
Teutameion, at Priene, ib. 88 

Thales of Miletus, i. 22-44; others 
of the name, i. 38 

Thargelion, Attic month, ii. 44 

Thaumasias, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Theaetetus, friend of Socrates, ii. 


Theano, wife of Pythagoras, viii. 42 

Thebes, i. 3, 83; ii. 51, i104, 124 f.; 
vi. 2, 85, 90, 99, 100; vii. 38; 
ware? six. LG 

Theiodas of Laodicea, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Thelidae (or Nelidae), i. 22 

Themista, x. 5 

Themistoclea, viii. 8, 21 

Theodorus of Cyrene, 
matician, ili. 6; ii. 103 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, ii. 56, 97 ff. ; 
cf. Index II.; others of the name, 
ib. 103 f. 

Theodotas, a Sicilian, iii. 21 

THe om Ptours. pupil of Metrocles, 
Vi. 95 

Theomedon, a physician, friend of 
Eudoxus, viii. 86 


mathe- 


Theon of Tithorea, a somnam- 
bulist, ix. 82 
Theophrastus, Aristotle’s suc- 


cessor, V. 36-57. 
Thersites, vii. 160 
Thesmophoria, festival, ix. 43 
Thespis, i. 59; iii. 56; v. 92 
Thought, thoughts, vii. 22, 42, 45, 

48, 49 f., 52 ff. 

Thrace, 1; ve Viva SP viii.6 * 1x. Gs 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, i 

27, 31, 100 
Thrasy machus of Corinth, ii. 113 
Thria, Attic deme, iv. 21 
Thucy dides, accuser of Anaxagoras, 

ii. 12 
Thunder, vii. 153; x. 100 ff. 
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Thurii, viii. 52 

Tiberius Caesar, ix. 109. 

Timaeus, the Platonic Dialogue, 
ili. 50, 52, 603 vill. 85 

Timagoras of Gela, follower of 
Stilpo, ii. 113 

Timarclius, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 

Timarchus, father of Timon, ix. 
109 

Time, iii. 73; vii. 141; x. 72 f., 145 

Timocrates, ‘pupil of Epicurus, Xx. 
5, 22,23. Cy. Tides 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, iii. 46 

Timon of Phlius, Sceptic, ix. 109- 
115. See also Index II. 

Timon the misanthrope, ix. 112 

Tripod, i. 28 ff. 

Troas, ix. 115 

Troezen, viii. 74 

Troy, i. 2 (ix. 41) 

Truth, ii. 22; iii. 39/63; v. #6530; 
Vii. 54: viii. 8 

Typhon, ‘whirlwind, vii. 154 

Tyranny, tyrants, 1. 36, 59, 66, 97, 
98; ii. 823 iii. 83 


Tyrrheni, viii. 1 


Tyrtaeus, ii. 43 


UNDERSTANDING, Vii. 0-53 
Urania, Muse, mother of Linus, i. 4 


VIRTUF, and the virtues, iii. 78, 
90 f.; v. 80 f.; mi. STE ert. : 
Viii. 33: Xs 132 

Voice, iii. "107; vii. 55; x. 52 f. 


WATER, Pie) element, i. 275 
iii. 73: $2: vii. 1375 ‘Winicwae, 
165 3 N07 rE 

White, symbolic of what is good, 
viii. 35 

atin , its origin, ii. 9; vii. 152, 154; 

100 


Wine, vii. 184; ix. 86; x. 132 

Wisdom, Ty 12; i 87, 42, 98; iii. 
90%; V. ol: Vii. 92, "125 x. 126, 
132 

Wise men, i. 13 ff.; ii. 37, 985 iii. 
18: G0 or, vii, “iti 125 x. 
1Y7". 

Women, Vi. 725. vii. 13] 

Word, words, vii. 56, 58 f 
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World, iii. 71 ff. ; vii. 137-143, 147; 
viii, 25 f.; x. 88 ff, 45 


XANTHIPPE, ii. 26, 36 f. 
Xanthus of Athens, iv. 29 
XNeniades, vi. 30 ff., 36, 74 
Xenocrates, head of the Academy, 
iv. 6-15; others of the name, ib. 15 
Xenophanes of Colophon, ix. 18 ff. ; 
ef. Index II.; another Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 20 
Xenophilus, Pythagorean, viii. 16 
Xenophon of Athens, ii. 48-59; 
others of the name, 7b. 59 
Xerxes, i. 9, 72; viii. 575 ix. 34 


YouTH, Vili. 35; x. 122 


ZALEUCUS, law-giver, Vili. 16 
Zamolxis, Thracian, i. 13 viii. 2 


Zancle, in Sicily, ix. 18 

Zeno of Citium, vii. 1-159; others 
of the name, ib. 35 

Zeno of Etlea, disciple of Parmen- 
ides, ix. 25-29 

Zeno of Sidon, Epicurean, x. 25 

Zeno of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 41, 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, pupil of Dio- 
genes, vii. 29. Cf. Index IT. 

Zetetics, one name of the Pyr- 
1honeans, ix. 69 

Zeus, i. 69; vii. 1473 viii. 33 

Zeuxippus, Sceptic, pupil of Aenesi- 
demus, ix. 116 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, pupilof Zeuxippus, 
ix. 116 

Zoilus, uncle of Pythagoras, viii. 2 

Zopyrus of Colophon, vi. 100; a 
rhetor, ix. 114 

Zoroaster, i. 2, 8 
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ACHAICUS, ev "H@ckots, vi. 99 

Aenesidemus, ix. 62, 87, 102 llep 
CuTHTEWS, ix. 106 ; Tlvppuivecoe 
Adyor, ib.; Eis ra II. VTOTUTWGLS, 
ix. 78 

Aeschines, ii. 60 f. 

Alcaeus the poet, i. 31, 81 

Alcidamas, ®vocxop, viii. 56 

Alcimus, Ipés ’Auvyray, iii. 9, 12, 
Dee. eG. TV. 297 

Alemaeon, viii. 83 

Alexander (Polyhistor), viii. 36; 
Pirocdgwy dcadoxat, 1 11612 19; 
ape, ili, 4, 5; iv. 62; Vii. Lio: 
F.H.G. iii, 240-8 

Alexis, comic poet (c. 356), iii. 27, 
28 

Alexon of Myndos, Mv@ixa, i. 29 

Ambryon, Ilepit Ocoxpirov, v. 11 

Ameipsias, comic poet (c. 423), ii. 
28 

Amphicrates, Iept evddfwv avdpov, 
ii. 101. F.H.G. iv. 300 

Amphis, comic poet, 'Audixparer, 
lil. 275 €v Ackedyuidy, tb. 28 

Anaxagoras, ii. 6 f. 

Anaxandrides, comic poet (c. 376), 
ili. 26 

Anaxilaides, [lept ¢drAovodwy, iii. 2 

Anaxilas, comic poet (c. 340), iii 
28 

Anaxilans, i. 107 

Anaximenes, i. 40 

Andron of Ephesus, i. 119; o 
Tpizovs, i. 30 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, iv. 21, 
26 

Anticlides, év devrépw epi ’AAeg- 
avépov, Vili. 11 

Antigonus of Carystus, ii. 126, 143 ; 
¥. Gis Vil. 12° 1x. G2;010; ev rots 
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Biots, iv. bie i év TO Wepi Zynvwvos, 
iii. 66; ev te Ilept Tluppwvos, ix. 
62 

Antileon, €v devrépw MMepi Xpovwr, 
iii, 3. F.H.G, iv. 306 

Antiochus of Laodicea, ix. 106 

Antipater of Sidon, epigrammatist, 
vii. 29 

Antipater (of Tarsus 2, vii. 54, 55; 
Mept Ackewy Kal TOV Acyoucvwr, 
575 €v TO TPOTW Tlept ¢ opwr, 60 


; Antipater of Tyre, ev Tots [lepe Koa- 


Lov, Vii. 140; éy €Bddpw Tepi Kog- 
pou, 148; év " ayddw Iept KOopOV, 
139 ; €v Sexdrw Tlept KOo}L0U, 1425 
év bevre w Tlepi ovetas, 150; év 
tots Tepe Wuxis, 157 

Antiphon, év 7@ ITepi TOY EV apeTH 
mpwrevoavtwyr, Viil. 3 

Antisthenes, Cynic philosopher, év 
T@ ‘EHpaxdAet, vi. 104, 105 

Antisthenes of Rhodes, ix. 38, 39, 
573 év rows Atadoxais, i. 40; ii. 39, 
98: vi. 77,875 Vilew@ee ix. 6, 27, 
35. FH.G. iii. 182 

Apellas, év 7 "Ayptmma, ix. 106 

Apollodorus of Athens, author of 
Chronology, etc., €v Tots Xpovexots, 
i. 37, Toque, ei 44; cf. ib. 3; 
iil. 2: iv. 65; s 4 583 vii. 184: 
Vili. 52, 58, 90; . 25, ‘41, Glee x. 
13, 143 €v Seve Tlepi vowoberiav, 
i. 583 ev to ITept TOY prro- 
oddwr, i. 60; of. vii. 140 5 ix. 
18, 24, 50; év TH Lvuvaywyy tev 
504 watwv, Vil, 181 

Apollodorus of Cyzicus, ix. 38 

Apollodorus the Epicurean, X. 
10, 18; ev re mpwTw Iept tov 
’Earexovpov Biov, x. 2. “Geral 
25 
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Apollodorus (of Seleucia), Stoic, 
vii. 54, 64, S45; cf ib. 305 ep ™ 
"HOcxf, vii. 103, MS, 121, 129; €v 
Tm Puacky, Vil. 125, 135, 140 (?) 

Apollodorus the arithmetician, ip 
25 

Apollonides of Nicaea, év T@ TpwoTy 
tav Eis rovs BANOUs UTOMYHLaTL, 
ix. 109 

Apollonius of Tyre, vii. 1, 6, 24; 
¢ 28; ev mpwrw Ilepi Lwesvos, 
1b. 2 

Apollophanes, Vii. 923 evry Puorxy, 
vii. 140 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 68, 84, 
83 5 ; év rf epi gurris zéxm, ib. 59 5 
ev 7 Ilept ororxetwr, id. 134, 136 

Archetimus of Syracuse, i. 40 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 723; cf. 
1). «Er F.H.G. ii. 100 

Aristippus of Cyrene, viii. 60; ev 
To Hepi puorodrcywr, ib. 215 €v 
TPOTe Hlepe TraAdaas tpudys, i. 96 5 
V. 33 €v terdprw Il. 7. zp., ii. 2 
fo ieee ety. 19; v. 39. Cf 
F.H.G. ii. 79 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64 

Aristophanes, comic poet, ii. 20, 
27; iv. 18; NedéAats, ii. 183 ev 
tots "Hpwor, Vili. 34 

Aristophanes, gramuinarian, iii. 61; 
x. 13 

Aristophon, comic poet, viii. 38 

Aristoteles, i. 24, 983; ii. 23, 263 iii. 
37; v.61; viii. 19, 34, 36, 52, 63, 
743 ix. 25, 54, 81; x. 27 3 év To 
épdsue TOV HOixav, Viecls ev 
AnAtwr moActetg, Vili, 13; €v 
mpwrm Iepi gurogodpias, i i 8; ev 
7T® Mayixg, i. 1; ev Tpit Llepi 
TOLNTLKTS li. 46; €v TpwOTw Tepi 
TOLNTOY, ili. 483 €v tw Hepe moey- 
Tov, Vili. 57; dia THs "Emcromiis TOY 
pntopwr, ii. 104; ev T@ Tlepi TOY 
IvOayopetwr, viii. 34; ey To 
Sodusry, Vili. 57; év ro Tepi 
mavdecas, ix: 53 

Aristoxenus, Peripatetic, i. 42; ii. 
19; ili. 8, "87: Billeal, oS, 19, 82 
€v TO Tepi IvOaydpov, i. 1185 ev 
To IlAdrwvos Brow, V. 353 ev Tots 
Smopadyy, i. LWT; ev 70tS ‘Io7o- 
pixots vmrouryyjpact, ix. 403; €v 
Sexary Tacdevtixayv vonwr, Vili. 


15; o OVTLKOS, ve 926 vil He 
o SmwGapov, ii, 20 
Artemidorus the dialectician, év 
T@ II pos Xpvowtmoyv, ix. 53 
Ascanius of Abdera, ix. 61 
Athenaeus the epigrammatist, Vi. 
Le; Sal. 30; x24 
Athenodorus, Stoic, vil. 68, a : 
év 7 ‘Heperarwv, 1h. Shove 36; 
81; ix. 42 
Autodorus the Epicurean, v, 92 


Bion of Borysthenes, €v Tats Aca- 
TptBais, li; i 

Boethus, ev) epi pucews, vii. 148 ; 
év T@ TpwTw Ilepi eiappems, ib. 
149 ; 

CAENEUS, iv. 2 

Callias, HWeénracs, ii. 18 

Callimachus, ix. 17, 23; 
“lappoisyi. 25925, 28 f.s 
Hivage, Vili. 863; ev rots 
ypaupac, i. SO 

Carneades, x. 26 

Cassius the Sceptic, vii. 32, 34 

Cercidas, of Megalopolis or Crete, 
ev tors MeAcapBocs, Vi. 76 f. 

Chamaeleon, iii. 46; v. 92 

Choerilus, poet, i. 24 

Chae sil. 39, 40, 68, 79 , 84- 
89, 92, OZ. 127. 129’; ev a’ epi 
apet@y, id. 125, 173) ev 7@ ITepi 
TWY ApXatwy duatoddywr ouyypau.- 
matt, ib. 187; ev a’ Hepi Biwr, 1b. 
Lele 129 ; ev Bp’ epi _Biou Kat 
ropia nou, ib. 188 ; év tats Acaden- 
Tixats, ib. 71; ev TOUS Acadrexrixots 
Opots, 653 év a’ Ilept Sixaco- 
ovrns, t id. 129; eey, Il epe dixatov, 
1b. 188; ev To Ilepi Tay pn du €auTa 
aipeTor, ib, 188; ev rots Iepi 
clpapnerns, id. 149; €v T@ Ilepi 
épwros, 1b, 130; ev trois Tepi 
noovys, 1b. 103; ev 8 TeV "HotKey 
Sum™mparwy, 1b. 120; ev a! Tepe 
Bewv, ib. 148; ev Tots Ilept tov 
KaXov, ib. 101} 3 ev TH Ilept Kevov, 
ib, 1405 €v two Tlepi Tou Kuplws 
Kexpyobar Zjvwva. r00s ovopaat, 1), 
122: epee Tlepi Aoyou, ib. 39, 545 
ev p’ Ilepi pavtixys, ib. 149; ev 
T@ Ilepi opwr, ib. 60; ev Tm 
Tlept wadwv, ib, 1113 év a’ Iap- 
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outa, ib. 1; ev ra [epi woActeias, 
ib. 34, 131, 1883; ev e’ Tept zpo- 
votas, ib, 138; ev a’ Tlept apo- 
votas, tb. 1305 €v a’ Tlepi reAwy, ib. 
85, §7, 915; ev a’ trav Svorxwy, ib. 
39, 134, 142, 150; ev B’ 7. ®., ib. 55, 
159; ev y' 7. ©., 1b. 151; evcB' 7. ®., 
ib. 543; év rp Sevrépa Tept Wrxjs, 
ib. 50 

Cleanthes, vii. 84, 89, 91, 92, 127, 
128, 139, 142; ev ro Ilept tav 
aTonwy, ib. 134; ev tw Tepe 
ndovys, ib. 87 5 ev TH Tlepi xaAxov, 
ib. 14 

Clearchus of Soli, ev zt Tepi 
naéetas, 1.93 0 dtAdaodos, i. $1; 
i. 80; é€v t@ TlAdtwvos eyxwpiw, 
nies 

Cleobulus, i. 89, 90 

Cleomenes, é€v to *Enxcypadopevw 
madaywytke, Vi. 75 

Clitarchus, éy ty dwdexarn, i. 6 

Clitomachus, €v 7@ mpwrw epi 
aipegewr, il. 92 

Comicus quis, ii. 108; iv. 20 

Crates, Cynic, ii. 126; vi. §5 f. 

Cratinus, poet of Old Comedy, ev 
"ApxcAoxors, i. 12; KAeoBovAcvacs, 
i. S9; Xetpwor, i. 62 

Cratinus junior, é€v Wevdu7oBoAc- 
patw, iii. 28; Iv@ayopicoven, Vill. 
37; €v Tapavtivocs, tb. - 

Crinis, Stoic, vii. 62, 68, 76; ev ™ 
Acadextixy TEXr, Vil. TL 

Croton, év tw KataxoAupByry, 1X. 12 

Ctesiclides of Athens, ev ry Twv 
apxovrwv Kat ‘OAvpmoviK@y ava- 
ypahy, li. 56 


Datuacuvs, Platonist, i. 30 
Damon of Cyrene, author of epi 
trav diriogddwr, i. 40 
Demetrins of Byzantium, ii. 20 f. ; 
probably the Peripatetic of v. 83 
Demetrius of Magnesia, ii. 52, 56, 
57; vi. 84, 88; ix. 35; x. 13; cf. 
i. 113; €v rots ‘Opwripors, 1. 38, 
793 v.3 (Tlept opwrvpor motor 
TE Kal ea petieey), 15 89; vi. 79; 
vii. 31, 169, 185; vill. 84, 855 1x. 
15, 27, 35% of. 40 ' 
Demetrius of Phalerum, li. 445 ev 
TH Tov apxovtwy avaypady, 1. 22; 
ii. 73 év rw Tept ynpws, li. 135 IN. 
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20; €v rH Swxparovs ’AmoAoyia, ix. 
15, 57. Cf. F.H.G. ii. 362 

{Yemetrius of Troezen, év 7@ Kata 
cod.iotwv BiBAtw, Viil. 74 

Democritus of Abdera, i. 23; ix. 
72, 106; Tlept ray aropwr, X. 45 
év T@ Mixp@ Staxdopy, ix. 41 

Demodicus of Leros, i. 84 

Dicaearchus, i, 41; iii, 38, 465 viii. 
40; ev a’ Tlepi Biwy, iii. 4. F.H.G. 
ii. 243 

Didymus, ev Xvproc.axois, V. 76 

Dieuchidas, ev réumtw Meyapixor, 
i. 57. Cf Bel.G jae 

Dinarchus, ev 7@ Hpos Zevodavra 
aroortaciou, ii. 52 

Dinon, ev e’ tov ‘Ioropimr, i. 8; ev 
Tlepotke e’, ix. 50 

Diocles of Magnesia, év rp "EmcdSpony 
tav dirocoduwy, Vii, 48, 1625 ev y’ 
mys "Emdpouys, x. 113 ev tots Biors 
Twv dirocddwy, ii. 54, 82. Cf. vi. 
12, 13, 20, 36, 87, 91, 99, 103; 
Vil. 166, 179, 181; ixsGigeeo; 
Xs 12 

Diodorus, éy 
mpaTw, iv. 2 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, ix. 12 

Diogenes the Babylonian, Stoic, 
vil. 39, 55, 84, 88; év 1 Acadrex- 
Tux Téxvyn, ib. 71; ev rH TMept 
dws TEXVN, 10. 55, 57 

Diogenes the Cynic, ev 7 MopdaAw, 
vi. 20; vi. Tal 

Diogenes the Epicurean, ev a’ twv 
’EmAextwv, X. 97; ev € Tt. "E., tb. 
119; é€v 7w@ cf’, tb. 1183 €v rH UG" 
7. °E., . 1863 €y mek Fee 
138; €v 7p "Emcttouy tT. ‘Emcxovpov 
nOixov Soypatwv, 1b. 118 

Dionysius, é€v Kpetexots, i. 38. Cf. 
Vill. 46 

Dionysius of Chalcedon, ii. 106 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the renegade, 0 Xmip- 
Oapos, Vv. 92 

Dionysius the Stoic, vi. 43 

Dionysodorus, ii. 42. Cf. F.H.G. 
ii. 84 

Dioscurides, €v rots "Arroxynpovev- 
pact, i. 63. Cf. F.H.G. ii. 196 

Diotimus the Stoic, x. 3 

Duris, historian, i. 22, 74, 82, 89; 


*"ATrouynovevpaTtwov 
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ii. It 5 ev te Llepi Gwypadias, i. 38 ; 
ev B’ Tor ‘Opar, i. 119 


ELrEvsis, €v ro Tepi "AxtAdrews, 129 

Empedocles, ix. 73; evapyopevos 
twv Kadappwy, Viii. "54 

Ephorus, historian, i. ee 96, 9S; 
ev xe, li. 54. F.H.G. _ 202, 273° 

Epicharmus, comic eet. iii. 10-17 

Epictetus, x. 6 

Fpicurus, ix. 53, 106; ev ‘Emtoto- 
Aats, vil. 55 €v tH IIpos ° Apioto- 
BovAov tov adeAdoy emioroAp, ib. 
9; “Hpoddtw, X. 35-83; HvOoxarct, 
ib. 84- 116; Mevocxet, ib, 122- 135: 
Kvptae Sdéat, ib. 139-154 CS 31): 
€v tT» Kavort, ib. 31; pds Ilv@o- 
KAéa, X. 55 mos Ocuiorar, ib. 

Erasistratus, Vii. 186 

Eratosthenes, i, 119; vi. 83; vill. 
475 év n epi ™s apxatas KU 
Stas, Vil. 5; 3 év rots Ipos Batwra, 
Vil 895 ev Tots ‘OdAvupmeovixars, 
2b, 51; ev T® Ilepi wAovtov Kat 
Tevias, ix. 66 

Euanthes of mama i. 29 

Eubulides, . 415 €v tm Tepi Aco- 
yevous, vi. 50 

Eubulus, €v rw excypadopéevy Aco- 
yevous mpacts, Vi. 30 

Eudemus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
i. 9; Vii. 40; ev 7 Hept TWV AOTPO- 
Aoyounévw i totopiq, 1. 23 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, ev Ins Tepody, 
i. 8, 29; viil. 90; ev a’ rys Mepe- 
odov, ix. 83 

Eudromus, Stoic, vii. 39, 40; ev 77 
*HOKy TTOLKELWTEL, 1b. 

Eumelus, eve tav ‘loTopwy, Vv. 6 

Euphantus, ev ‘Ioropiats, li, 141. 
FUG. mm. 19 

Euphorion, iii. 37 

Eupolis, éy "Aorparevrots, iil. 73 €v 
KoAaét, ix. 50 

Euripides, i. 565 Vil. 225 ix. 715 ef 
*Avépoucdas, i iv. 293 evry Adyn, ii. 
33 ; éx TOU BeAAcpogortov, iv. 26; 
ev TO "TEtovt, ix. 95 5 év Atcupviv, 
iii. 63; ev T@ Tadapyder, ii. 445 
év TO above, ii. 10 

Euthy phro, son Of Heraclides cf 
Pontus, i. 107 


FavoRrInvus (PaBwptves) of Arelate, 


ii. 405 iii. 375 v. 415 ix. 29,57 3 ev 
"Arouruorevpagt, tii. 455 vili. 53, 
63, 73, a ev "A momrmovevdtwr 

Gola! s Wes, 00; ii, 20, Zo5 Y. 
763 ee a0: év B’, i. 53 Vv. 
105 vi. 89; év y, iii. MO eva) 2 5 
€v e, iii. 62; IX. 23; ev Wavzo- 
Sarn ioropca, ii. 1, 1, et cor ili. 
3, 19; iv. 54, 63: ‘. 5, Ta wil 
25, 73; Vili. 15, $3; ix. 23, 34, 50; 
ey 7’, iii, 245 viii. 12, a Cf. 
F.H.G. iii, 577°583 


Guatcts of Rhegium, 


historian, 
ixX.cs. 


Ch. Nile 62 5 I eee 


HECaTAEvs, i. 9,115 eva’ [lept rHs 
Atyurtiwv tAog: tas; Aa JO. 
FHC. Ve 198 aan 

Hecato, Stoic, vii. 2, 91, 181 ; €v Bp’ 
Tlepi dyabar, 20, Bor: >, €v Y's ib. 
101; €v,0’, 2b. 103; €v a’ Tlepi 
aperaov, ib. 90; év 7, tb. 125; ev 
B' Ilepit radar, ib. 110; ev y” Hep: 
Ilapadogwy, id. 1243 €v rots Iepi 
TEAWY, th. 875 ev S Tept réAovs, 
1b. 1u2; év Tats Xpetacs, Vi. 4; Vil. 
172; ev a’ tr. Xpewwy, Vi. 32, M55 €v 
B’, vii. 26 

Heraclides Ponticus, viii. 4; i. 25, 
08 @); ti. 43 (4; ili, 26 (2); viii. 
725 €v T@ Tlept_tys amvov, 1. 12; 
Vili. G7; ev 7 men apx7s, i . 945 
€v TOLS Hepi vouwy, ix. 50; ev rots 
Ilept_ voowv, viii. 51, 60. CY. 
FH.G. 1. 169 f. 

Heraclides, son of Serapion, called 
Lembos, év 77} Swrtwvos *Emcropy, 
Vili. i, 44, 58; v.19; Vili. 53; x. 1; 
ev ™ TMV Sarvpou Biwy ‘Emon, 
Vili. 40; ix. 26. Cf. (%) 1. 983 ii. 
43; iii. 26 . 

Heraclides of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 12] 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, i. 23, 76, 
8S; vill. 65 ix. 73 

Hermarchus, ev "EmorodAats, x. 15. 
Cf. ib. 24 f. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, is 72, YOR. 
106, li, 38, 1097 ili. 2; ix 
443 v. 41,558, ol; Vi. 2, 29 souil. 
isd; rh “" 41, 51, 06, 69, 85; 1. 
4, 27, 43; x. 2, 15; €v T® ITepi 
"A pie roréAous, 1; "ey tots Biots, 
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i. 335 ii. 13; v. 2; év TO TTept 
Ocoppagrov, ii. 55; €v a Tlept 
Maywy, i. 85 5 ev B Trepi IIv6ayopov, 
Vill. 10; ai T® Tlept. Tov copwy, 
1.42: ev & Tlepi T. €7TA G., Viil. 
88. Cf. F.H.G. iii. 37-53 

Hermodorns, Academic, i. 2, 8; ii. 
1063 ili. 6 

Herodotus the historian, i. 22, 23; 
cf. 1b. 0; vill. 2; 1x. B43 ev 7 
Tpwm, 1. "68, 95 

Herodotus, disciple of Epicurns, 
€v -T@ Ilepi ’Emcxovpouv ednfetas, 
x. 4 

Hesiod, ii. 255 x42: 


Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripa- 
tetic, li. 265 1. 27; viii. 21, 58; 
1X. 16: €v Ta Tlepit ETOXTS, ii. ‘105; 


HG B’ ray Sropadyy i brournparwr, 
26; ii. 14 

Hippatthias, ix. 43 

Hippias of Elis, i. 24 

Hippobotus, v. 90; vie 85, 102; 
Vil, 383 Vill. 43, 51, 725 be 
5, 40, 1153 5 ey TH Tlepi aipécewr, 
vF "19: ii. 88 5 gh Tat ea coo 
avaypaon, 

Bae 1X: 73 

Hipponax, iambist, 
1v.-58 

Miomer, vii. 67; var 74; 


. 84, 88, 107; 
ix. 67, 73 


IDOMENEUS, ii. 19, 60; iii. 36; éy 
zw epi tov Suxparixav, ii. 20. 
F.H.G. ii. 490 

- of Chios, i. 120; ii. ap 

Tpraymots, Vili. 8. FL H.G 

Isidore of Pergamus, rhetor, a 34 

Istrus, ii. 59 


Ae TOUS 


Justus of Tiberias, ¢v ra Sréupare, 
i. 41 

LEANDER Of Miletus. See Maean- 
drius 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff., 46 

Lobon of Argos, i. 34, 112 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 16 

Lycophron, €v Zarvpos ovs Meve- 
Snmos Eréypawe, ii. 140 

Lysanias, son of ‘Aeschrio, Vi. 23 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; ev tw Kara 
Nixiov, i399 
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Lysis of Tarentum, 
viii, 42 


Pythagorean, 


MAEANDRIUS of Miletus, i. 28, 41 

Manetho, evry Tov pvorxa é eriroph, 
i.10, #.H.G. ii. 614 

Melanthius, painter, €v tots Tept 
Swypaibexs, iv. 18. Fon G line 


Moen ev B’ Tlepi dogwr, ii, 92 

Menander, év Acdvpats, Vi. 935 ev 
Tw ‘lroxduw, ib. 82 

Menippus, Cynic, év TH Acoyévous 
mpaget, Vi. 29 

Menodotus, ii. 1045 ix. 115 

Metrocles, ‘Cynic, ty rats Xpetats, 
Vi. 33 

Metrodorus, ev T@ Tlepi evyevetas, 
x. 15 €v Tw Tisoxparet, xX. 136 

Mimnermus, i. 60 

Minyas, i. 27 

Mnesimachns, ii. 18 (vulg. Mynat- 
AoxOos), AAR nag ae viii. 37 

My ronianus of Amastris, €v a’ Tov 
‘loroptk av dpotwy epadaiwr, iv. 
143 v. 36; ev ‘Opotors, 1. 1 Foe: 
40° iv. 8; évz: VU, xeparaiots, X. 3. 
F.H.G. ix. 454-5 


NEANTHES Of Cyzicus, i. 995 iii. 
255 Vili. 72; ix, 4 Cfo ilieue: 
vi. 13; vill. 55) 585) eee 
4-6 

Nicolaus, x. 4 

Nicomachus, son of Aristotle, viii. 
88 

Numenius, ix. 68 

OLYMPIODORUS, 0 'A@nvaiwy mpo- 
oTATNS, vi. 23 

Onetor, ii. 114; iii. 9 


21, 68; ev ‘Yropvy- 
eine’ Te ‘Yropimudrar, 
i. 983 evGgat. Davey 
€v AB’, v. 36m FLIEG. 


PAMPHILA, i. 
pact, 1. 90; 
i. 763 eve’, 
Ke’, ill. 23° 
iii. 520-2 

Panaetius of Rhodes, Stoic, ii. 64, 
855 iii. 37; Vii. 92, 128, 142, 163 ; 
ev T@ Tlept TOY aipeocwr, hie S7 dp 
7 epi evOupias, ix. 20 

Parmenides, viii. 14 

Pasiphon, Eretrian, ii. 61 
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Persaeus, Stoic, ii. 61; vii. 120; év 
Tats * Silex wyoAais, Vil. 285 ép 
‘Yrourjmace TUMTOTLKAS, vii. 1 

Phanias of Eresus, ii. 65; €v a’ rw 
Hogedwreiwy axodan, Vit. 41; €v 
T® Nepi Tav Swxpatixwv, vi. §. 


F.H.G. ii. 299 
Phanodicus, i. 31, 82. F.H.G. iv 
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Philemon, comic poet, vi. 
dpayate "PiAogsdors, Ng U aeeary 
Philippus the Meyarian, ii. 113 
Philo of Athens, ix. 67. Cf. iii. 40 
Philochorus, ii. 44; ix. 55 
Philodemus, Epicurean, ev uo ms 
oa dirAocddwy ovvragews, X x. 3. 
Cf. 24 
Phiegon, éy to Tlept paxpoBiwy, i.111 
Phryt nichus, comic poet, iv. 20 
Phylarchus, historian, ix. 
F.H.G. i. 353 
Fig ares of Ephesus, ii. 60 
Plato, i.% 22, 995 ii. 29; vii. 131; ix. 
40, (2; év TOUS "Avrepag rais, iil, 4; 
ix. 375 ev Evdvérjpuw, ji. 30: ix. 
535 "Hexa aToLmovevmata, ili. 
345 ev Ocarr7Tw, feats; 4ix. 51; 
Avots, ili. 355 ev Mévwn, ii. 88; 
€v Nopors, iii. 34; éy Tapuevidn, 
ik. 05 ev TloAcreca, Vili. 8&3; of. 
ili. 345 év Tipwraydpa, i. 41, v7, 
108; ix. 50; ev Tw Sopiorn, ix. 
255 ép T® Suproctw, ii. 2855 ev r7 
"AmoAo iq, li. 39, 455 cf iii. 34, 375 
€v patos iii. 25 ; ix. 253 €v tw 
Paidwre, li. 42; év ro Mept wuyns, 
li. 653 ili. 37 
Plutarch, ix. 60; €v rm Avodvdpov 
Biw xat SvAAa, iv. 4 
wey ii, 104; iii. 46; 
. 85 
Poly critus of Mende, év a’ raw epi 
Acoriaror, ii. 63 
Polyeuctus, orator, wi, 23 
Posidippus, Vitor, : Merahepouevors, 
ih, 25 
Posidonius, vii. 39, 62, 87, 92, 103, 
128,! 1425 x. 68; ev B’ Mepi 
eiyapyerns, vii. 149; ev a’ TOV 
"HOcxou Adyou, ib. 91; ; €v y Tepi 
Gewy, tb. 139; év a’ Tepe. Gewv, ib. 
1438; ev cy’ I. on ib. 138; eva’ Tlepi 
KabynovTov, ih, 124, 120; év a’ 
Tlept xoopou, 2b. 142’: ev Tw Tepe 


Si ev 
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KpiTypiou, th, 54; 5 en 77 Wepi AcLews 
e.aaywyn, tb. b0; ev Tw € Tepe 
fravTixys, tb. 149%) ev ™ Merewpo- 
AoyiKy) TTOLXKELwWoEL, ib. 138, loz 
ev y' Tepe petewpwr, th. 135; €v ¢° 
HW. gw., th. 144; év Tots ITpo- 
TpenriKots, ib. “, , 129; €v TD Hepe 
TeAwr, 1b. 87; éy a’ 700 dvarKov 
Advan, ib, 143; év Br. @.A., ib. 
134, 140; ev rp extw 7. PB. A., td. 
145° év 7’ 7. OA, ib. 153, 154 

Praxiphanes, iii. 8 

Protagoras, €v rots ‘AvrtAoycxots, 
m. 3 

SABINUS, ey 6 MeAerynrixyns vAns, 
ili. 47 

Swuyrusy, 1. §2° ii. 26; iii. 9; vili. 
58, 59, 60; ev rots Biors, ii. 12; 
Fill. 93, 05s) 0c 0 7. Ba lve so. 
F.H.G. iti, 162 f. 

Seleucus the grammarian, ix. 12; 
ev a Ilepi drdogodias, iii. 109 

Sextus, the empiric, x; ST (tls 

silenus of Calatia, ev a’ ra iro: 
prov, ti, ll. F. H.G. iii. 101 

Simonides of Ceos, i. 76, 90; iv. 45. 
Cy Milla Ge 

Sophocles, é« rov Oivomaov, iv. 35 

Sosibius the Laconian, i. 115. 
EeHeGelisib28 

Sosicrates of Rhodes, ii. 84; i. 38, 


49, 68, 75, 95, 101, 106; ev Aca- 
Soxais, i 107: : viii. oe ev y Aca- 
Soxwv, Vi. 133 év a’ rys Acadoxys, 


ib. 80. F.H.G. iv. 501-3 

Sositheus, poet, vii. 173 

Sotion, Peripatetic, i. 98; ix. 5, 18, 
20, 21, 115; év Atadoxais tev 
ogddur, ii. 123. Ve SOS Wille Soe 
ev B’ 7. Acadoxar, ii. 74, 85; ev &, 
vi. 26; év ¢’, ib. 80; ev ta’, ix. 
110, 112; ey KY’, i. Tt 73 €v Tos 
iB’ Ter AcoxAciwy gdéyxwr, xX. 4 

Speusippus, ev T® TlAarwros mept- 
Secrvw, iii. 25 év rw Ilepi drdo- 
oodwr, ix. 23 

Sphaerus, Stoic, vii. 159 


TELAUGES, €v 1H mpos AcAaov 
emiaToAn, Vill. 53, 55, T4 

Teleclides, e conti. for 
phanes, ii. 18 

Theaetetus, poet, iv. 


Aristo- 
25; viii. 48 
103 
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Theocritus of Chios, orator, v. 11 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, ev tm ITept 
alipecewy, ii. 65; ev 8° trav pos 
"Enixoupor, X. 5 

Theodosius, év rots Sxemtexots keda- 
Aaiats, 1X. 70 

Theophanes, ev r@ Iept ypagixgs, ii. 
104 

Theophrastus, viii. 48, 55; is. 46 ; 
ev ™m "Emcrouy, ix, 21; ev T@ Meya- 
PLKa, Vi. a ev TH “mpos “Paviav 
exta7oAp, Vv. 373 €v rots Puorkots, 
ix.22 

Theopompus, comic poet, év ‘Hédv- 
xapec, ili. 26 

Theopompus, historian, i. 109, 116; 
iii. 40; vi. 143 év rots Oavpacias, 
i. 115, 117; evn! tov DidAcmmKov, 
i. 8 

Thrasylus, iii. 1, 565 ix. 37, 38, 45; 
€v Tw Ta mpo ris avayvacews rar 
Aynmoxptrou BiBAcwr, ix. 41 

Timaeus, historian, viii. 10, 64, 71, 
725 ev of ‘loropiay, ib. 11: ev B, 
i. 114; eved Kat tp’, Vili. 66: ev 6’, 
ib. 71: dca ms 6’, tb, 543 €v 77H 
“eT. se ib. 515 ev rH un, tb. 60. 
HG. i. 201, 211-18 

Timocrates, Epicurean, X. 43 €y Tots 
Evdpavrots, x, 6 tev 70 Aiwre, 
vii. 2 

Timon of Phlius, ii. 55, 62, 66, 107, 
1265 1.4, 20peiv. 33, 34, 42: v. 
Ils vi. 18; vii. 16, 161, 170; Vili. 
67; ix. 6, 18, aot 35, 40, 52, 107; 
év TOUS [epi aicOioew, ix. 105; 


€v T@ ’ApxeatAdou epedecrve, ib. 
115;, €v TOUS ‘lapsocs, ib. 110; ev 
tots "Ivdadpois, ib. 65, 105; ev to 
THvdw, ib. 64, 76, 105: cf. 673 
ev ros StAAas, i. 8 + 65 19: 
Vii. 155, Mili Sart. “ae 2 3 

Timonides, e cont. for Simonides, 
iv. 5. @. Aa@edise 

Timotheus of Athens, ev ro Mepi 
Biwy, ili. 5; iv. 43 we 13 wi 


XantTuus the Lydian, historian, 
i.2. Cf. viii. 63. F.4.G. i908 
Xenophanes of Colophon, i. 23, 
1115 ix. 725; év “EAeyeta, viii. 37 


Xenophon, ii. 29, 45, 50; “Amo- 
MUNLovEvpaTa; iii. 343 ; ev y "Amo- 
pynwoveupatwy, ib, 35; Kupou 


matdetav, ib. 34; €v ovpmociv, 


ii, 31, 325 Swxparovs amodoyiav, 
iii, 34 


ZENO of Citium, vii. 84, 110, 120; 
viii. 485. sea 3. €v TO Hepi avOpi- 
Trou gicews, vil. 87; ev r@ epi 
Adyou, Vii. 39; €v re Ilepi TOU 
oAou, ib. 136, 1425 ey Tm Tepi 
ovcias, ib. 134; > ev To Tepe radar, 
1b. 110; ép ToActeia, vb. 121, 129, 
131 

Zeno of Elea, ix. 29, 72 

Zeno of Tarsus, vii. 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, vii. 30 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, ev T@ [lept ditT@v 
Adywv, ix. 106 

Zotlus of Perga, vi. 37 
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